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(Top) Miss Simone Vincens, French li- 
brarian who catalogued the Vehling 
Collection, points to the title page of 
Pliny The Elder’s Natural History, pub- 
lished in Latin by Ponset Le Preux of 
Paris in 1513. This book is based on 
the manuscripts of Pliny who died, dur- 
The first printed cookbook, Platina’s De Honesta Voluptate (1474) is pictured ing the eruption of Vesuvius at Pompeii 
above against a background view of other incunabula included in the Joseph in 79 A.D. The plate (shown slightly en- 
Dommers Vehling Collection at Cornell University. This Collection, now owned larged immediately above) is decorated 
by the School of Hotel Administration Library, was the gift of Mrs. E. M. Statler. with woodcuts. 
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Many of us who are active practitioners of the arts of public hospitality 
are so preoccupied with our daily tasks that we give little thought or atten- 
tion to the status of our profession. 


We are so busy planning, building, furnishing, decorating, staffing, 
cleaning, maintaining our hostelries, so busy selling our accommodations, 
so busy serving our guests and speeding them eventually on their way that 
we rarely pause to recall that ours is an old and honorable profession, that 
our precedessors in office have over many centuries provided the wander- 
ing traveler, whatever his errand, a home away from home. 


We have been so concerned with the planning of our menus, with the 
selection and training of our cooks, with the selection, purchase, prepara- 
tion and service of our foodstuffs, our potatoes and our cabbage, our caviar 
and our foie gras, we have to watch so closely tne food percentage and 
the steadily climbing payroll, that we have no time to remember that the 
preparation and service of food, prosaic or esoteric, life-sustaining only or 
palate-delighting, has been a major concern of the human race for more 
generations, for more centuries, than recorded history or even the history 
of the paleontologist can describe. 


Only occasionally do we recall the place that hospitality, that food and 
drink have occupied in our literature and arts, do we realize how frequent- 
ly our dramatic stage is set for the dining room of a great hotel or restau- 
rant, or that one of the most poignant scenes in Christian history was en- 
acted at the doorway of an inn. 


It will pay us now and then to pause and realize how truly important we 
are, Let us look for instance at the important place the preparation and 
service of food has had in all our literature, and especially that of 
the ancients. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. E. M. Statler the School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration is privileged to possess in its library the great classical cuisine 
collection of Joseph Dommers Vehling, some items of which are illustrated 
on the opposite page. * 


Let us contemplate the. recognition given to the culinary art by the 
savants of all time. Let us realize that our profession is truly an old one, 
one of deep and rich traditions. Let us hold our heads high in pride in the 
service we render mankind. Let us strive always to maintain and strength- 
en the best of those traditions while through continued application and ex- 
ploitation of the advances of science we steadily improve our service to 
mankind. 


WEA 


*More details concerning this Collection are given in “Food, Culture, and 
Customs” on page 46. 
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What the findings show: 


ELECTRONICS MACHINES 


H. Alexander MacLennan 


Vice President, Hilton Hotels International, Inc. 


Mr. MacLennan is an outstanding figure in the 
hotel industry because of his wide experience in 
operating large hotels. Before joining Hilton Hotels, 
he managed the Cardy chain of hotels in Canada 
which included the Mount Royal in Montreal and 
the Prince Edward in Toronto. 

Mr. MacLennan was vice president of the Hilton 
Credit Corporation during the time when data 
processing was being applied to Carte Blanche 
operations. He was primarily responsible for inter- 
esting the Statler Foundation in aiding the Cornell 
study on hotel automation, Presently he is taking an 
active part in furthering this project. 

Prof. C. I. Sayles 
School of Hotel Administration 
Cornell University 


The Giant with a Blank Brain 


Electronic machines as presently available have 
a tremendous capacity to work, It is unfortunate, 
though, that they have been nicknamed “elec- 
tronic brains,” as this description could not be 
more incorrect. 

Electronic machines have absolutely no power 
to think. Every move they make must first be 
carefully though out by others and then pro- 
grammed into the machines. A baby knows 
enough to cry when hungry. Yet, an electronic 
machine doesn’t unless some person has thought 
out ways and means for it to do so and installed 
that procedure into its operation. 

Because this limitation is not recognized by 
many persons wanting to use these machines, the 
development of electronics for business pro- 
cedures has been impeded. Such misconception 
has led to ill-advised installations that have given 
electronic processing a poor reputation. 


The improper calculation of capacity is another 
roadblock to the proper planning for electronic 
machine use. There is a tendency to take the 
capacity of a machine to do a certain function 
and then estimate the number of times that func- 
tion must be performed. This is followed by a 
reference to the rental cost for the machine and, 
after rapid mental calculations, the decision is 
reached that the installation would be eco- 
nomical. 

Important cost factors that must be considered 
are the down time and a proper correlation of 
machine time within the system. When these fac- 
tors add to the cost of the functions performed, 
the blame is often erroneously put on electronic 
processing rather than upon the inadequate 
evaluation of the system’s magnitude and its cost. 


Providing “Intelligence” 


Providing electronic machines with intelligence 
(programming) for normal operation is a long, 
hard, expensive operation. Even then the num- 
ber of variations from the normal must still be 
provided for. The machine doesn’t recognize vari- 
ations if someone has not instructed it to do so. 
Each variation requires a new set of instructions. 

The aid of professional consultants is essential 
for proper programming. Otherwise, the system 
may be undervalued in time consumed or in its 
ability to perform the functions required of it. If 
the system must be corrected, the cost of the 
system may make it uneconomical. Instances in 
which such changes were required have led to 
unfavorable comments concerning electronic 
systems, 


Machine Selection 


Too often a function to be performed is related 
to one machine which would perform the major 
part of that function. Little if any thought is 
given to input and output. 

Machines are often ordered on much the same 
basis as one buys a new automobile. The sales- 
man makes certain general statements about the 
capacity of the machine. The customer relates 
this information to his problem. Then, he selects 
a machine without giving proper consideration to 
the auxiliary machines required to complete the 
system. The result is that, having selected the 
main machine, a system must be put together to 
fit it. 

Had a proper system for handling the function 
been worked out by professional consultants, it 
is possible that an entirely different group of 
machines would have been selected. Moreover, 
the cost of the system would have been less and 
it would have functioned more efficiently. 


Establishing an Electronic System 


The following steps should be followed in any 
program to establish an electronic system to per- 
form business functions: 

1. Management should clear its thinking of any 


system, mechanical or manual, that is in 
present use. 
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. Management should then determine what 
functions they want to perform providing 
they could have whatever was useful to them. 


3. Management should then relatively evaluate 
these functions in terms of one another and 
list them in order of their importance. 


4, The services of electronic systems consultants 


should be engaged. 


5. Management and the consultants should care- 
fully study the list of functions (as prepared 
under No. 3 above) and select an area or 
areas which might give proper scope for elec- 
tronic processing. 


6. After management and the consultants have 
agreed that there is a possible area for the use 
of an electronic system, a preliminary study 
should be made of the electronic equipment 
available. 


7. The consultants should next narrow down the 
types of equipment that might be of use and 
then prepare preliminary systems based upon 
this equipment, (Because new electronic 
machines come on the market frequently, it 
is necessary to consider not only that which 
are available but, insofar as possible, those 
still on the drawing boards. ) 


8. Management and the consultants should make 
studies of these systems as to convenience, 
results, and cost. 


These steps will probably be repeated several 
times before the consultants and management 
are ready to determine a final system and to 
select the hardware. 

The reader will do well to note that little refer- 
ence is made to salesmen and manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. The manufacturers’ programmers 
will be of assistance to the consultants in de- 
termining the full capacity of the machines. But 
the study of possible systems and machines should 
be kept quite independent of the representatives 
of manufacturers. 


Characteristics of Electronic Equipment 


At this point I should like to mention several 
important characteristics of electronic equipment: 


¢ Electronic equipment is expensive. 
© Its capacity to work is very great. 


e It is most effective where certain functions 
must be repeated over and over. 


® The wider the variation in the functions an 
electronic system is required to do the more 
expensive it is. 

It can be concluded from these characteristics 
that, to begin a study evaluating an electronic 
system, the field studied should be one where 
the volume is great and the variations, though 
somewhat limited, are of sufficient magnitude so 
that the manual labor to be replaced represents 
a sizable volume of expense. 


A Large Project Is Essential 


Innovations are generally first tested in a small 
project. When the result is satisfactory, larger 
projects are then tried. In my opinion, this is the 
wrong approach. Electronic systems do not get a 
fair trial unless the job to be done is a large one 
where the existing expense to be replaced is great 
or where the new result to be obtained is of major 
importance. It is not necessary to gamble. But 
it should be pointed out that the cost of the at- 
tempt to use the system will not be small. 

Manual operaion should not be mixed with 
electronic operation. There may be certain parts 
of the system which will function in themselves 
better manually, However, once the data for a 
job has been reduced to a form usable in elec- 
tronic machines, it is better to proceed by 
machine throughout the whole system or at least 
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to the point where the final processing will all be 
done by some means other than electronic. 

Thus, to ascertain whether or not an electronic 
system can be advantageous in hotel operations, 
we must start with a big function. To get a prob- 
lem of sufficient size, it may be necessary to per- 
form a function, or a group of functions, for more 
than one hotel. This project will be expensive 
and probably beyond the means of a small or 
even a large hotel. Fortunately, electronic sys- 
tems can be made available to more than one 
hotel without creating situations that are objec- 
tionable or difficult. 


A Project Example 


A problem of the size and type which seems to 
lend itself to this exercise would be the full ac- 
counting requirements of several large hotels lo- 
cated near one another in the same city, The 
project should include all revenue and expenses 
so that a profit-and-loss statement could be pro- 
duced by the machines. (Although this suggested 
problem is not the only area where a study could 
begin, it does indicate the size and type of func- 
tion required to give an electronic system a fair 
test. ) 

As this project should cover several hotels rela- 
tively close to each other geographically, the 
project would probably provide for equipment 
in which all transactions could be reduced to data 
placed on magnetic tape. These tapes would be 
produced during the day. At the close of the day, 
the tapes would be transported manually to the 
computer and processed through it. 

It is interesting to note that all data could be 
fed into the computer and the result in profit or 
loss recovered on magnetic tape and returned to 
the individual hotel with complete secrecy. Be- 
cause of the high cost of printers, however, it 
might be preferable to return the data to the 
proper hotel in printed form. 

Another feature is that—by using a reasonable 
amount of data based on estimates—a daily profit 
or loss statement could be produced which could 
be cumulative for any given period. This state- 
ment would be available to management early 
each morning following the day on which the 
transactions took place. 

It is not proposed that the field of accounting 
referred to here be the one upon which these 
studies should commence. This simply provides 
an example of the size and scope of the beginning 
study. Before the actual study begins, the field 


that I have mentioned should be carefully studied 
and compared with others. For some reason there 
is a trend to converting payroll to electronics be- 
fore anything else is done. Payroll is not neces- 
sarily the best field for a test—or the worst. It 
does, however have some limitations. 


Expanding the Use 


When some major field of hotel operation has 
been studied on a large scale which indicates 
electronics can be successfully used, then it is 
possible to expand the study in two directions: 


1. There will be an opportunity to try to apply 
an electronic system to many smaller func- 
tions. As for example, whereas the proven 
study covered a group of large hotels, it could 
be determined whether electronics could serve 
one hotel or a group of small hotels in the 
same way. Or a study could be made of a 
completely separate function, such as accounts 
receivable or accounts payable or both. 
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. The study could then be expanded to de- 
termine the extent to which the system could 
be developed to increase the scope of the 
work to be done. Again, using the example of 
processing revenue and expense data to get 
a profit or loss statement, the system could be 
programmed to divide revenue figures into 
cash or accounts receivable, and post the ac- 
counts receivable to an accounts receivable 
ledger. 

3. In the same way, wage expense could be 
broken down into various departments and to 
payroll records from which the payroll checks 
could be prepared, In this manner it might 
be possible to post all balance sheet accounts 
and thus prepare a balance sheet daily. Other 
fields which could be added to a proven area 
would be the production of data valuable in 
establishing expense controls as well as cer- 
tain sales aids. 


In other words, what we are proposing here is 
that our intelligence department (a group con- 
sisting of hotel managers, hotel accountants, and 
electronic systems consultants) find a proper area 
in which to establish a beachhead to gear elec- 
tronic processing to hotel operations. Once the 
beachhead is established, the study can be ex- 
panded in many directions. Just as the invasion of 
Europe in the last war was doomed to failure on 
anything less than large scale, similarly the first 
study of the use of electronics in hotel operation 
should also be one of large scale. 


Findings of Past Surveys 


In 1956 certain studies were initiated on the use 
of electronics in hotel operations. Although they 
were not set up on a basis comparable to that 
now being carried on by the School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration at Cornell University, nevertheless 
they were important and certain progress was 
made. These studies indicated that hotel oper- 
ation presented a fertile field for the use of elec- 
tronics. 

Two major areas for further study were definite- 
ly indicated. One of them—the establishment of 
service centers, has considerable promise for a 
large segment of the hotel industry. 


Service Centers. There is the possibility of 
establishing service organizations to handle the 
accounting for hotels, even hotels of relatively 
small size. For example, many hotels today are 
doing away with their laundries because laundry 
machinery has become so efficient and expensive 
that it is more satisfactory and less costly to have 
the work done outside. A commercial laundry 
thus does the work for several hotels. 

The same principle may be just as valid in ac- 
counting. Electronic machines are efficient and 
expensive. If a service bureau is established to 
serve hotels, it is possible that it could take over 
most or all of the accounting for several inde- 
pendent hotels. And, as previously mentioned, 
privacy can be maintained in the matter of re- 
ports. 


Hotel Systems. Another great possibility for 
further study relates to multiple hotel operations. 
A hotel system could establish its own computer 
center and connect each of its units to the center 
by private wire. Such a system is already operated 
by the Sylvania Electric Company whereby all of 
its state-side establishments are served from one 
computer unit in upstate New York. 

Having established such a center, in theory the 
study could then proceed to planning a system to 
handle as many functions as possible in this cen- 
ter. The most difficult, but probably the most re- 
warding, would be the keeping of front office ac- 
counts. Any procedure that would relieve the de- 
lay and confusion during heavy check-outs in 
large hotels and at the same time increase the ac- 
curacy of accounts while reducing the cost of the 
whole function would be a major step forward. 

Payroll would be an important function to add 
to the system as would accounts receivable and 


accounts payable. Using a high-speed printer 
with these functions, checks could be produced 
both for accounts payable (and this could prob- 
ably be made selective to provide for discount 
dates) and for payroll. Detailed statements could 
no doubt be produced for accounts receivable 
not only on the first billing but also on succeed- 
ing billings if there were any. 

The computer center could probably serve the 
reservation system in most spectacular ways. A 
full availability of types of rooms might be kept 
readily available for all hotels and by all hotels. 
This information might be extended to include 
agents, 


Summary 


It is easy to let one’s imagination run to the 
many functions that could be performed. But we 
must remember that at present these are castles 
in Spain. Between now and the achievement of 
these objectives, if they can be achieved, there 
are long, hard studies of systems and equipment, 
accompanied by error and second, third, and 
fourth trials. There will then be great expense for 
construction, organization, programming, and 
testing. 

Success is not assured until the electronic sys- 
tem is working, giving better results than were 
previously available and at reduced expense. It 
will take not days or weeks, or months, but years. 
This endeavor appears to be worth a try. 


Binary Table for Electronic Programming 


The theory of binary arithmetic is involved in pro- 
gramming data for electronic machines. The chart 
given below provides some concept of the working 
of this system: 


Principle: 0+ 0 =0 
tee Bead | 
Binary Table 1+1=0 (carry 1) 


0000 = 0 


0101 = § ——— . . 


(Readirig pulse or no pulse electronically) 


1111 = 15 
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DATA. PROCESSING FOR HOTELS 


Mr. H, A. MacLennan, vice president of Hilton Hotels International, first be- 
came interested in possible applications of data processing for his company 
several years ago. A rather extensive study was made which indicated data 
processing at that tinie was not sufficiently advanced to permit satisfactory 
solution of hotel problems. 

Later on, Mr. MacLennan employed data processing systems to set up Carte 
Blanche credit card operations. He found that during the interim substantial 
progress has been made in computer applications and equipment, to the extent 
that once more he became interested in working out applications for hotels. 

Mr. MacLennan interested Mr. Harold B. Callis, managing director of the 
Statler Foundation, in his viewpoint. The end result was that the School of 
Hotel Administration at Cornell University, supported by Statler Foundation 
funds and the enthusiastic encouragement of Mr. Callis and Mr. MacLennan, 
undertook a study of data processing for hotel applications. 

The consulting firm of Fair, Isaacs & Co. was employed to undertake this 
study jointly with the School, which was represented by the writer, Prof. C. E. 
Cladel, and the former Dean, H. B. Meek. Other persons who served as techni- 
cal advisers for the project include: Mark Armani of Hilton Hotels; Edward C. 
Callis of the Union News Co.; Gordon Cleator of Bar Control, Inc.; J. S. Fassett 
of the American Hotel Association; Gus Killenberg of Harris, Kerr, Forster; 
Harold Lane of the Sheraton Corporation; Vic LaTemple of the New York Bell 
System; John Lesure of Horwath & Horwath; and Howard Schoener of Hotel 
Corporation of America. 

From the outset there was widespread interest among hotelmen and hardware 
manufacturers in the progress of these studies, To meet this interest, an interim 
report was produced in January of this year which met with immediate response 
from hotel operators, This interest was so active that work was temporarily sus- 
pended on the original effort to make a detailed study to determine the feasibility 
of providing a data-processing center for seven large New York City hotels, rep- 
resenting a total of about 12,000 rooms, 

Presently, this feasibility report is semi-confidential in nature and has thus 
been restricted in its distribution. It does, however, show great promise. Studies 
are now being conducted to determine the type of equipment, the units, and 
the exact application of data processing for these seven hotels, 


During the course of this study, it has been extremely interesting to note how 
ideas have been born, grown, developed, and then abandoned for better ideas. 
It has been gratifying to receive contributions from so many interested persons. 

The acceptance of automation by today’s industry has grown explosively. The 
public’s concept is wide concerning exactly hew the devices operate and the 
possibilities they unfold. Management, in particular, is seeking new tools in a 
dynamic industry to achieve better methods of forecasting and control. Some 
concept of the impact of these modern methods is described in the following 
report, prepared by Fair, Isaacs & Co., which covers the application of data 
processing to hotels in general. 

In envisioning the configuration of the equipment, every effort has been made 
to use “off the shelf” hardware that requires only modest modifications. As time 
goes on, equipment will doubtless be developed that will be more specific 
in the way it meets the needs of hotels. Studies are now underway to define the 
kind of equipment ultimately needed. The effort in which we are engaged is one 
of pioneering. It is one of great interest, moreover, that should result in improved 
services to the guests, economies in management, and in better control. 

Many questions could not be fully answered in the following pages. The Uni- 
versity will be glad to expand on them if you will direct queries to my attention. 


PROFESSOR C. I. SAYLES 
Project Chief, Cornell Study in Hotel Data Processing 
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Automation for Hotels 


A Report to the 


School of Hotel Administration, Cornell University 


I. Introduction and Origin of the Study 


Approximately eighteen months ago the trus- 
tees of the Statler Foundation undertook the 
sponsorship of a study of the opportunities for 
automation in the hotel industry. The Founda- 
tion’s interest in this field stemmed from a reali- 
zation that advances in automation over the past 
decade had not been systematically exploited by 
the industry as a whole and that the costly re- 
search necessary to do so was beyond the re- 
sources of most individual hotels. 

The study, whose principal results are reported 
in this article, was placed under the direction of 
the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell 
University and was carried out by the consulting 
firm of Fair, Isaac and Co., Inc. 

“Automation” is an idea that is now becoming 
familiar to the general public in its broadest 
sense. However, few people including most hotel 
men have had any appreciable contact with the 
process of automating existing operations. Con- 
versely, few people experienced in automation 
have had experience with hotels other than as 
guests. Under these circumstances, it is vital that 
a group of people be organized to contribute col- 
lectively all of the knowledge necessary to 
progress. 

The study, whose results are reported here, 
was carried out in this manner, and the findings 
represent many contributions both from within 
and without the hotel industry. Unfortunately, 
not all of the contributions can be explicitly 
acknowledged. It is also fair to note that not all 
of the suggestions contained in this report will 
stand the test of time. Automation in the hotel 
industry is new and untried and even the most 
appealing proposals will undergo change as ex- 
perience is gained. 

The content of the report will be best appreci- 
ated if it is regarded as an exploration of a new 
area which has led to some findings solidly 
grounded in fact and others that will remain 
speculative until put to a test. 

Continued on page 11 
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Check List for Hotel Owners 
Automation of clerical operations is eco- 
nomically and technically feasible now. 
Introduction of automatic equipment, with 
its attendant consequences, has no precedent 
in the hotel industry. Success requires under- 
standing cooperation from all levels of the 
hotel staff. 


Labor savings brought about Dy automation 
will reduce net personnel costs by more than 
enough to pay for the equipment. However, 
the personnel remaining in the hotel who will 
use the equipment will require training in a 
new set of skills. 

Automation will produce substantial savings 
over and above those realized through reduc- 
tion in payroll. However, these savings will 
develop only in proportion to the willingness 
of the management to exploit the peculiar 
capacities of electronic equipment in fields 
other than accounting. 

Automatic equipment can be relied upon to 
execute management policy with high ac- 
curacy and reliability. It is necessary, of 
course, that management recognize those 
areas where a policy must be stated and to 
state it with the precision needed for auto- 
matic implementation. 

There is no universal machine which does 
everything. The most useful concept when 
considering automation is the man-machine 
system, in which tasks are assigned to ma- 
chines or to men according to the require- 
ments of the tasks and the special abilities 
of men and of machines. 


The introduction of an automation system 
cannot be economically accomplished through 
the step by step automation of a non-auto- 
matic system. The smallest step that can be 
taken is comparatively large, both in its effect 
and its cost. Step by step automation is 
cheaper in the short run but much more ex- 
pensive and less effective in the long run. 

The process of design and application of a 
large automatic system to many of the oper- 
ations of an enterprise affords management 
an effective tool for re-examination of the 
operations of the enterprise as a whole. 


It will be natural for a reader to ask many 
questions of the type, “Why isn’t this area 
covered?” The answer in most cases is that con- 
sideration was given to many areas during the 
course of the study where the results were too in- 
conclusive or unpromising to deserve mention. 
For example, delivery devices that could handle 
baggage, provide room service and generally take 
over many functions of a bellman are probably 
technically feasible but nothing of this nature 
appears commercially feasible at this time, The 
same is true for automatic bed makers and a 
number of other devices. 

The basic consideration which led to the in- 
tensive study of the areas that were covered is 
that electronic computers, now about ten years 
old, represent one of the most important techno- 
logical advances ever made. The opportunity to 
take advantage of them is here now and until 
this opportunity is exploited there seems little 
point in devoting large amounts of effort toward 
more remote rewards. 

Another observation that the reader will make 
is that the discussion to follow centers primarily 
on large as opposed to small hotels. This arises 
not out of any intent to serve one segment of the 
industry more than another, but because the 
technological and economic facts of life dictate 
that larger units innovate and the smaller units 
follow. This statement is documented in the 
chapters to follow. It is also the course that has 
been followed in industry generally. 

Lastly, by way of introduction, the authors 
would like to note that this study is only a first 
step in what should be a continuing and fruitful 
program. In the best sense hotelmen are their 
own harshest critics and have shown great interest 
in this new field that promises mutual benefit 
both to the industry and to the traveling public. 
It may be expected that other efforts will follow 
and that the productivity of the industry will rise 
as a result. 


II. Content of the Report 


The purposes of this report are threefold in 
that it is intended to explore the field of auto- 
mation in hotels generally, to illustrate what is 
possible via a concrete example and, quite frank- 
ly, to motivate industry leaders to take steps to- 
ward automating “paperwork” activities. 

Accordingly, the section immediately following 
is a general review of automation. This is suc- 
ceeded first by an exposition of why “paperwork” 
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should be the first area actively pursued and 
secondly by the description of a workable system 
containing most of the specific recommendations 
of this study. The economics of this system are 
then discussed to demonstrate that it can more 
than pay for itself as well as cut guest waiting 
time at check in and check out. 

The next general area discussed is the task of 
bringing automated equipment into actual oper- 
ation. This effort places severe demands both on 
automation experts and on the user, which in 
turn calls for a high degree of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 

Lastly there is a discussion of future prospects. 


III. Guiding Principles for Hotel Automation 


As has been pointed out elsewhere, “automa- 
tion” is a term that defies precise definition. Yet 


there is a growing awareness and understanding 
of its meaning. 


1. Review of Automation 


Probably the easiest way of identifying auto- 
mation is via an analogy with what took place 
during the industrial revolution. Prior to the in- 
vention of the machines that we now regard as 
commonplace such as the steam engine, electric 
motor, cotton gin, reaper, etc. a large part of hu- 
man energy was used in doing mechanical work. 
Moving, crushing, cutting and forming of ma- 
terials was accomplished with elementary tools 
and muscle power. As people learned to harness 
and apply energy from chemical reaction and fall- 
ing water, these tasks were gradually transferred 
to machines, That is, humans limited their actual 
expenditure of physical effort to controlling large 
amounts of energy in some other form. The con- 
trolled energy in turn accomplished the desired 
result. 

This process of transferring human effort to the 
control of energy as opposed to the actual pro- 
vision of energy is what we now call mechaniza- 
tion. There is little argument today that such a 
change was anything but desirable and it can be 
seen to have been enormously fruitful. 

Automation can be best understood as the next 
step in the long process of humans learning to 
control their environment in that it entails rele- 
gation to machines of certain mental tasks former- 
ly requiring human time and effort. As in mech- 
anization, the human now assumes a control func- 
tion, guiding the operation of machines but not 
actually doing the direct labor itself. 

This change, however, is much more subtle 


than that ot mechanization, partly because mental 
effort is less obvious than physical, but also be- 
cause the introduction of automation is often 
obscured by the increased mechanization which 
it permits and encourages. In fact, a case can be 
made to include the vastly increased degree of 
mechanization possible within the term “auto- 
mation” but this is probably only a matter of 
semantics. 


The important point is that once there is ac- 
ceptance of the principle of humans guiding 
a machine to do computational and logical oper- 
ations as opposed to doing them directly, oppor- 
tunities for technological improvement become 
enormous. Electronic computers have thus be- 
come important not only for what they do them- 
selves but for what they permit to be done by 
other machinery. In other words, many machines 
now in operation would be completely impracti- 
cal if they were reliant on slow human calculation 
to guide them. The computer is the reliable slave 
which operates at very high speed and causes 
the machine to do what the human wants done. 

There are, of course, some impediments to the 
immediate application of the principles of auto- 
mation just as there were to mechanization. Most 
important of these impediments is the fact that 1) 
because computers are new, they are expensive; 
and 2) because they are expensive, they must do 
either very large jobs of a particular kind or else 
they must do many jobs of different kinds. 

The most immediate successes have been in 
situations of the first kind because there needs to 
be understanding only of the one task. However, 
since computers are highly versatile, there is at 
least the technological possibility for success in 
situations of the second kind. The need for under- 
standing is the- real limiting condition since 
understanding requires research and_ research 
costs money. 

Typically this need for understanding has 
limited the scope of searches for improved 
methods to a narrow realm usually within the 
confines of an existing functional division of an 
operation. In the hotel industry this has been 
reflected in such devices as message indicators on 
telephones, room racks with electrical light indi- 
cation of room status, mechanical counters for 
food checkers to record the number of various 
types of meals served, etc. 

There is nothing wrong with such efforts; in 
fact many are quite fruitful. There should, how- 
ever, be a clear understanding that the economics 


and technology of automation dictate examina- 
tion of opportunities in a much broader frame- 
work, However desirable it is to make changes 
in a step by step evolutionary manner, it is simply 
impossible when the costs and capabilities of 
equipment require a drastic recombination of 
people and machines before the new technology 
can become effective. 

It is of prime importance then that hotel ex- 
ecutives become fully acquainted with the process 
of automation. Ultimately a choice must be made 
to actively pursue this path or to almost wholly 
neglect it. Of its very nature, it requires not only 
nurturing from all levels of management, but in- 
formed active participation. 


A list of books that will be useful for various 
purposes is given at the end of this article. The 
books cited are technical, detailed, and require 
effort to understand, But hotelmen must set about 
understanding their contents or they will be at a 
serious disadvantage in evaluating the conflicting 
claims of superiority by equipment manufactur- 
ers. 

In addition to a general understanding of what 
computers can do now and can be expected to do 
in the future, the course followed by many other 
industries faced with the same problem is recom- 
mended; namely, to add to the management per- 
sonnel of the hotel people qualified in data process- 
ing techniques and teach them the hotel business. 


2. Choosing Among Opportunities for Automation 


As originally conceived, the study leading to 
this report was not limited in the scope of hotel 
activities to be considered for automation. But 
there was, even at the start, a strong suspicion 
that the leading contender for attention was in- 
formation processing. This suspicion proved to 
be correct and the bulk of the effort was devoted 
to this area. The process of elimination is in a 
sense now history but it is worthwhile reporting 
as an example of how decisions to automate can 
be approached. 

Interestingly enough, one of the first questions 
that had to be answered was “What is a hotel?” 
Various definitions were offered and after careful 
consideration it was decided to adopt a broad 
definition: “A hotel is an organization which 
negotiates and undertakes contracts with guests 
to provide a set of services including at least 
shelter and food.” 


Obviously most hotels provide many more serv- 
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ices, such as baggage transfer, car parking, etc. 
and some institutions, such as hospitals, fit the 
definition without being hotels in the usual sense 
of the word. Nevertheless, it was useful to start 
with a broad definition lest the ultimate results 
be prejudiced in the favor of any subgroup of 
the whole. 

A second question of considerable importance 
was: “What constituted a better way of carrying 
out hotel activities?” 

The question of what was meant by “better” 
was most easily resolved by considering the ef- 
fects of any suggested change on both income 
and cost of operation. Clearly, we consider a 
change to be for the better if we increase income 
at no increase in cost of operation or if we de- 
crease cost without decreasing income. However, 
it is substantially easier to demonstrate (or to 
predict accurately) how a change in mode of 
operation will affect cost than how it will affect 
income, This fact is reflected in the widespread 
use of the concept “level of service” which can 
be considered to be a bridge across the gap be- 
tween what happens to a guest and how he feels 
about returning for another stay. 

In other words, since we don't really know how 
in detail a particular treatment of a guest will af- 
fect future income, we think of how it affects 
“service” tacitly assuming that better service 
leads to repeat business and, in turn, to higher 
income. 

The point of this discussion is, that with one 
exception it appeared impossible to establish the 
long-term effect of any new electronic device on 
income without a real experiment. At that stage 
we were concerned primarily with what experi- 
ment to conduct. That is, what devices showed 
enough promise to be worthy of detailed investi- 
gation? 

We were then led to direct the major -part of 
our effort to those areas where it was obvious 
that service to the guest would be at least as good 
as the present. If we could show potential cost 
reduction within the maintenance-of-present- 
service condition, we were then on safe ground 
in calling the proposed scheme “better”. If it 
turned out that both cost reduction and improved 
service accrue from a change, we were assured 
of an even greater payoff even though it could 
not be expressed in the simple terms of increased 
profit. 

One of the commanding aspects of the study 
was that to be successful, it had to produce new 
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syntheses of men and machines to accomplish a 
set of tasks. Another way of saying the same thing 
is that there had to be a considerable degree of 
inventiveness in the end result. But there was a 
problem antecedent to invention; namely, that of 
identifying the tasks that the new devices or 
systems were to perform. 

We needed to decide as a first step not only 
what tasks might be technically amenable to im- 
proved method, but also the manner in which 
benefits would accrue. For example, we could 
(as we did) decide that preparation of a read- 
able, permanent record of a guest’s charges was 
a task which must be performed in almost all 
hotels and it is also one with a good prospect 
of cost reduction through the use of electronic 
equipment. 

On the other hand, it seemed questionable to 
devote much immediate effort to activities di- 
rectly associated with guests’ automobiles on 
grounds that a substantial segment of the indus- 
try would be automatically excluded from any 
possible benefit. Equally restrictive in terms of 
the number of beneficiaries would be effort de- 
voted to mechanizing accounting problems 
peculiar in chain operations. 

Since we were trying to serve a whole spectrum 
of enterprises, large and small, commercial and 
luxury, small town and city, etc., it was clear that 
an invention of universal usefulness was unlikely. 
Accordingly, we needed, if we were to progress, 
to isolate tasks for further research which ulti- 
mately will favor one group of hotels more than 
another. At the outset, however, it was important 
to avoid prejudicing the eventual results and to 
select tasks for investigation in order of their po- 
tential payoff to the industry as a whole. Specifi- 
cally, this meant estimating the payoff by multi- 
plying the average amount of potential savings by 
the number of hotels affected. 

Within the above described “ground rules” for 
the study, there were two general paths that 
could be followed at the outset although ultimate- 
ly both must be covered. One was to survey equip- 
ment available or within the state of the art and 
to ask the question, “How could we use that de- 
vice in hotel operations?” For example, there was 
at least one proposal for controlling access to a 
room by other than lock and key. The other gen- 
eral method of attack was to identify in detail a 
function now being performed by a group of 
people and machines and ask the question, “How 
could that function be performed cheaper than 


at present?” The aforementioned preparation of 
guest bills is an excellent example. of a function 
which almost certainly must be performed and 
one which probably can be done at lower overall 
cost by introducing electronic devices. 

Two influences strongly indicated following the 
latter path. One was the fact, already established, 
that at this stage of the study we were looking 
very specifically for ways to reduce cost. Even a 
cursory review of a hotel profit and loss statement 
showed the dominance of personnel costs which, 
in turn, directed us to look for functions in which 
potential personnel savings are large. The second 
influence was the dominant importance of the 
electronic computer among the many electronic 
devices that recently have become available. 

The situation faced by the hotels clearly pre- 
cluded using a computer for a single task simply 
because no individual task is anywhere near large 
enough. This meant that a number of different 
tasks would necessarily have to be performed to 
achieve economy. In the language of the earlier 
discussion, mechanization of individual functions 
was not only not the goal, it showed little promise 
beyond present accomplishment. Automation of 
necessity involved looking first at what needs be 
accomplished and then at how it might be done 
rather than the reverse order. 

We were led then to examine various hotel 
functions from the standpoint of how they could 
be performed cheaper than at present. At this 
point several technical aspects of the situation be- 
came important. They are: 


® The smallest electronic computers are quite 
expensive and they must allow appreciable 
personnel savings to be justified. 


® Repetitive functions performed frequently 
with a very low level of judgment are the 
easiest to automate. Automation is not limited 
to such functions but economic justification is 
more difficult as the task becomes more di- 
verse or less frequent. 


Automation equipment generally and com- 
puters in particular become cheaper per unit 
of work done as the size and power of the 
unit increases, 


¢ Systems which must work “on demand” must 
be designed to meet the peak load imposed 
regardless of whether or not the average load 
is much smaller. 


Each of these factors indicated effort in the di- 
rection in which it was expended; namely, to 


identify those functions which could be jointly 
served by a common computing facility prefer- 
ably having peak loads at different times. They 
further indicated that it is economic to raise the 
load on the computing facility by serving more 
than one hotel, that is, for several hotels to be 
connected to common equipment via telephone 
line. 

Further investigation showed that intercity 
telephone line charges were too high and main- 
tenance of service problems too demanding to 
seriously consider equipment sharing by hotels in 
different metropolitan areas. While there may be 
some desirable aspects of facility sharing by 
hotels in the same chain, it appeared that there 
was no real requirement for the very rapid inter- 
change of information implied by wire connec- 
tion. 

At this point then, the scope of investigation 
was narrowed to a search for hotel functions that 
could be done cheaper with the assistance of a 
telephone line connected computing facility and 
an analysis of the prospects for automating a 
specific set was undertaken. 


IV. Identification of Hotel Functions Suitable 
for Automation 


As noted earlier, there are certain characteris- 
tics of operations that imply the applicability of 
automatic equipment. Repetition, high frequency 
of occurrence, and a low level of judgment are 
the principal desiderata from a technical stand- 
point, and present usage of a number of persons 
is desirable from an economic viewpoint. In 
other words, where human beings are occupied 
with tasks which make little demand on their 
flexibility and initiative, machines can now do the 
jobs more quickly and more economically. 

The capabilities of information handling ma- 
chinery also influence what is suitable for auto- 
mation, Tasks involving sorting, filing, manipulat- 
ing, and retrieving information are now quite 
economical to do by machine. Furthermore, in 
most cases liability to error is much less when 
machines do these tasks than when people do 
them. 

With these characteristics and the physical con- 
figuration of the equipment in mind, the list of 
candidate functions can relatively easily be nar- 
rowed to the following: 


1. Reservations handling. 
2. Guest registration. 
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. Guest accounting, including charge record- 
ing and bill settlement and cash sales. 


. City ledger billing. 

. Function room usage, 

. Food and beverage control. 

. Accounts payable handling. 

. Payroll preparation. 

. General accounting functions. 

10. Reporting for management control. 
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These activities are of course quite familiar to 
all hotelmen, but it is necessary to re-examine 
them from the particular point of view of interest 
here. That is, we must look at each activity to see 
whether or not it has the desirable characteristics 
in sufficient degree to make automation attractive. 
The following are capsule descriptions of the 
activities of interest with comments on each as to 
its suitability for conversion to a machine aided 
operation. 


1, Reservations handling 


A reservation handling system, regardless of 
the manner in which it does it, must: 


a. Receive inquiries by letter, telegraph, phone, 

or person. 

b. Record the basic data of the request. 

c. Decide to give an affirmative, alternative, or 
negative answer. 

. Transmit the answer to the inquirer. 

. File the reservation information. 

. Provide the decision maker with data by 
which he decides to accept or to reject a re- 
quest. 

g. Provide answers to inquiries on whether or 

not an individual is holding a reservation. 
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The maintainance of a file of reservation infor- 
mation seems to satisfy the conditions of fre- 
quency, repetition, and freedom from judgement 
that make it amenable to automatic execution. 

The provision of information to the reservations 
staff to help them decide to accept or to reject 
further requests and to answer queries about the 
existence or status of individual reservations is a 
routine and frequent file search process which is 
usually automated as an integral part of an auto- 
matic filing system. 


2. Guest registration. 
A registration system must: 
a. Receive a list of people holding confirmed 
reservations, 


b. Negotiate the sale of rooms with both reser- 
vation holders and walk-ins. 
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c. Decide what room to assign a guest (includ- 
ing no room). 

d. Acquire acknowledgement of the guest’s ac- 
ceptance of a contract via his signature. 

e. Provide information to the guest billing sys- 
tem that will enable the guest to be charged 
for services rendered. 

f. Notify the information center of the room 
assignment. 


The places where automatic methods are ap- 
propriate in guest registration are in room assign- 
ment and in providing information to the billing 
system. 

Room assignment, presently done by the desk 
clerk with the aid of the room rack, is a file search 
process in which a file of rooms (the room rack) 
is searched to see if it contains an item corre- 
sponding to the desires of the guest. The rules 
for this search are quite complex but, if stated 
adequately, require no judgment. Such a file 
search is readily automated. In fact, the more 
complex the rules, the more desirable automation 
becomes, since a machine will never forget nor 
will it misinterpret a rule. 

The automatic initiation of a guest account 
from the registration form is fully suited to auto- 
mation, This operation is actually the first step in 
the process of guest billing. 


3. Guest accounting and cash sales. 


A. Recording of guest charges and cash trans- 
actions. A guest charge recording system, and to 
some extent a cash sales recording system, must: 


a. Record the identity of the charger, the nature 
of service provided, and the sale amount, This 
must be done with sufficient speed to avoid 
late charges. 

b. Permit investigation and adjudication of com- 
plaints. 

c. Permit payment of appropriate amounts to a 
server and to various tax agencies. 

d. Have provision for error detection and cash 
balancing. 


B. Settlement of guest bills. A system for 
settling guest bills musi: 


a. Present in legible (preferably printed) form 
the total amount due from the guest in suit- 
able detail for him to check accuracy. 

b. Require a time for presentation which is 
small in comparison to the total settlement 
time. 

c. Permit settlement by cash, credit card, or 
transfer to the city ledger. 


All the parts of the guest accounting function 
form, as a whole, a file creation, file maintenance, 


file search, and file termination process. The file 
is created as a part of the registration process. It 
is maintained by the posting and payment of 
charges, and it is searched to permit adjustment 
of complaints, It is terminated when an account 
is removed as paid in full or transferred to the 
city ledger. These steps possess all the characteris- 
tics of a function suited to automatic execution. 


4, City ledger billing. 
A city ledger is essentially a billing system 
which must: 


a. Accept charges from approved persons. 


b. Provide for the determination cf which per- 
sons are acceptable. 


c. Render bills to those who have made charges. 


d. Post payments as received and aid in identifi- 
cation of them. 


e. Maintain records of outstanding balances. 


The city ledger billing function is an extension 
of the guest accounting function and is suited to 
automatic execution for the same reasons. The 
search of this file is less frequent than in the case 
of the guest accounts, but the file itself is much 
larger. The larger the file the more applicable is 
automatic file treatment. 


5. Function room usage. 


Hotels vary widely in the number and types 
of rooms available for public use. Almost all pub- 
lic room rentals are individually negotiated, This 
wide variation is in conflict with the requirement 
that the function be performed in essentially the 
same way each time and makes automation im- 
practical. The accounting procedures involved 
might be a practical addition to an extant auto- 
matic system but neither their volume nor their 
complexity warrant a separate system. 


6. Food and beverage control. 


In general, “food control” implies at least four 
separate goals: 


a. Insurance of good inventory practice; i.e. 
maintenance of a proper balance between 
orders, holding and shortage costs. 

b. Insurance of quality control; i.e. mainte- 
nance of the quality of the food served with- 
out undue scrap losses. 

c. Production of data useful for arriving at de- 
cisions concerning menu content, pricing, 
and “make or buy”. 

d. Inhibition of waste and theft. 


e. Development otherwise of economical food 
and beverage usage. 
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At this time there is no concrete evidence that 
introducing automated data handling either 
would or would not be justified by greater 
achievement of the goals of the effort. Food 
preparation and service is a complex manufac- 
turing process which, unfortunately, from the 
point of view of automation, involves units of 
relatively low value (although high volume ). This 
means that economy in maintenance of control is 
both requisite and difficult. This in turn implies 
that a research program of substantial magnitude, 
would be necessary before the value of automa- 
tion could be established. 

Essentially the same remarks apply to beverage 
control as to food control. However, beverage 
preparation and service is a much simpler manu- 
facturing process than food preparation and serv- 
ice in that the variety of drinks is smaller than 
the varieties of foods and the menu of drinks 
stays relatively constant. On this basis it is likely 
that controls for beverages will come before con- 
trols for food. This order of development may 
have advantages in that the methods can be tried 
and proven in the simpler cases before they are 
applied to the more complex case. 


7. Accounts payable. 
A system for handling accounts payable must: 


a. Receive invoices from purveyors. 
b. Assure that the goods shown on the invoices 
were actually received in good order. 


c. Assure that each purchase was made within 
the limitation of the authority vested in the 
person placing the order. 


d. Prepare checks to pay suppliers, 


e. Distribute expenses to the appropriate cate- 
gories. 


Some of the parts of the Accounts Payable 
function appear to qualify for automatic execu- 
tion, such as the preparation of checks to sup- 
pliers and the distribution of the charges to vari- 
ous ledgers. These two operations are actually 
functions that are performed on a file of infor- 
mation. The creation of this file, involving the 
receipt of invoices, the checking of shipments, 
etc. requires extensive use of judgment. This be- 
ing the case it does not appear that automatic 
execution of Accounts Payable is a suitable can- 
didate at present. To those hotels using detailed 
food and beverage controls, automation in ac- 
counts payable may be useful. 


8. Payroll preparation. 
A Payroll preparation system must: 
a. Record time worked by employees, and super- 
visor approval. 
. Prepare pay checks for employees. 
. Insure adherence to legal requirements. 
. Calculate taxes due to governmental agencies. 


. Provide data for those hotels using detailed 
controls. 
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The wide acceptance of automatic procedures 
for the preparation of payrolls in the business 
world removes any doubt as to the suitability of 
executing hotel payrolls automatically. 


9. General accounting functions. 


Events in the Hotel resulting in financial trans- 
actions representing revenue, expense, or other 
accounting classifications, the bulk of which are 
associated with the previous functions, are 
processed in the system. Where the financial trans- 
actions are not included in the previous functions 
—as for example the sale of a public function— 
other means are used to incorporate them. 


10. Reporting for management control. 


Reporting for management control in the hotel 
business is carried out at present primarily via 
a small set of reports including the daily report 
of sales in various restaurants, the rooms sold 
report, the monthly profit and loss statement, etc. 

These reports are for the most part of long 
standing usage and practically the whole of the 
management group has “grown up” with them. 
That they have and do serve a purpose is indis- 
putable. It is equally indisputable that any or all 
of them can be reproduced accurately and com- 
pletely with an automatic system. But to use an 
automatic system in this way is merely to scratch 
the surface of the potential available. 

This report cannot possibly do more than men- 
tion the burgeoning field of management science 
which is dedicated to improving the process of 
management. However, hotel managers should 
certainly become aware of the vast amount of 
work that has been done aimed at utilizing com- 
puters to process and supply information perti- 
nent to the basic decisions managers must make. 
After becoming long used to and experienced at 
selecting from a mass of incompletely digested 
data, such as a monthly report, it may be difficult 


to change habits, but it is well worth while to do 
sO. 
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The important transition necessary is to think 
through the process of just what data is required 
for decisions which recur and to specify that it be 
provided. In other words, it is no longer necessary 
to take time for analysis which a computer can 
do. 

Another way in which an automatic system can 
be of great usefulness is in carrying out the com- 
putation of forecasts. At best, all accounting in- 
formation is history; what is needed is accurate 
prediction of the uncontrolable events of the fu- 
ture so that appropriate action can be taken to 
meet them. 

The suitability of management reporting as an 
area for automation can be summarized with the 
comment that it almost certainly is the area that 
will eventually provide the greatest return. The 
return may be hard to demonstrate but it is likely 
to be sufficient to justify automating if not one 
dollar were saved in clerical personnel. 


V. A Proposed System for Automating 
Information Processing 


The discussion up to this point has established 
that an information handling system is the best 
candidate as a first step toward automation. This 
section is concerned with the design of such a 
system and constitutes what the authors regard 
as a serious contender for immediate action. 
Technical feasibility is established here; eco- 
nomic feasibility is discussed in the next chapter. 

No order of presentation of the many aspects of 
a complex system is completely satisfactory since 
all aspects are mutually dependent. However, the 
best order seems to be to state in general terms 
the nature of the equipment involved and what 
the system accomplishes, Once this is established, 
it is then more meaningful to discuss how it car- 
ries out its tasks, its appearance to guests and to 
hotel personnel, and its effect on various staff 
members. 


1. General Configuration of the System. 


In broad outline, the system consists of a com- 
puter with large information storage capacity lo- 
cated at a central point and connected by tele- 
phone wire to number of “input” and “output” 
devices in each of a set of hotels (approximately 
5 to 15 hotels). 

One type of “input” device consists of a ma- 
chine which closely resembles a ten key adding 
machine but has in addition certain indicator 


lights and in some cases a cash drawer. The “out- 
put” devices are electrically driven typewriters 
similar to the conventional teletype machines. 
Some of the electric typewriters also serve as in- 
put devices for the transmission of alphabetic in- 
formation to the computer. The wire connection 
provides essentially instantaneous access to the 
computer from any input or output unit; there is 
no human operator intervention in the transmis- 
sion of information. 


2. Basic System Services Proposed 


The basic services to be performed by the pro- 
posed system are as follows: 


A. In reservation handling it will: 


a. 


b. 


receive teletype messages from the _hotel’s 
reservation office and record the prospective 
guest’s name, address, date of arrival, etc. 

tally the number of reservations outstanding 
for each class of room for each day in the 


future and supply this information on de- 
mand. 


. provide a prediction of room availability 


based on promised guest check outs, reser- 
vations held, and previous experience. 


B. In guest registration it will: 


a. 


b. 


d. 


provide at the beginning of each day a set of 
registration cards complete, except for signa- 
ture and room assignment, for all reservation 
holders. 

provide a teletype report showing room 
clerks the next room to be assigned in each 
class (single, twin, etc.) This service is ex- 
plained in more detail later. 


. provide on the same report form a statement 


of the number of rooms in each class com- 
mitted to reservation holders and the num- 
ber available for walkins, 

on notification than an accepted walk-in or a 
reservation holder has arrived and been as- 
signed a room, the system will automatically 
open an account for the guest, allowing him 
to charge for hotel service. It will also notify 
the information center of the assignment. 


C. In recording of guest charges and cash sales it 
will: 


a. 


b. 


post charges to the guest accounts immedi- 
ately upon their transmission by wire from 
the source and record cash transactions. 
maintain a journal in time sequence of 
charges received. 


. check charges automatically for “reasonable- 


ness”; e.g., identifying obvious errors of ex- 
tremely large or small dollar amounts, non- 
existant rooms, etc. 
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d. 


e. 


b. 


automatically post room charges from regis- 
tration and check out data. 

inform the general cashier as to cash due 
from various persons such as_ bartenders, 
restaurant cashiers, etc. 


. inform the credit manager when bills exceed 


specific criteria in age, amount, or other 
specified characteristic. 


. In the process of settling a guest bill it will: 
a. 


on signal of the guest’s room number, cause 
a printer to fill in a preprinted form with the 
guest’s name, room number and the charges 
made, classified in the categories presently 
used. 


. complete the above operation in an average 


of 15 seconds. 


. notify the housekeeper when a checkout oc- 


curs. 


. In city ledger billing it will: 
a. 


transfer guest accounts to the city ledger on 
signal from the front office cashier. 

post charges to non-guest city ledger ac- 
counts. 


. print and mail bills to departed guests on a 


regular billing schedule. 


d. print and mail non-guest accounts. 


h. 


a 


b. 


g. 
h. 


. post payments to accounts and maintain bal- 


ance records. 


. print and mail statements of unpaid accounts 


of specified age. 


. produce compilations of the state of ac- 


counts receivable by age at specified inter- 
vals. 


produce lists of persons whose accounts de- 
serve actions by the credit department. 


aid in payment identification. 


. In payroll preparation it will: 
a. 


receive and record time in and time out in- 
formation and job classification. 
calculate amounts deductible for taxes, in- 


surance, union dues, bonds, etc. as well as 
net pay. 


. prepare checks for individuals. 
. deliver the checks to the appropriate depart- 


ment heads or other designated individuals 
in each hotel. 


. prepare reports for all tax agencies. 
. obtain and maintain approval that the calcu- 


lation procedures used insure compliance 
with the law. 


maintain records required by the regulatory 
agencies. 


provide data for payroll control. 


. In the area of food and beverage control it will 


have the capacity to record the numbers of 
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various food and beverage items sold. Present 
practice is so varied as to make uncertain what 
steps beyond this are economic. 


H. The content of all present reports including 
the monthly statement, room occupancy report, 
daily report of sales, employees time used, etc. 
will be presented either in their present form 
or in an improved form utilizing the computer’s 
editing ability. As improved report forms are 
developed and accepted, the system’s cap- 
ability can be modified to provide the new 
material. 


3. Description of Operation of System Functions 
Directly Affecting Guests. 


The description of these functions is most 
easily followed by tracing the sequence of events 
that are occasioned by a typical guest and show- 
ing how these events affect the guest and the 
hotel staff members involved. 


A. Direct contacts of the guest with the 
automatic system 


Reservations. The guest’s initial contact with 
the hotel is in the form of a request for a reser- 
vation which may come by letter, wire, telephone, 
or in person, Assuming the request is accepted, 


some or all of the following information is re- 
corded: 


. Name of guest 

. Number in party 

. Length of stay (estimate ) 

Date of arrival 

. Guarantee (if necessary ) 

Agent, if commissionable 

. Address of guest 

. Business address of guest 

. Specification of accommodations requested 
. Rate requested 
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The recording process involves typing this in- 
formation on an electric typewriter and simul- 
taneously punching a paper tape which is used to 
transmit the information to the computer. The 
form on which the information is typed is the con- 
firmation notice which is preprinted with all but 
the variable data and is arranged to fit a window 
envelope. Thus the pertinent information is re- 
corded and an answer prepared in one operation. 
The computer in turn updates the tally of rooms 
reserved in the appropriate class, 


Registration. The next contact of hotel and 
guest occurs when he arrives at the registration 
desk. It is proposed that, since he is a reservation 
holder, the room clerk will have in a readily ac- 
cessible file, in alphabetical order, a previously 
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prepared registration form containing as much in- 
formation as the reservation request showed. 

This form is completed by the guest and the 
clerk then assigns a room by observing the tele- 
type printer in front of him. The printer, which 
is driven from the computer, shows the next 
room to be sold in each of a number of classes of 
rooms. Should the guest ask for a specific room, 
the clerk can interrogate the computer to see if it 
is available. The uncommon guest who states re- 
quirements beyond those covered by the classes 
on the clerk’s teletype must be dealt with as he 
is now. Either the clerk’s own knowledge of the 
hotel or a room description file must be consulted 
to fulfill the request. 


At the time the clerk records the sale of a room 
by keying his ten key machine with the room 
number and the initials of the guest, an account 
is immediately opened for the guest allowing him 
to charge for services. At a convenient time later, 
probably when several registrations have been 
accumulated, the information not yet recorded 
from the reservation is transmitted to the com- 
puter. 

(At this point the authors would like to note that 
this exposition is by no means all inclusive. Com- 
ments on the preparation of the reservation holder 
list, on procedures for dealing with walk-ins, on travel 
agent commission data, etc., have been omitted from 
this description in the interest of brevity. They have 
not, however, been left out of the thinking which 
underlies this suggested design. The remainder of the 
description will be similarly limited to the highlights 
of each operation.) 


Guest Charges. The next action of interest by 
the guest is when he incurs a charge for food, 
beverage, laundry, or some other service, Sta- 
tioned at appropriate points are the aforemen- 
tioned “ten key input devices”. When the guest 
acknowledges a charge, his room number and 
another number corresponding to his initials to- 
gether with the amount charged are keyed onto 
the input device. This causes the charge to be 
recorded against his account in the computer 
memory. The process is carried out with a very 
short time delay and can be expected to elim‘nate 
most late charges. 

Other features of the system include a pro- 
vision for handling the payment of tips to waiters 
when the tip has been added to the check by the 
guest. In addition, the system will examine each 
charge for reasonableness, that is, a check is made 
of the size of the charge and if it is very high or 
very low, the person registering the charge will be 


alerted to a possible error. Similarly, when a 
guest’s bill exceeds predetermined limits either 
per day or in total, the credit manager is notified 
automatically. 

Checking Out. When the guest announces that 
he wishes to check out of the hotel, the front of- 
fice cashier will insert into the system, using a 
ten key input device, the room number of the 
guest and the number equivalent of the guest’s 
initials. The system will then cause the bill for 
the guest to be printed out, on a printer at the 
cashier's station. 

This bill will be typed on a preprinted form on 
which all the categories have been listed, similar 
to the format used in many European hotels. 
Along with the guest’s name, the room number, 
the type of accommodations, and the rate are also 
printed. The charges for the various services are 
printed in the appropriate column, with indication 
of the date that each group of charges was in- 
curred. 

When the guest settles his bill, in whatever 
manner he uses, the front office cashier enters the 
manner of disposition of the bill into the system 
through the ten-key input device. The procedure 
is to key into the system the room number, the 
guest identification, and the manner of settle- 
ment. If the guest pays cash in full, the clerk 
presses the “paid in full” bar on the input device. 
Similar keys are provided for “transfer to city 
ledger” and “credit card”. 

The clerk puts the bill into the input device 
printing slot which causes the keys pressed and 
the action taken to be printed on the bill as an 
accuracy check. The copy of the bill, with the 
disposition printing on it, is then filed at the 
front office by day for possible later checking 
if needed. The process of inserting the disposition 
of the bill by the cashier also causes the system 
to print out, on a printer in the housekeeper’s of- 
fice, the number of the vacated room. 

When the front office cashier inserts into the 
system the disposition of the guest’s bill, the sys- 
tem examines the disposition. If the disposition 
is to transfer to the city ledger, the system will 
extract the record from the current guest bill file 
and insert it into the city ledger file. A modest 
number of individuals who are not guests in the 
hotel are permitted to charge to the city ledger. 
This does not include regular commercial credit 
card holders. Regular card holders will fill in a 
credit card voucher at those points in the hotel 
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permitting such charges, and the voucher will be 
handled by the accounting office in the same way 
as is done at present. 

Guests who frequently use the hotel for meals, 
for example, will be issued a hotel credit card on 
which a special number is printed. This number 
will serve the function of the guest room in the 
insertion of the charge by the restaurant cashier. 
Such accounts appear very much like regular 
room accounts but are kept in a special file. 

City Ledger. When a guest checks out of the 
hotel and transfers his account to the city ledger, 
the system will prepare and mail a bill to the 
guest. This preparation and mailing will be done 
at the data processing center. A specific time will 
be set aside each day for the preparation of city 
ledger bills. The number of such bills sent out per 
day is such that in no case would the load be so 
great as to require more than two days for print- 
ing and mailing. Hotel credit card holders are 
billed in a similar manner once a month. 


As checks are received in payment of city led- 
ger accounts at the hotel’s general accounting of- 
fice, the identification information from each 
check, the city ledger number, and the amount 
of the check are punched on a tape preparation 
machine in the accounting office. To facilitate the 
correct posting of checks, the statement sent to 
the guest will include a stub to be returned with 
the check. This stub will have printed on it the 
folio number and the dates of stay. If the guest 
does not send back the stub, the accounting of- 
fice will have to find the folio number from the 
information contained on the check. However, 
lists of guests and their folio numbers are made 
available so that this is possible. 

City ledger accounts are rebilled at intervals 
specified by the hotels. The record of the billing 
date is kept with each account, and when the 
specified interval has passed, another bill is sent. 
Also, summaries of the state of the city ledger 
bills, in particular the aging analysis, will be 
printed out at the accounting office on a periodic 
basis as well as being available on request, Final- 
ly, accounts over a specified age will be printed 
out in the accounting office with the print out in- 
cluding all the particulars as to billing dates, etc. 
for action by the credit office. 


B. Room clerk functions in relations to the 
automatic system 


The implementation of an automatic system 
permits the room clerk to devote all his time to 
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the direct personal service of the guest without 
having to leave the guest at the desk while the 
clerk investigates the room rack. 

Room clerks may be stationed at either of two 
places in the hotel, the regular registration desk or 
a temporary registration desk set up to handle 
the guests of a specific convention. The actions 
of the registration clerk are the same in both 
cases. 

It is proposed that the clerk be provided with 
a page printer on which appears a set of room 
numbers. Each number corresponds to a room in 
a different category. The hotel management will 
have established the set of categories to be used 
in describing rooms. The number that appears in 
each category will be the number of the next 
room for sale in that category. The clerk is also 
provided with a ten key input device connected 
to the central computer. 

When a guest has indicated the type of room 
he wants, the clerk decides what category the 
request falls in and looks on the printer for the 
number of the next available room in that cat- 
egory. The clerk then places the registration card 
in a holder on the input device, keys in the room 
number and the room rate and presses the acti- 
vate bar. This causes the room number and rate 
to be printed on the registration card and the 
attached carbon slips (rooming slip, telephone 
slip, and information slip) and at the same time 
informs the computer that the room has been 
sold. 

Normal registration procedure then follows 
with the bellman receiving the rooming slip and 
escorting the guest to his room. At the same time 
the computer, upon receiving the information 
that the room has been sold causes the printer 
to show a new room number, that of the next 
room available in the chosen category. 

In the event that there is no number showing, 
indicating that no room is available in the cat- 
egory desired by the guest, the clerk informs the 
guest of that fact and between them they decide 
on another category. 

The establishment of the fact that a room has 
been sold is sufficient for the system to prepare to 
accept charges to that room. The details of the 
identity of the guest, his full name, address, num- 
ber in party, and so on, are inserted at a later time 
by the use of a tape preparation keyboard. This 
keyboard is used to prepare a number of guest 
registrations for insertion at one time rather than 
have to put each one in individually. 


It is clear that the categories presented for sale 
are critical. The hotel, of course, can choose that 
set of categories which best represents the avail- 
able rooms and the system shows the room clerk 
at all times the number of rooms unsold, reserved, 
and available in each category. 

It is always possible that a guest will make a 
request that cannot be satisfied by the categories 
displayed. To answer these special requests, the 
room clerk must either have available a written 
list or room book with complete information. This 
is no different from the present; even the most 
complete room rack cannot contain all the infor- 
mation about every room. The majority of guests, 
however, do not make such difficult requests so 
that the number of occasions on which the room 
book is required will be small. 

In a later section a more complete mechaniza- 
tion of the room rack is discussed. This more 
complete version will further reduce the number 
of questions that the clerk cannot answer but will 
not completely eliminate them. 


C. Front office cashier functions in relation to the 
automatic system 


Installation of the proposed automatic system 
removes from the front office cashiers the duties 
of posting to guest bills and permits the cashiers 
to devote full time to the service of the guests, In 
addition, all cashiers have complete access to the 
information in the system so that it is not neces- 
sary to restrict the work of a given cashier to a 
particular set of floors. The cashiers are provided 
with electric typewriters on which the bills are 
printed by the system and with input devices 
for requesting the printing of a bill and for dis- 
posing of a bill when settled. 

Given a guest’s request for a bill, the cashier 
will key the number of the room into the input 
device and press the activate bar asking that a 
statement be printed. The typewriter will then 
print out the statement. The cashier may then in- 
sert another request for a bill through the input 
device even though the first is still being printed, 
allowing the cashier to serve more than one guest 
at a time. The cashier then presents the bill to the 
guest who will either settle the account at that 
time or indicate that it should be transferred to 
the city ledger. 

The cashier, in either event, uses the keyboard 
to insert into the system the manner in which the 
statement was settled. If the setlement was in 
cash or by check, the system will automatically 


close out the account. If the account was to be 
transferred to the city ledger the system will 
make the transfer with no further action required 
by the cashier. The city ledger statement will be 
sent to the guest, again with no further action on 
the part of any operator, on the schedule estab- 
lished by the hotel. 

In the event that an item on the guest state- 
ment is challenged, the original charge is much 
more readily available than at present. If the dif- 
ficulty is a large one, the guest may discuss the 
problem with the Assistant Manager on duty. If 
the difficulty is one within the specific authority 
of the cashier, a suitable allowance may be made. 
If an allowance is made, the fact is inserted into 
the system through the input keyboard and no 
further action is required. 

It will be noted that no mention is made of the 
posting of room charges, presently a major func- 
tion of the night auditors. No such posting is re- 
quired in an automatic system. The room rate and 
the fact of occupancy are available in the system. 
At an appropriate time during the night the room 
charge is added to the account of all occupied 
rooms. The function is entirely automatic and 
requires no external operations. An automatic 
system can post the charges to all the rooms of a 
1000-room hotel in about one minute. 


D. Point-of-settlement cashier functions in 
relation to the automatic system 


The cashiers will be provided with a cash 
register, part of which is connected to the auto- 
matic system. In the case of a charged check, the 
cashier enters the room number, the amount and 
three digits representing the name. She presses 
the ‘charge’ bar and the information, amount and 
room number, are transmitted to the automatic 
system. In this way the charges are posted im- 
mediately to the account of the guest and late 
charges due to delays in the transmission of 
checks to the posting cashiers are eliminated. 


E. General effect of the automatic system 


The overall effect of an automatic system is to 
relieve the personnel who are in contact with the 
guests from time consuming clerical duties. The 
staff should then be able to devote itself entirely 
to the function of satisfying the needs of the 
guests in the most efficient manner possible. The 
personal touch, essential to hospitality, is unim- 
peded by paperwork. 
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4. Description of Operation of System Functions 
Not Directly Affecting Guests. 


With the exception of the collection of the em- 
ployee time data, the automatic system can pre- 
pare practically all the payroll data that is re- 
quired. 


A. Payroll 


The first step in the automatic preparation of 
the payroll is the insertion into the system of the 
master payroll list, including the name, social se- 
curity number and other permanent data for each 
employee. In appropriate cases this will also in- 
clude union dues, deductions for hospital insur- 
ance and bonds, etc. This master list will be 
altered as the information for any employee 
changes or as employees are added or separated. 

During each pay period the time data will be 
collected for the employees and delivered to the 
payroll office. The data will be prepared for in- 
sertion into the system by punching it onto paper 
tape. When it is complete, the entire tape is in- 
serted into the system. As is usually the case at 
present, the supervisors will be responsible for the 
accuracy of the information pertaining to em- 
ployees under their control. 

On the basis of the information on the master 
employee list and on the periodic time list the 
automatic system can produce the payroll. The 
system will print out a complete set of checks for 
all employees, including the stub for the em- 
ployees’ records. These checks will be delivered 
to the designated officials in the hotel for signa- 
ture. 


An integral part of the preparation of the pay- 
roll is the creation of the records required for ac- 
counting and for the regulatory agencies. A led- 
ger card will be maintained in the system for each 
employee, showing all amounts earned, all deduc- 
tions, and compliance with the minimum wage 
laws. These ledgers are available on demand or 
will be printed out for permanent file each 
quarter. Some reports, such as the W-2 forms for 
the Federal income tax will be printed out an- 
nually. 

In addition to employee records, records are 
also kept for the hotel. Included in these are the 
quarterly tax payments to the Federal and the 
State Governments, both for income tax and for 
unemployment insurance, 


The preparation of the checks and the records 
for the payroll is done in the automatic system 
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under the control ot computer programs. These 
programs may be submitted, in advance, to the 
government agencies involved in the regulation 
of payroll matters, for their approval. When these 
programs are approved, their use is adequate and 
proper proof that regulations are fully observed. 


B. Reporting for Management Control 


As mentioned earlier, the automatic system 
will deliver the present reports either in their 
present form or in an improved form to be de- 
veloped and approved by the hotels. In addition, 
a variety of other bookkeeping functions may be 
performed. The following are examples of such 
additional functions: 


x. 


Allowances. Challenges of items on bills by 
guests may result in an allowance for the item 
by the hotel. Such allowances are permitted by 
authorized personnel. If an allowance is to be 
given, a voucher is filled out, as it is now, and 
signed by the authorized agent. The informa- 
tion on the voucher is inserted into the auto- 
matic system by any ten-key device and all 
vouchers are delivered to the accounting office. 
Once a day a list is prepared, by the system, 
and printed out in the accounting office, con- 
taining all allowances, the amounts, the reasons, 
and the issuing agent. The numbers, types, and 
reasons for the allowances may then be used 
by management in its planning. 


. Corrections. Errors will be made in any system 


and provision for the insertion of corrections is 
required, The system will print out, once a day, 
a list of corrections, indicating the status both 
before and after the correction, to prevent un- 
authorized or improper corrections from being 
inserted. 


. Travel Agents. The list of commissionable agents 


will be inserted into the system when it begins 
operation. This list will include the name and 
address of the agent, and the identification 
number assigned to him. Additions to the agent 
list will be made, from time to time, at the cen- 
ter. This is done at the center because it is 
desirable that one agent list serve all hotels. 
Each agent in the list will be tagged to indi- 
cate which of the hotels recognize him as 
authorized, When a new agent requests service, 
the center will check for approval from all the 
hotels and will insert a properly annotated 
record. A new list of agents will be printed out 
by the system from time to time to replace out 
of date lists in each hotel. 


The system will prepare checks for travel 


will be printed out in the accounting office. 
Along with the checks will be a summary of 
amounts paid to agents. The accounting office is 
responsible for signing and mailing the checks. 


. Occupancy records. The system will print out, 


once a day, occupancy records for each hotel. 
These will be printed out in the accounting 
office. One record will be a floor sale record, 
indicating, for each floor, the numbers of the 
rooms sold, the rate charged, the number of 
guests, and any other items such as number of 
beds. The totals for each floor and for the hotel 
will be included. This corresponds to a list made 
up each night by the room clerk, A second list 
will be a record of all new guests. This list will 
be in three parts. The first part is a list of guests 
alphabetically arranged, who have entered the 
hotel the previous day, and with each name the 
room number of the guest and the folio number 
assigned to that guest’s account. The second 
list contains the same information except ar- 
ranged with room numbers first in room number 
order. The third list again contains the same in- 
formation, but with the folio number first and 
in folio number order. 

The floor sale list is used by the accounting 
office, and a copy of the list without the rate 
information is delivered to the housekeeper to 
serve as a check of rooms to be cleaned. 

The three new guest lists are filed in the ac- 
counting office and are used to locate informa- 
tion about any guest that is required at any 
time after the guest has left the hotel. 


. Overpayment, Provision must be made for those 


few cases where a guest will send in a check 
that is too large to pay for a city ledger bill. 
Substantial overpayments must be returned to 
the guest. The system will automatically print 
out a list of overpayments and the accounting 
office will indicate, by an input from their office, 
which are to be sent checks. The system will 
cause the checks to be printed on the account- 
ing office printer. These checks will be signed 
and mailed at the accounting office. 


. Bank reconciliation, All checks written by the 


hotel, whether they be produced automatically 
or not, are paler into the system. The check 
number and the amount are entered through the 
tape preparation machine in the accounting of- 
fice. When the checks are returned from the 
bank after having been cleared, they are again 
entered into the system, by the same method, 
for reconciliation. The checks are automatically 
reconciled by the system and a reconciliation 
statement is printed out in the accounting office. 


From time to time it is expected that new re- 
ports may be required and old ones modified. It 
is a feature of the automatic system that such 
changes can readily be made. 


agents on the basis of recognition that a guest 
was sent in by an agent, indicated on the reser- 
vation data, and a count of the time stayed at 
the hotel and the rate charged. These checks 
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VI. Economics of the Proposed Automatic 
System 


A natural center of interest to a hotelman in 
reviewing a proposal of the kind presented in 
this report is the investment required and the re- 
turn expected. This portion of the report is de- 
voted to a brief examination of the economic fac- 
tors which will ultimately determine the con- 
ditions under which the proposal can be found 
acceptable. 

It must be admitted at the outset that it is im- 
possible to tell any specific hotel exactly what it 
may expect in the way of dollar savings. There 
are far too many variable conditions surrounding 
any one situation such as the size of the unit, the 
size of its city, the extent of services offered, the 
time at which action might be taken, etc. 

Instead, the authors have limited themselves to 
a more modest goal. Our estimate of the status 
quo is that some hotels should take immediate ac- 
tion toward automation, some should at least take 
steps to learn about opportunities that will be 
available to them soon and others need not take 
any particular steps at this time. (The last group 
must await further developments in technology ). 
The intent of this section is to allow a reader to 
identify his own hotel with one of the three 
groups. To this end the various limiting condi- 
tions are outlined in the following paragraphs. 

The principal limiting condition has already 
been noted; namely, that the smallest electronic 
computers are too large and too expensive to 
match an individual hotel’s needs. This means 
that a hotel must share computer facilities before 
the proposed system becomes economically at- 
tractive. Obviously this implies someone to share 
the facility with and the sharers must be reason- 
ably close. “Reasonably close” cannot be precisely 
determined, but the cost of full time telephone 
lines from a twenty miles out suburb are several 
times the cost of an equivalent service extending 
only a mile or so in a metropolitan area, Smaller 
hotels normally found in suburbs are not ruled 
out by this influence, but as they become smaller 
and further away, the net saving decreases rapid- 
ly. In any case, it may be expected that initial ef- 
forts will center on hotels in major cities. As oper- 
ational problems are solved and procedures re- 
duced to well established routines it will be more 
practicable to provide service at a distance. 

The central economic unit is thus what we shall 
refer to as a “complex”, meaning a group of hotels 
in a metropolitan area. The ideal complex has at 


least 10,000 rooms in units of 1,000 rooms per 
hotel or more. Obviously there are only a few 
such candidates and economic implementation 
is not limited to these few. The larger hotels do, 
however, have the larger potential savings and 
the hotels exercising the most detailed controls 
have the greatest opportunities. 

At the other extreme, there is the small, rela- 
tively isolated hotel in a town or small city where 
the proposed system would be completely inap- 
plicable at the present time. There is also a lower 
limit in the size of hotels that can be economical- 
ly served even in a large city. If, for example, one 
of three people presently involved in “paperwork” 
activities could be dispensed with, the gross 
amount available to spend on a data processing 
center's service is approximately $400 per month. 
It is likely that about $200 per month would be 
required for wire connection, input and output 
equipment which would leave only $200 per 
month for payment of the hotel’s share of the 
centers cost and the hotel’s savings. At the 
present time this would not be attractive. 

In the absence of being able to state the savings 
available to a particular hotel, it appears useful 
to illustrate how such a calculation can be made. 
The steps are as follows: 


1. Count the number of persons presently em- 
ployed in each of the following job categories: 
a. Night Auditors 
b. City Ledger Personnel 
c. Payroll Personnel 
d. Revenue Controllers 
e. Front Office Cashiers 
f. Room Clerks 

g. Accounts Payable Personnel 

h. Credit Department Personnel 

i. Reservation Office Personnel 
j. Elliot Fisher Operators 

k. Time keepers 

l. Mail and Information Clerks 

m. Food and Beverage Controllers 

n 


. Other Accounting and Administrative and 
General Personnel 


o. Other Front Office Personnel 


2. Estimate the number of each required given the 
data processing service proposed previously. 


3. Subtract to find the gross savings in each cat- 
egory and multiply each by the appropriate 
wage rate including benefits and taxes. 


4, Estimate the cost of the data processing service 
at about $3.00 per room per month. This is 
necessarily a rough estimate. 
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5. Subtract the processing service cost from the 
gross personnel saving and find the net. 


6. Add an estimate of savings associated with re- 
duction of required space and cost equipment 
presently in use. 


A key figure in this calculation is, of course, the 
estimate of $3.00 per room per month. This should 
serve to guide an interested hotelman in the eval- 
uation of his hotels opportunity to automate 
paperwork. 


An important influence on overall savings to 
the industry (though probably unevaluable at 
this time) is the willingness of hotelmen to adopt 
uniform practices. No one would suggest uni- 
formity in those areas which give a hotel its 
“personality”, but there are many places wherein 
uniformity would be valuable. An example of 
where this has already taken place to a degree is 
in adoption of the Uniform System of Accounts 
for Hotels. Even here, however, there are ap- 
preciable variances in interpretation. 

The reason for uniformity being valuable is 
that where it exists, a single computer program 
can be used in many areas. Programs are expen- 
sive to write and trivial variances in practice 
which cost nothing in a manual operation can be 
costly to automate. Any cooperative efforts that 
can be brought about either through hotel associ- 
ations or other should be supported. 


VII. The Development of an Automatic System 


This section discusses the steps that would be 
taken in the course of the development and instal- 
lation of an automatic system such as the one 
described in this report, the time involved in the 
installation of the system, and its life expectancy. 

The management of the participating hotels 
can expect a series of events, each of which is de- 
scribed more fully below, to take place in the 
following sequence: 


1. Detailed system design. 
. Selection of equipment. 
. Final decision on system design and costs. 
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. Purchase and operation of hardware. 
a. Acquisition of equipment. 
b. Design of installations. 
c. Programming. 
5. Installation of central equipment and checking 
of programs, 
6. Installation of equipment in hotels. 
7. Start of change-over to new system. 


8. Completion of change-over and full system 
operation. 


1. Detailed System Design. 


After a group of hotels makes the decision to 
install an automatic system to perform a specfied 
set of functions, the first order of business is the 
detailed specification of what the system will do, 
how it will do it, and when. The level of detail 
required here is much greater than the general 
specifications needed by the hotels to reach their 
initial decisions and is carried out by a joint effort 
of the hotel's personnel and system specialists. 

The result of this detailed design is a list of in- 
formation inputs that are to enter the system 
given in detail as to content, form, and times of 
occurrence, In addition, it will include the form 
and the content of the outputs and the times at 
which they are to be produced. In the kind of 
system described here some of the inputs and out- 
puts can be scheduled and some can not. 

The time at which payroll information is en- 
tered into the system and the time that the payroll 
checks are to be produced can be fixed in advance. 
On the other hand, the time at which a guest will 
make a charge at a restaurant or ask for a state- 
ment from the front office cashier cannot be fixed 
in advance. In the case of both types of opera- 
tions, scheduled and unscheduled, the quantity of 
the data involved and the frequency of occurrence 
of each event must be established with reasonable 
accuracy. The completion of the list of inputs and 
outputs provides the hotelmen with a statement 
of what the system will do. 

It should be emphasized that the detailed spec- 
ification of the functions of the system is of critical 
importance and requires great cooperation be- 
tween the hotelmen and the system specialists. 
This work must be completed and fully under- 
stood by all parties connected with the system 
before any other work can take place. 


2. Selection of Equipment. 


Completion of the detailed system design per- 
mits selection of the equipment for the system. 
Obviously, even during preliminary discussions 
the designers of the system have in mind the 
general classes of equipment that are applicable 
and their basic characteristics, but the actual 
selection of specific items must await the com- 
pletion of the detailed system design. 


3. Final Cost Calculations. 


A complete list of equipment and a complete 
list of the functions of the system permits a final 
calculation of the cost of the system to be made. 
This is a critical “go-no-go” point in the develop- 
ment of the system. On the basis of the final cost 
estimate the participating hotels can decide to go 
ahead, to modify the requirements and get a new 
estimate, or to take any other course of action 
considered proper. Tlie acceptance by the partici- 
pating group of the costs and the functions to be 
performed permits the actual work of the de- 
velopment and installation of the system to begin. 


4. Purchase and Acquisition of Hardware. 


As soon as the participating hotels have given 
their approval of the system three parts of the 
effort begin to take place at the same time. These 
three steps are the acquisition of the equipment, 
the programming of the functions, and the design 
of the installations. 


A. Acquisition of equipment. The physical parts 
are ordered from manufacturers with appropri- 
ate delivery dates. Discussions are held with 
manufacturers to settle the details of any modi- 
fications that are to be made in standard equip- 
ment or to complete the specifications of any 
special items that must be made. 


B. Design of installations. The hardware of the 
system is to be installed at a central data 
processing point and also in various places in 
each of the participating hotels. Space must 
be acquired for the central processor and proper 
wire connections between it and the hotels must 
be established. In the hotels themselves, the 
hotel staff and the system designers must co- 
operatively decide where the various items are 
to be placed. if modifications in the hotel are 
called for, such as the installation of wiring, 
the hotel must have ample notice of these needs 
so that they may be completed in time. 


C. Programming. The programming of an auto- 
matic computer is a painstaking and complex 
task. A program consists of a set of instructions 
to a computer telling it in complete detail what 
it is to do in the process of executing the func- 
tion covered by the program. A program must 
be written for each of the functions to be per- 
formed by the system, and additional programs 
must be written for special functions. For ex- 
ample, a program must be written to allow the 
individual functions to be performed without 
interfering with one another, As a further ex- 
ample three specific special programs would 
probably be considered essential to the satis- 
factory operation of the system; programs for 
providing an adequate audit trail, for the im- 
pedance of fraud, and to assure that informa- 


tion is not lost in the event of a malfunction of 
the system, 


Provision for specific action in the event of a 
system malfunction should cover the entire range 
of possible accidents that can arise, as far as they 
can reasonably be foreseen. Errors and accidents 
will range from the accidental insertion of er- 
roneous information into the system and me- 
chanical difficulties such as a printer running out 
of paper, up through more serious problems such 
as the failure of a communications line and a 
variety of types of power failure. Consideration 
should be given to each of these problems so that 
specific instructions are available to the operators 
in the hotel informing them as to their conduct 
in the event of a system malfunction and so the 
hotels can know exactly how the system guards 
the hotels aga‘nst loss of information and, conse- 
quently, of revenue. 


5. Installation of Central Equipment. 


The first equipment delivered normally should 
be the central processor equipment. This equip- 
ment can then be checked out for mechanical and 
electronic performance and the programs that 
have thus far been written can be tested and per- 
fected. 


6. Installation of Hotel Equipment. 


The delivery of the equipment needed in the 
hotels should take place sufficiently in advance 
of the date for starting operations that it can be 
installed and tested adequately. 


7. Starting Change-Over. 


The start of the change-over to the new system 
should start quite soon after the beginning of the 
program. Three groups of individuals in the 
participation hotels should take part in the 
change-over: 


First, the senior management of the hotels must 
understand what the system is to do for them and 
what they must do to take full advantage of it. 


Second, individual supervisors must understand 
what their added responsibilities will be and the part 
they will play. 


Third, the actual operators of the system, the desk 
clerks, the cashiers, and others, must be trained in 


their new functions and become confident of them- 
selves. 


A training program to teach the operators the 
function to be performed should be started at the 
earliest convenient time. Such training should 
take place before the system is in operation or 
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losses due to errors will be unnecessarily large. It 
is advisable that training facilities for individual 
operators be available after the system is in oper- 
ation so that new employees may be trained. 

The actual details of a change-over process will 
probably strongly depend on the hotels involved, 
but some general characteristics should be fol- 
lowed. The individual functions of the automatic 
system should be tested one at a time, if possible, 
and compared with the results of the present 
system. It may be desirable to operate some of 
the system functions in parallel with the present 
system as a more complete test. The plans for the 
change-over should be made with considerable 
care so that the hotels are fully aware of what 
constitutes proper operation of any and all func- 
tions. 


8. Completing Change-Over. 


The beginning of full system operation occurs 
when all the functions have been proven accept- 
able, according to the definitions of performance 
agreed to by the participating hotels. 

It is impossible to give a guaranteed elapsed 
time for the installation of an automatic system in 
hotels since there is no experience from which to 
draw, but a fair estimate, based on experience in 
other fields and an appreciation of the special 
problems that are likely to be met in this specific 
case, indicates that a period of eighteen months 
will elapse between the start of the detailed sys- 
tem design and the completion of the change-over 
period and the start of full operation. The follow- 
ing calendar lists the time in months after the 
start of the system design that the listed events 
will occur: 


Months’ 
Time Event 
3 Detailed system design complete 


4 Equipment selection complete 

8 First computer programs complete 

2 First equipment received for check out 
2 Hotel personnel training initiated 

15 Data center equipment installation com- 


pleted 
17 Hotel installations complete 
18 Change-over complete, system operating. 


The life expectancy of the type system under 
discussion here should be on the order of ten 
years, though it is, of course, impossible to make 
a definite statement about a complex of equip- 
ment. The large variety and number of compo- 
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nents in an automatic system will be subject to 
very different amounts of wear and tear and, 
probably, individual items will require replace- 
ment due to one defect or another before ten 
years are passed. 


Under normal operating conditions, however, 
the overall system should operate without major 
overhaul for about ten years. After that time it 
should be expected that gradual replacement of 
components would take place. It should not be 
necessary to turn off the system in the event that 
replacements are required; the system as a whole 
will never need replacement all at once. What 
should happen is that parts requiring replacement 
will be replaced without interruption of service. 

It should be borne in mind that the develop- 
ment of a system such as is described here is 
never really finished. As soon as the system is in 
operation according to the specifications laid 
down at the start, the system’s designers and the 
hotelmen are free to consider extensions, addi- 
tions, and modifications. A few examples of the 
kinds of modifications that might be considered 
are discussed in the next chapter. An automatic 
data processing system is not a single event in 
the history of hotels, but is a continuing process 
or re-examination of operations for the benefit of 
the industry and the public. 


VIII. Possible Future Developments 


The achievement of an operating automatic 
data processing system in hotels will be the first 
use of a new tool of enormous potential. The de- 
velopment of this new tool will be a continuing 
process as new ideas for the use of automatic 
systems are developed in the hotel industry and 
as new technical advances are made in the field 
of automation. 

An illustration of the dynamic growth of auto- 
mation is that all automatic systems appear out of 
date almost as soon as they are installed; new 
ideas and new applications have already appeared. 
Several suggestions have already been made for 
extentions to the system described in this report. 
It is of interest to mention a few of these to indi- 
cate the direction in which advances might come. 


Electronic Room Racks 


The suggestion has been made that a more 
fully automated room rack than the procedure 
used in this system would be of great value. Such 
a room rack would be connected directly to the 


central computer and would be able to answer 
a wide variety of questions put to it by a room 
clerk or a guest. 

An electronic room rack might consist of a set 
of interrogation keys, through which the room 
clerk asks a question of the stored information in 
the system, and a display window on which 
the answer is produced. The versatility of such a 
device is due to the fact that its operation con- 
sists of activating different programs inside the 
system and these programs can be of almost any 
extent and complexity desired by the hotel. 

In operation, the electronic room rack would 
be used to insert a list of characteristics desired 
by the guest; this list can be as brief or as de- 
tailed as the guest chooses and the programs per- 
mit. If a guest asks for “a single at $14” the two 
items of information, “single” and “$14” are in- 
serted into the keys and the activate button is 
pressed. The next available room number will 
appear in the display window. If the request is 
for a long list of characteristics, including such 
things as connecting rooms, specification of 
floor or relative location on a floor, each of these 
characteristics can be keyed into the machine 
and the appropriate room number will be dis- 
played. 

Provision can be made to take care of the case 
where no room satisfying the requirements is 
available. Instead of displaying “No Room”, the 
display could indicate the number of the room 
which most closely approximates the desired 
room. The number of variations is quite large and 
can be added to after the device is in operation 
as new ideas are proposed. 

It should be kept in mind that any programined 
device has an advantage over a fixed purpose 
piece of hardware in that an unsatisfactory pro- 
gram can be replaced by a new program while 
an unsatisfactory piece of hardware must be 
scrapped and a new one purchased. An electronic 
room rack of this type can be added to the system 
here described with only minor modifications. 


New Operating Methods 


In addition to new devices that might be ap- 
plied to the system, new methods of operating 
might be considered. Two such ideas are the pre- 
printing of guest bills and a suggestion for alter- 
ing the registration procedure. 

The pre-printing of guest bills is suggested for 
those times in a hotel when a large number of in- 
dividuals are expected to check out on the same 
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day. This case occurs at the end of a convention. 
When this happens it is common that there be a 
large line waiting at the cashier's windows and 
guests must wait for a considerable time before 
they can check out. To avoid this, the suggestion 
has been made that in the cases of guests who 
expect to check out on a given morning, bills be 
printed during the night containing all charges 
up to and including the room charge for the last 
night. These bills might be distributed to the 
guests during the night by sliding them under 
the doors. 

A note attached with the bill would inform the 
guest that this is being done for his convenience 
if he chooses to use it, but that if he prefers, or 
if he has decided to remain for a longer period, he 
may ignore it. In the event that the guest chooses 
to use the bill he is asked to make no further 
charges but to present the bill and his check to 
the Assistant Manager (or any other official desig- 
nated by the hotel) at his convenience. 


It is likely that the hotels would apply some 
screening to the guest to whom this service is 
offered, in the form of a credit check. A procedure 
of this sort would permit the guest to write his 
check at his leisure, leave it with the designated 
official, and proceed on his way without delay. 


Registration Procedures. Another suggestion 
that has been offered is to permit the guest to 


complete a large part of the registration card by 


himself before going to the desk clerk. Again, 
this is an offer he may decline, in which event he 
goes to the desk clerk immediately, as he does 
now. This method of registration might be most 
useful in the event of a convention when a large 
number of individuals are registering at the same 
time and there is a long line at the desk. 

The idea of this suggestion is to provide the 
guest with a counter containing registration cards 
at which several people could write at the same 
time. Above this counter would be a display of the 
different types of accommodations provided by 
the hotel accompanied by a legend indicating the 
prices and the details of the accommodations. It 
might be best if these were of a schematic form 
rather than photographs, since rooms in the same 
price class differ in detail. Each of the accommo- 
dations shown in the diagrams could be illumi- 
nated separately and the light for each could be 
turned off if the category has been sold out or 
if the hotel chooses to reserve the category for 
sale later in the day. 


Using such a system, the guest approaches the 
room clerk with a fully filled card containing, in 
addition to the name and address of the guest, 
the specific type of accommodations he desires. 
The assignment of a room is then a simple matter 
since no discussion is required about the char- 
acteristics of the room. 

The suggestions listed above are illustrative of 
the types of ideas that might be investigated for 
application, All of these ideas have a strong effect 
on the guest. Other suggestions for improvement 
of paperwork or internal hotel functions might 
have much less direct bearing on the guest. In 
either case, the application of a new method or a 
new technique must be evaluated before it be- 
comes a standard part of the operation of the 
hotel. 

The process of evaluation, however, is too often 
left as a matter of opinion. A more rigorous 
process is to conduct an experiment. Obviously, 
no experiment should be conducted unless there 
is some confidence that it will be successful, but 
the degree of the success and the resulting benefit 
to the hotel can be measured accurately only by 
an experiment. It would be of great interest to 
try some of the ideas that have been proposed on 
an experimental basis. The conduct of such ex- 
periments would provide hotelmen with the kind 
of experience in accurate evaluation of perform- 
ance that is essential to the full exploitation of 
automation. It would permit them to anticipate 
the future rather than force them to follow it. 


Credit Cards and Self Service 


Other influences on hotel operations can be 
expected to occur in the future and experience 
gained in automation will assist hotelmen in turn- 
ing them to advantage. Two examples of influ- 
ences entirely outside the control of the hotels 
that may become increasingly important as time 
goes on are the credit card and the new methods 
of self-service. 

At present, credit cards of different types are 
accepted in various hotels, It seems safe to as- 
sume that credit cards will become more frequent 
in the future. A not unlikely development is the 
unification of credit cards into a single system. 
Such a development may not come for years but 
if it is anticipated, plans can be made to turn the 
event to advantage. 

Methods of self service and devices for self 
service are becoming increasingly prevalent. Since 
such devices have considerable automaticity, 


their incorporation into an existing automatic 
system can be considered. 


A Self-Service Hotel? 


As an example of pure blue-sky thinking, a 
combination of all of the ideas discussed here 
is within the realm of possibility. It is possible to 
envision a self service hotel in which a guest 
operates an electronic room rack for himself, 
registers by use of a credit card, prepares his 
breakfast in his room using a self service meal 
dispenser and a high speed cooker, and checks 
out of the hotel, again using his credit card, with- 
out ever having come in contact with any of the 
personnel of the hotel. While this has a strong 
science-fiction flavor, before it is dismissed entire- 
ly it should be remembered that as recently as 
twenty years ago the area of science-fiction in- 
cluded atomic energy, satellites, and all of auto- 
mation as we know it today. 


The point of the example is not frivolous, The 
changes in technology and changes in society 
that have taken place in the recent past can be 
expected to continue in the future. It is the course 
of good business planning to attempt to foresee 
these new developments and to profit from them. 
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The Navy’s 


Food Service Research Program 


by Arthur C. Avery 


Technical Director, Food Science and Engineering Division 
U. S. Naval Supply Research and Development Facility, Bayonne, New Jersey 


The Food Science and Engineering Division 


Located in unpretentious World War II bar- 
racks and mess buildings at the Naval Supply 
Center, Bayonne, New Jersey, the Food Science 
and Engineering Division of the U. S. Naval Sup- 
ply Research and Development Facility carries 
out one of the most comprehensive food service 
research programs in the United States. 

The avowed mission of the scientists and en- 
gineers who staff this unique organization is that 
of feeding the Navy man wherever he may be and 
of providing him with better food at lower cost 
than ever before. Almost all aspects of quantity 
feeding are covered, from individual food or 
equipment items to complex feeding systems. No 
problem is too big or too small to receive the ex- 


pert attention of those specialists who have been 
so highly trained in filling the requirements of 
global feeding. 


Organization 
The Food Science and Engineering Division is 
divided into four technical branches: 


1. The Food Service Branch, which deals with 
foods and food preparation procedures, is staffed 
with feeding technologists, food scientists, Navy 
commissary technicians and industrial engineers. 

2. The Equipment Branch researches, develops, 
and evaluates food preparation and food service 
equipment, It is staffed with engineers of various 
types, feeding technologists, and public health 
specialists. 

3. The Applied Sciences Branch deals with 
those problems that are primarily chemical, bac- 
teriological, or radiological in nature. Naturally, it 
is staffed with various types of chemists, bacteri- 
ologists and food scientists. 

4. The Applications Engineering Branch takes 
the brain children of the other Branches, plus some 
developments of its own, and converts them into 
commercially feasible equipment designs, food 
service layouts, or complete feeding systems. It is 
staffed with general and industrial engineers. 


While it would appear that the above-noted 
Branches effectively divide the Division into in- 
dividual, self-contained, research-production units, 
such is not the case. Most work is conducted by 
carefully coordinated research teams to include 
all the skills needed from the whole Division to 
attack the designated problem effectively. 

Every effort is made to approach problems from 
several standpoints: the Navy cook, whose main 
contribution is past and operational experiences; 
the scientific feeding technologist who contributes 


Arthur C. Avery, a 6-footer, shows compact yet 
“roomily designed” working space in the 6 x 9 foot 
galley of an older type submarine. 
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future requirements and trends; the public health 
specialist who assures that designs and procedures 
reflect the best sanitation information; and the 
engineers who apply the latest design and indus- 
trial thinking. This combination of skills ensures 
progress without departing too far from practical 
reality. 

The effectiveness of this system is manifested 
by the many developments of the Division that 
have been adopted not only by the U. S. Navy 
but by outside agencies as well. Best known 
among them is the Navy Recipe Service, which 
consists of 800 recipes in card file form. These 
recipes, set up to provide 100-portion quantities, 
have been tested by Navy enlisted cooks under 
the direction of civilian food specialists and then 
further evaluated by selected, large food concerns. 


The Submarine Food Service 


Highlighted by the exploits of the atomic sub- 
marines (Nautilus, Seawolf, Skate, Triton, and 
George Washington) is the feeding system de- 
veloped to help make these feats possible. Because 
food had not done its part in maintaining sub- 
mariner morale during World War II, plans for 
atomic-powered submarines, capable of extended 
cruises, awakened fears about the human factor. 
Depleted food supplies, low crew morale, and 
similar problems had to be solved, This was when 
the Research Facility was called in to provide a 
submariner feeding system for the future. 

Surveys of the feeding operations of convention- 
al submarines indicated that lack of foods tailored 
to submarine requirements, poor menu variety, 
and inefficient commissary equipment and ar- 
rangement made it difficult for submarine cooks 
to do the required job of titillating the submariner 
palate. 

A multi-prong research offensive was launched. 
One group sought out new high-yield, ration- 
dense foods and tested them for flavor, accept- 
ability, utility with projected kitchen equipment, 
and overall application for submarine use. 

A second group assembled those recipes that 
the submarine cooks had found to be most at- 
tractive to submariners. These recipes were 
standardized by Facility specialists, tested by 
submarine cooks and industrial quantity-feeding 
kitchens, and issued as a special submarine recipe 
file. 

A third group built a mock-up of the latest post- 
World War II submarine and conducted indus- 
trial engineering and feeding studies to determine 
deficiencies in function, food production capacity, 
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design and arrangement of the current submarine 
equipment. 

As a result, a completely new galley (kitchen) 
setup, occupying the same floor area as the old, 
was devised to reduce food preparation time by 
25 percent and cook’s movement by 50 percent 
and yet improve food quality and variety im- 
measurably and increase production capacity by 
100 percent. 

In so doing, a new range, new deep-fat fryer, 
new coffee urn, new baker’s table, and new under- 
counter refrigerator had to be developed and 
many other innovations introduced. The efficacy 
of the newly developed, overall feeding system for 
atomic submarines was recently demonstrated 
when 300 people were easily fed out of a com- 
missary area that had difficulty properly feeding 
75-85 men in the older vessels. 

While work on both foods and equipment con- 
tinues, submarines now have a workable feeding 
system that enables the atomic submarine to 
achieve its maximum operational potential. 


Aircraft Carriers 


Similarly, in the aircraft carrier, USS Indepen- 
dence, the Facility engineers set up a feeding 
complex that enables a crew of over 4,000 men to 
be fed in 1 hour. Some of the outstanding features 
of the system include: serving line rates of 15 men 
per minute; galley annexes where desserts, juices, 
beverages, and continental breakfasts can be 
served without going through the main serving 
lines; mass production bakery; and a special bread 
formula that permits bread preparation in 135 
minutes, 


Shore Stations 


In addition to functional designs of various 
types and classes of ships, much work has been 
done to make shore station facilities more efficient 
in food production. The general result of these 
new facilities has been the reduction of floor area 
requirements up to 33%, decreasing of commissary 
personnel up to 25%, and reducing of food move- 
ment distances up to 50%. 

These new facilities not only lower the con- 
struction and manning costs, but they also pro- 
vide better food at lower cost and wastage. These 
new facilities have been built throughout the 
United States; and at Naples, Italy; Roosevelt 
Roads, Puerto Rico; and Christ Church, New Zea- 
land, 

Closely akin to this work have been manpower 
utilization studies, where industrial engineering 


Left: Coffee is brewed in 
semi-automatic, twin, 2-gal- 
lon urns. for submarine 
crews. The twin-urn is sur- 
rounded with a l-inch insu- 


lation to hold the tempera- 


techniques have been used to develop staffing 
patterns and scheduling procedures that reduce 
personnel requirements and unproductive effort 
while improving effective coverage of vital pro- 
duction areas and providing working hours more 
in consonance with those sed in industry. 


Special Equipment Developed 


In addition to the submarine equipment 
previously noted, there have been developed 
numerous other pieces of kitchen equipment. 


Beverage Service 

One of these items of equipment undergoing 
Fleet evaluation at present is a beverage mixing 
and dispensing device that is fitted into the cover 
of an ordinary 40-quart milk can. Dried milk, 
orange juice, lemon bever rage, or chocolate milk 
can be mixed at the rate of 3 minutes per can 
and then the same device can be used to dispense 
individual portions at a rate of 15 Navy mugs a 
minute. 

While an ordinary 40-qt. milk can may be used, 
the Facility has devised a vacuum- jacketed can 
that needs no refrigeration during a normal meal 
period—milk at 40° F. will only rise % degree in 

% hours at a 90° F. ambient. Hot drinks can be 
similarly dispensed. 


Kettle Fryers 


Another device that was developed to permit 
deep-fat frying on wildly heaving Navy ships took 


ture. The proper quantity of 
water required is automati- 
cally metered. Right: A 
deep-fat fryer (with auto- 
matic basket lowering and 
raising device) has a timer 
in the center. 


the form of an electric heating element lacework 
that fitted into a high-sided 30 or 40-gallon steam- 
jacketed kettle. It was thermostatically controlled 
and had the same frying capacity as a Type 90 
fryer. The cost of this electric booster, plus the 
steam-jacketed kettle, was not as much as the 
Type 90 fryer alone, and it had the added ad- 
vantage of being converted back to its steam 
kettle use merely by lifting the booster unit and 


’ hanging it on the wall. 


Above: Doughnut cutter on a double-hinged arm (U.S.S. 
Independence) speeds production of the Navy’s favorite 
“dunker.” 


¢ 


“Before” and “after” automating tray prescrap- 
ing. This menial, time-consuming job, former- 
ly done by hand, is now done by a prescraper 
that feeds inverted trays over thin, cutting 
sheets of hot water at the rate of 30 trays per 
minute. Below: Tray prescraper opened to 
show the feeding mechanism and spray nozzle. 


Tray Prescraping 


To facilitate scraping and pre-washing the 
Navy's steel cafeteria trays, a prescraper was de- 
veloped to feed inverted trays over thin cutting 
sheets of hot water at the rate of 30 trays per 
minute. As the garbage dropped into a garbage 
grinder, only enough water was used in scraping 
to properly operate the grinder—2-4 gallons per 
minute, When no trays were going over the water 
jets, the water would automatically shut off, there- 
by conserving water. 


High-Wattage Griddle 


To permit griddling on the serving line, a new, 
high-wattage density griddle (19 K. W. in a 24” x 
36” surface) was developed. This new, high-pro- 
duction unit made it possible for three of the new 
griddles to do the work of five of our old griddles 
and do the job better. The new griddle was given 
a fence around three sides to permit griddling out 
to the edge and preparation of hashed-browned 
potatoes, scrambled eggs, and omelets directly on 
the griddle surface. 


“Unimike” Universal mixer kettle cooks, pressure 
cooks, deep fries, refrigerates, mixes, peels, and per- 
forms sundry other functions. 


Shipboard Range 

A new shipboard range, 30-inches square, was 
developed to provide a balanced, complete cook- 
ing device for between 12 and 20 men or officers. 
An indented range top permitted cookery without 
the use of sea-rails to contain the pots. Heavy- 
aluminum griddling pans of two sizes allowed 
cooking for a small or large number, Deep-fat 
frying was assisted by an immersion booster heat- 
er, and stove-top cookery was carried out in vari- 
ous sizes of square pots. 

Under the range top was a combination broiler 
and oven, and under that was another small oven 
for those meals where both broiled and baked 
items were desired. A unique feature was a con- 
trol panel that would slide out on a rail to assist 
the electrician in making repairs. 


Meat Thermometers 


Another piece of equipment developed in 1952, 
and now in general use in home ovens, was the 
meat thermometer on a cable and connected into 
an external control and indicating dial which per- 
mitted determination of doneness without open- 
ing the oven. 

By placing the thermometer probe into the 
coldest part of the meat and setting the control 
for “rare-done”, the cook could go off and work at 
other tasks demanding his skill unti] he heard a 


This submarine range provides all griddle, pot cook- 
ing, and oven cooking for 150 men. Note the 8-inch 
ovens and the water source over the range top. The 
electric booster unit in the second picture converts 
a steam-jacketed kettle into a deep-fat fryer. 


bell announcing that his largest piece of meat was 
rare-done. Then as he would remove his entire 
oven-load of meat, the small pieces would be 
well-done and the larger pieces would be in vari- 
ous stages of rare-done. Another advantage of this 


_system in a sealed oven compartment was that it 


gave meat roasting losses below 20 percent. 


Steam-Jacketed Kettles 


Similarly, controls were developed to facilitate 
the use of the food value and texture-saving sim- 
mer in steam-jacketed kettles and, in addition, re- 
duce the clouds of enervating steam that normally 
burgeon from the kettle operating at a rolling 
boil. 

One type, based on the temperature control of 
a batch-type milk pasteurizer, was developed for 
use on existing kettles as it consisted of a stain- 
less-steel sensing rod that extended down from the 
kettle cover into a carefully selected position in 
the cooking food. A cable from the upper part of 
the rod extended to a small steam controller that 
opened the steam valve as necessary to maintain 
the food at the simmering temperature. 

Another sensing device used on new kettles was 
set in a well against the wall of the inner kettle 
but partially isolated from the steam supply. This 
device was connected to a temperature indicator 
and controller and thence to a steam regulator. 


Deep-Fat Frying 


A new device developed for deep-fat fryers al- 
lows an inexperienced kitchen laborer to do a good 
job of deep-fat frying. A skilled cook determines 
the maximum basket-load, by weight or measure, 
that gives a good production rate and yet does not 
allow the fat temperature to fall below 300° F. He 
also determines the frying time to turn out an 
optimum product and sets this time on a me- 
chanical timer on the front of the fryer. 

The job can then be turned over to the inex- 
perienced man who needs to know only how to 
weigh or measure the food material into a fry 
basket, set the basket onto a support in the fryer, 
and press the timer button. Automatically the 
product is lowered into the fat for the set period 
of time and then mechanically raised out of the 
fat to drain. 

If the operator is inattentive, no damage is done 
as the food does not remain in the fat beyond the 
prescribed period. Now instead of one skilled man 
handling two fryers and preparing a variable 
product, one unskilled man can handle six fryers 
and turn out a consistent product. 


Other Developments 


Facility scientists have developed, or have 
under development, many products that will be 
but mentioned here. They include: 


* New lightweight steam-jacketed kettle paddle. 
¢ Film-heated sinks, steam tables, and pots. 
¢ Wall-mounted food mixer. 


® Combination 40-qt. steam-jacketed kettle, mixer, 
pressure cooker and pressure fryer, cooler, deep- 
fat fryer, and potato peeler in an area of 28 
inches square, 


® Nylon and perforated-plate coffee leachers. 


Compact ice-cube device. 


Tumbling silverware washer. 
® Air pressure oven. 
¢ Aluminum griddle. 


° Forced air oven, and many other devices. 


Evaluation and Testing of Equipment 


In addition, many types of equipment have 
been comparatively evaluated to determine those 
makes that best fill the Navy’s functional require- 
ments. Included in this extensive list are: over 20 
garbage grinders, 32 paddles, 12 pot scrubbers, 12 
meat tenderizers, 8 potato peelers, vegetable cut- 
ters, insulated 3-gallon jugs, refrigerators, ovens, 
ranges, griddles, 8 coffee makers, 4 mass-produc- 
tion coffee-making devices, knives, 10 milk dis- 
pensers, beverage dispensers, and many other 
gadgets and devices. 

This evaluation work has inspired the develop- 
ment of many unique evaluation or test methods 
and equipments to effectively measure the func- 
tional characteristics determined to be important. 

As an example, a test was desired for the heat 
distribution and load characteristics of griddles. 
After extensive tests with ground meat, griddle- 
cakes, steak, French toast, and even sheet cakes, a 
test was devised using No. 2 cans with both ends 
removed. These were cemented to the griddle at 
statistically selected locations and to each was 
added 300 cc. of water. After the griddle was 
turned on, the water in all cans had to last 27 
minutes and be gone in 56 minutes. This test 
had the advantage of giving the heat distribution 
and maximum load characteristics of the griddle 
and it was a test that any manufacturer could do 
for himself anywhere in the Country. 


Below left: The Navy’s research center tests a griddle 
for heat distribution. Right: A large oven is tested for 
heat distribution and power requirements. 


A 140-lb. box of stewing beef becomes “steak” 
through use of a mechanical meat tenderizer. 


Similar tests are set up for every piece of equip- 
ment evaluated. While industry indicates that 
some of these tests are unduly severe, the scientists 
of the Facility are sure that they can be met and 
should be met if the food service establishments 
are to get the equipment they should have. 

To assure that equipment performance require- 
ments are rzalistic, extensive industrial engineer- 
ing, capacity, and cooking tests are performed. 
Then the equipment is developed, procured, and 
tested both in the laboratory and in the field by 
Navy cooks. The thought is that if the Navy can 
do it, others can also. 

While the food work of the Facility has been 
previously mentioned in conjunction with the de- 
velopment of a submarine feeding system, the 
feeding aboard larger ships and at shore stations 
is not neglected. 

Food technologists, quantity-feeding specialists, 
and Navy cooks perform interminable evaluations 
both in the laboratory and in the field to de- 
termine if old food materials can be improved and 
if new foods have application to any Navy feeding 

problems that would make them desirable. Usual- 
ly, new foods are comparatively evaluated with 
the conventional counterparts now in the Navy 
system. Factors covered include: ease of prepa- 


Typical Navy mess tray includes soup, relishes, 
chopped beef patty with fried onions, boiled potato, 
peas, bread and butter, apple pie, and coffee—a 
real he-man meal. 


ration in Navy equipment when prepared by Navy 
cooks, acceptability of prepared product, cost, 
storage life, packaging, weight, volume, and other 
special Navy considerations. 

One of the largest evaluations was performed on 
almost a million pounds of beef to determine 
which type was best for use in continental United 
States—carcass, 4-way boneless prefabrication, or 
6-way prefabrication, Surprisingly, considering 
all factors, the 4-way prefabrication somewhat 
similar to that used during World War II was 
found least expensive, while the 6-way was a bit 
more expensive than the carcass beef. 

Purchasing guides, based on actual cost per 
ready-to-serve portions, have been set up for dif- 
ferent forms of the same product. An instance of 
this would be canned, boneless hams versus bone- 
less rolls versus smoked bone-in hams. The guide 
gives the various prices that may be charged for 
bone-in hams and alongside of each price would 
be the price that the canned or roll ham would 
have to sell for to be comparable in cost per 
ready-to-serve portion. 


Summary 


While the above resumé hardly scratches the 
surface on the varied activities carried out by the 
Food Science and Engineering Division of the 
U. S. Naval Supply Research and Development 
Facility, it does give some indication of the care 
that Uncle Sam is giving to the food of the sailor 
and the welfare of those who prepare or pay for 
it. For those whose interest in this program is pro- 
fessional, it is hoped they will be encouraged to 
use the same scientific approach to their food 
service problems and to publish their findings. 


“Travel U.S.A.” 


Mr. and Mrs, John MacTavish Jones (no rela- 
tion to the Armstrong-Jones), the Jose Morenos, 
the Hans Schmidts, and the Yugi Suzukis are com- 
ing to visit us with cameras clicking and eyes 
cocked for likely take-home souvenirs. To them a 
hearty WELCOME, SEA EL BIENVENIDO, 
WILLKOMMEN, and KANGEI! 

Last year 600,000 such visitors checked into 
U.S. ports of entry. Close to a_ half-million 
pleasure and business travelers from overseas are 
expected this year, as well as 400,000 visitors from 
the West Indies, Central America, South America, 
and Mexico. And an estimated five million Ca- 
nadians will spend more than 48 hours in the 
United States. 

The heaviest travel from overseas will originate 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, and Denmark. 
“Travel U.S.A.” from South America (90,000 is 
forecast) is expected to top that of American 
tourists to these countries. From Japan, eased 
currency restrictions may bring nearly 70,000 
visitors. 

The nightmare that plagues hotelmen, trans- 
portation agents, and government officials alike 
is the prospect of non-English speaking Jose, 
Hans or Jugi being stranded, baggage in hand, in 
the maze of Times Square or Chicago’s Loop. 
They shudder at his probable existence on a diet 
of “ham’n’ecks” or “chez’n’rye”—phrases learned 
parrot fashion, And they despair of his attempts 
to communicate with a_ taxi-driver from the 
Bronx, 

While the actuality of these nightmares has yet 
to be reported, persons heading up American 
travel services are doing their utmost to prevent 
such occurrence. On June 29 the New York Chap- 
ter of HSMA sponsored a seminar on “The Visitor 
trom Abroad,” to alert hotelmen to this new mar- 
ket and how to serve it. 

Most visitors prefer paying in advance for a 
modified-American plan, especially bed and 
breakfast, according to H. M. “Bud” Smith, vice 
president of Sheraton Hotels. This company’s In- 
ternational Department has developed a 9-point 
program to promote travel from abroad: 


1. Folders will be printed in six languages (and 
distributed by foreign carriers ). 


2. An international manager will be appointed 
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for each major Sheraton unit. He will have a 
card file of the entire staff's language skills. 


3. Family Plan rates will be offered. 


4, Sheraton will hold reservations for foreign 
guests until 9 P.M. (or longer when arriving 
ships or planes are delayed ). Sightseeing tours 
may be arranged or cars rented in all of the 
chain’s hotels, 


5. Package rates are offered to overseas airlines 
originating new tourist business if they agree 
to print 10,000 folders. 


6. General agents have been appointed in major 
world capitals to expedite reservations. 


7. Guaranteed rates with “improved accommoda- 
tions” (this means that higher priced rooms 
will be made available at no increase in rates 
when possible ). 

8. Special menus to be printed in foreign lan- 
guages will enable visitors from abroad to 
order by number if they wish. 


9. Cooperation with all agencies and carriers to 
promote more travel to USA. 


New York’s new Summit hotel, which opened 
its doors on July 31, features a concierge who 
speaks five languages in its lobby and has foreign- 
make cars available for rental in its connecting 
garage. Great emphasis has been placed upon ob- 
taining a multi-lingual staff. 

The Lincklaen House, a 30-room located in the 
upstate New York resort town of Cazenovia, has 
the backing of an interested group of townspeople 
who would like to entertain visitors from abroad 
in their homes. 

Overseas carriers, seeking return loads after 
ferrying Americans abroad or filler loads during 
dull seasons, have been the prime movers in this 
new travel trend. Pan-American will spend $3% 
million on reverse tourism. Other carriers abroad 
have also stepped up their “Visit U.S.A.” pro- 
motion with traveling workshops, expositions, 
roadshows, and promotional literature. 


American Express recently polled all segments 
of the travel industry to find out what is being 
done to improve services and facilities for foreign 
visitors. The survey, covering state tourist offices, 
chambers of commerce, city visitor bureaus, hotel 
associations, department stores, foreign and do- 
mestic carriers and sightseeing operators, showed 
these developments: 


¢ At ports of entry airlines, steamship companies, 
international travel agencies, Travelers’ Aid and 
related agencies are expanding interpreter serv- 
ices to help first-time visitors. 


¢ To hurdle the language barrier hotels, restau- 
rants, department stores and travel agencies are 
establishing pools of linguists, often among em- 
ployees already on their staffs. 


© For “off shore” visitors limited by budget or cur- 
rency restrictions, there are all-inclusive packages 
for pleasure visitors that can be paid for in ad- 
vance of departure from abroad. (One overseas 
airlines is planning to offer roundtrip fare from 
Europe at $99. Continental Trailways and Grey- 
hound bus tickets providing 99 days of travel for 
$99 are now on sale in Europe. ) 

© Hospitality committees are being formed at the 
state and local level in areas seeking trade from 
foreign visitors. 


® The American Hotel Association’s “Guide for 
Guests from Abroad in American Hotels” is be- 
ing distributed abroad in six languages. The Hotel 
Monthly is preparing a pamphlet, “Tips on Serv- 
ing Visitors from Abroad,” for American hotel- 
men. 


This spring, for example, Varig Airlines booked 
826 South American tourists into Miami, chartered 
buses and arranged for meals and accommoda- 
tions on a tour that included Washington, New 
York, Niagara Falls and Canada. The return 
flights carried more TV sets than passengers. 
Some 800 more tourists from Latin America are 
signed up for a tour this fall, according to Carlos 
V. Pellerano, Varig’s general sales manager. 

The efforts of these agencies will be boosted 
by the new U.S. Travel Service, headed by Voit 
Gilmore, which is opening headquarters overseas 
in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Caracas, Sidney, and 
Tokyo. These six offices will be aided by consular 
personnel in other parts of the world to promote 
“Travel U.S.A.” 

Why do they come? Although a great deal 
more research needs to be done, present surveys 
indicate these visitors want to “life see” rather 
than “sight see.” Stimulated by American movies 
and political happenings, many choose Holly- 
wood, Washington, D.C., and the United Nations 
as points of interest above Williamsburg, Niagara 
Falls, and the Grand Canyon, although they'd like 
to see them too. Businessmen and scientists want 
to visit our farms, factories, and institutions. 

How we welcome these visitors into our com- 
munities and the type of friendly service we give 
them is important. If the Jones, Morenos, 
Schmidts, and Suzukis have a happy holiday, 


their relatives will come next year. The additional 
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estimated $1 billion revenue in view for our in- 
dustry is important, of course. But perhaps even 
more important, through our government we are 
spending millions of dollars abroad to promote 
friendly international relations. This program will 
be negated if these visitors from abroad go home 
with the feeling that Americans are callous and 


inhospitable. 


Professor Bernatsky Wins Top Award 


The first food service facility design that Prof. Mat- 
thew Bernatsky ever submitted for judgment in a 
nationwide contest resulted in his winning the top 
award. 

The award, presented by the Food Service Foun- 
dation of Institutions Magazine during the recent 
Chicago convention of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation, was for Professor Bernatsky’s work as a 
special consultant in designing the food service fa- 
cilities, including equipment specifications, of the 
Pinehurst Country Club in Denver. Special recog- 
nition was also given to the architect and the equip- 
ment supplier for the project. 

One of the country’s leading authorities on gourmet 
food and wines, Professor Bernatsky joined the 
faculty of the School of Hotel Administration at Cor- 
nell in September 1960, Previously, he had been the 
Director of the School of Hotel and Restaurant Man- 
agement at Denver University for several years, 

Since joining the Cornell faculty, Professor Bernat- 
sky has traveled over 20,000 miles to lecture to special 
groups in Europe, Canada, and the United States. He 
has been a featured speaker this year at the con- 
ventions held by the American Hotel Association and 
the Canadian Restaurant Association. In August, he 
is a member of the Cornell group—which includes 
former Dean H. B. Meek, Dean Robert A. Beck, Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Broten, John Sherry, and H. Victor 
Grohmann—who will conduct a special program in 
hotel and restaurant training at the University of 
Hawaii. 

Professor Bernatsky is well known in Europe where 
he obtained his early training and experience. He is 
featured in the April 1961 number of Edition de la 
Société International des Maitres d@Hotel as one of 
the world’s leading authorities on food and wines. 


Foreign Service Institute Offers Language Courses 


The two-volume basic French course used to train 
foreign service officers is now available to the public 
at $4 per set through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Tape recordings to parallel the books may be 
obtained from the Center of Applied Linguistics, 
Dupont Circle Building, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Basic language courses in 
Spanish, German, and other modern foreign languages 
will also be placed on sale soon. 
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Uniform System of Accounts Revised 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR 
HOTELS (Sixth Revised Edition) Committee Co- 
Chairmen: Thomas J. Hogan, C.P.A., Harris, Kerr, 
Forster & Co. and John D. Lesure, C.P.A., Horwath 
& Horwath. Pp. vii-102. New York: Hotel Association 
of New York City, 141 West 51st Street, New York 
19. $4.50. 

This sixth edition of the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts in Hotels brings up to date the basic para- 
graphs and concepts for preparation of standard fi- 
nancial statements and operating schedules for hotels 
so successfully inaugurated in the first edition made 
available in 1926. The changes in terminology are in 
accordance with the latest recommendations as re- 
flected in the Research Bulletins issued by the Com- 
mittee on Accounting Procedure of the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants. 

Balance Sheet Changes. Among the principal 
changes in balance sheet terminology are the substi- 
tution of the word “Allowance” in place of “Reserve” 
for Doubtful Accounts and the word “Accumu- 
lated” instead of “Reserve” for the depreciation de- 
duction. Other changes include the substitution of 
the term “Stockholders’ Equity” for the term 
“Capital” and the term “Retained Earnings” for the 
words “Earned Surplus.” 

Profiit and Loss Statement Revisions. The title of 
both long form and short form Profit and Loss State- 
ments is now called “Statement of Income.” A new 
Condensed Statement of Revenue and Expenses has 
been introduced, the principal feature of which is the 
grouping of revenue by departments, including store 
rentals and other income, followed by costs and ex- 
penses related to these departments, to arrive at 
Gross Operating Profit. Under this plan “House 
Profit” no longer appears as a separate sub-total on 
the condensed statement. 

Food and Beverage. In respect to the Food and 
Beverage Departments, the revised edition of the 
Uniform System now eliminates on this schedule the 
column for income and expense applicable to both 
departments, but recommends that where allocation 
is to be made it be done by individual hotels on some 
equitable basis. It also directs that revenue derived 
from rental of public rooms for functions involving 
food or beverage sales be included under this caption 
on the food schedules. 
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Other Changes. Certain new departments now ap- 
pear in the Statement of Income; such as “Fountain 
and Gift Shop,” and “Garage-Parking Lot,” while 
“Transportation” has been eliminated. Under “Deduc- 
tions from Income,” “Sales Promotion” replaces the 
term “Business Promotion” and no separate break- 
down of advertising as to “Purchased” and “Trade 
Accounts” is made on the Statement of Income. 

The long standing controversy as to advisability of 
distribution of the General Overhead Expenses to 
Operated Departments remains unresolved, and it is 
suggested that, if this is done by individual hotels, it 
be supplementary to the presentation of the depart- 
mental results after they have been presented in ac- 
cordance with the Uniform System of Accounts for 
Hotels. 

—Charles E. Cladel, C.P.A. 
Professor in Hotel Accounting 


A Gourmet History with Spice 


FROM LUCULLUS TO ESCOFFIER (German 
Title), by Harry Schraemli, Interverlag, Zurich, 1949. 
Pp. 296. Illustrated. 

With the subtitle, “Bon Vivant (Schlemmer) Book 
for Sophisticated Women and Worldly Men,” the 
Swiss author, well known for his books on gastrono- 
my, has brought together a fascinating series of 
sketches of men and customs in the world of gour- 
mand, gourmet, and sybarite, terms often confused, 
as the author notes. The first two properly apply to 
connoisseurs (originally gourmet applied only to 
wine connoisseurs), while sybarite (derived from 
Sybaris, a Grecian town in southern Italy) is a term 
of reproach for the voluptuary. 

Mr. Schraemli delineates the contributions of the 
outstanding masters in gastronomic art, These masters 
include: Taillevant (1314-1395); Antoine Caréme 
(1783-1833); Alexis Soyer (1809-1857), “the Gil 
Blas of the kitchen”; Brillat-Savarin (1755-1826), “the 
philosopher of the fork”; Grimod de la Reyniere 
(1758-1837), “the cynic of the fork,” who attained a 
world-wide reputation at the age of twenty-four 
when Lous XVI attended one of his banquets; Carl 
Frederick von Rumohr (1785-1843), “the historian of 
the fork,” whom the author credits with the first true 
cookbook; and finally, the greatest of them all, Au- 
gust Escoffier (1847-1935). These “lives” are written 
with ésprit and are anything but a dry inventory of 
names and accomplishments, 


True to its title, the book then goes back to Lucul- 
lus—Lucius Lucinus Lucullus (117 B.C.—56 B.C.)— 
whose name has become synonymous with lush liv- 
ing. Actually, Lucullus was a valiant Roman soldier 
who retired from the army only seven years before his 
death. In these seven years, however, he accomp- 
lished gastronomic marvels, including the successful 
introduction of the cherry tree from the Greek city of 
Kerasos to Rome—whence the names cherry, kirsche, 
cerise. 

The major part of this fascinating book deals with 
a diversity of subjects, including: “Analysis of Menus”; 
“Literature of the Palate”; “Paean of Praise for the 
Egg”; “The Art of Carving”; “Sex-Appeal and Salad” 
(likening the good salad to a “pin-up girl” and prais- 
ing the ingenuity of American salads); “Marzipan”; 
“Plum Pudding”; and many other topics culminating 
in “Man and Wine,” with much good advice as to 
which wines to serve and when. 

Interspersed with these somewhat prosaic matters is 
a descriptive gem entitled “The Feast of Trimalchio” 
as told by Taciturn. The feast was given in honor of 
Petronius, the “arbiter elegantiarum” at the Court of 
Nero. This banquet was characterized by the most 
astonishing surprises. Several live pigs were brought 
into the reception area from which the guests were to 
choose their repast. Shortly afterward, an apparently 
intact roasted pig—not properly gutted—was set be- 
fore the guests to the host’s dismay. When opened, 
the roast pig was found to be stuffed with sausages— 
a gag! Later on the guests were served cake and 
fruits that emitted sprays of perfume when touched. 
Food provided entertainment at the feast. 

It is hard to do justice to a book of this character 
in a brief review. It merits translation, if not in toto, 
then of its most appealing descriptions. Beautifully 
illustrated, this book is soundly based on scholarly 
research by the author in his unique library on the 
culinary arts. The style is lively, inspiring, and actual- 
ly humorous. The author succeeds in his goa] to make 
gastronomy become a “laughing science.” 

Among the other books written by Mr. Schraemli 
are Die Besten Drinks aus aller Welt, Joyous Cook- 
ing, and Two Thousand Years of Gastronomic Litera- 
ture (a bibliography ). 

Prof. A. B. Recknagel 


Measuring Human Body Fitness 


PERFORMANCE CAPACITY, Harry Spector, Josef 
Brozek, and Martin S. Peterson, Editors. A sym- 
posium conducted by the Nutrition Branch, Food 
Division, Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces and Environmental Pro- 
tection Research Division, Quartermaster Research 
and Engineering Center, Chicago, April 12 and 13, 
1957. Sponsored by the Board on Quartermaster Re- 
search and Development, Committee on Foods, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. Pp. 257. Published Feb- 
ruary 1961. 

(A limited number of copies are available free through 
the QM Food & Container Institute for the Armed Forces, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois.) 
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The purpose of the conference was to develop an 
understanding of performance capacity in terms of 
body functions with the hope that some index of fit- 
ness could be developed to predict this performance 
capacity. The conference was in three principal 
phases: (1) body functions involved in work and 
their use to predict performance capacity, (2) the 
application of standard work tests, and (3) the effect 
of environmental stresses on performance capacity. 

Various body functions as they affect work were 
explored, namely cardiovascular, respiratory, endoc- 
rine, psychomotor, digestive, and sensory, The appli- 
cation of standard work tests took the form of animal 
studies, human laboratory studies, field studies, the 
correlation of laboratory and field tests, and perform- 
ance in athletes. Environmental stresses on perform- 
ance capacity, and nutritional, climatic, barometric, 
radiational, chemical, and emotional were discussed 
in detail. 

From a review of this symposium, present-day 
methods of measuring the capacity of human beings 
to endure work and stress can be ascertained. Very 
interesting performance tests under extreme condi- 
tions of heat and cold are described. In preparing 
for combat situations in the future, much knowledge 
must be had of performance capacity. This brochure 
correlates not only knowledge on methods of testing 
performance itself, but furnishes information on the 
results of actual tests under varying environmental 
conditions, 

The participants in the conference consisted of 
both research workers from the armed forces as well 
as specialists from research centers throughout the 
United States. The bibliography is extensive. 

Of especial interest to the reviewer were the 
chapters on the “responses of the adrenal gland in 


‘ athletes,” the chapter on “human performance in the 


cold,” and the chapters on “work performance in a 
hot environment.” 

Although the symposium was held in 1957, Dr. 
Josef Brozek, of the Department of Psychology at 
Lehigh University, capably brings the subject matter 
up-to-date in his epilogue, “assessment of perform- 
ance capacity.” J. J. Wanderstock, Ph.D. 


Psychology of Food Habits 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC AS- 
SOCIATION, Vol. 38, No. 6 (June 1961), pp. 517- 
632. Published by the American Dietetic Association, 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
$8 per year. 

The June 1961 issue of the Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association (Vol. 38, No. 6) contains a good 
variety of articles of interest to those in the food 
service field. 

“Attitudes and the Use of Food” by Charlotte G. 
Babcock is an excellent discussion of the psychology 
of food habits. Food is not only essential for life, 
growth and repair but has a cultural quality. The 
latter could be the unconscious urge for spaghetti 
either because of family background or to fulfill the 
legend that all the relatives are big or have large 
appetites. In other words, food is not only associated 
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with the feelings of security, protection, love and 
developing strength but it is also associated with the 
sense of pain, rejection, deprivation and the potential 
terror of starvation. Under the discussion of “Teach- 
ing the Patient about Food,” the word “patient” can 
be easily interchanged to read “us” or the “consumer” 
or “patron”, 

There are facts about food that need to be under- 
stood and used, Skill and the act of handling food 
were all that was necessary in pioneer times. But in 
today’s different social structure, the knowledge of 
the essentials of food and the use of processed foods 
play a very prominent role in the selection of food 
service personnel. One must know the type of per- 
son to be served, realize that human beings learn 
slowly; and understand thoroughly the technique in 
changing the type of food or varying recipes. 

This brings us to the next series of articles on the 
recent status of substituting one form of dietary fat 
for another; namely, (1) “Diet and Heart Disease” 
by T. B. VanItallie and S. A. Hashim; (2) “Fashion- 
ing a Vegetable-Oil Food Pattern” by H. B. Brown; 
(3) “Meat for Low-Fat Diets” by H, B. Brown and 
M. J. Spodnick; and (4) “Using the Vegetable-Oil 
Food Pattern” by A. P. Meredith, 

The ratio of poly-unsaturated fatty acids to satu- 
rated fatty acids, sometimes referred to as the P:S 
ratio (discussed in The Cornell Hotel & Restaurant 
Administration Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1960, pp. 
60-64) involves a drastic decrease in the use of butter 
fat, plastic fats, a reduced intake of meats (beef, 
lamb), or an increase in poultry, fish, nut and plant 
seed oils. Vegetable oils have a higher percentage of 
unsaturated fatty acids than animal fats. Cookbooks 
on the subject of fatty acid “control” are appearing, 
and companies are producing new fats, cheeses, 
spreads and even an ice cream product. 

The effect of these new foods on the cholesterol 
level in the blood serum has stimulated a great deal 
of research. Some of these results are still in dispute. 
However, two conclusions can be drawn from these 
articles: (1) Strokes, heart attacks and peripheral 
vascular disease appear to be a special type of 
atherosclerosis (coronary artery disease); and (2) 
Coronary heart disease is common in those having 
high cholesterol content in the circulating blood 
plasma, 

Cholesterol (a fatty acid eater) content of the 
blood can be lowered through control of dietary fats. 
These dietary fats are classified according to the de- 
gree of unsaturation and to their effect on raising or 
lowering the serum cholesterol. A list of meats for 
low-fat diets is given with the average fat percent- 
age. Fat provided by meats can be limited to about 
% oz. a day, if meat is properly trimmed. 

The Division of Research of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation marked out a vegetable oil pattern based 
on the dietary principles of limited intake of saturated 
fats to about % oz. daily and of increasing the poly- 
unsaturated vegetable oils from 2 to 4 ozs. daily de- 
pending upon the energy requirements of the indi- 
vidual. Here again vegetable oil cookery has been 
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developed with recipes and advice for each of the 
patients on how to manage such a diet at home, 

From Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation at 
Madison, Wisconsin John J. Birdsall, Philip H. Derse, 
and Lester J. Teply have reported on the “Nutrients 
in California Lemons and Oranges”. There are tables 
that show the percentage composition of these 
fruits. Slightly more calcium (Ca), magnesium (Mg), 
phosphorus (P), potassium (K), and sulfur (S) were 
present in the juice and edible portions of oranges 
than in lemons. The iron (Fe) content of Valencia 
oranges was somewhat higher than that of lemons or 
navel oranges. Spectrographic analysis showed the 
presence of other minerals in trace amounts. Ascorbic 
acid is present in all three fruits (Valencia, navel 
oranges and lemons) and in quantities of nutritional 
significance. The recommended daily allowance of 
ascorbic acid or vitamin C for an adult male (70 
kilos or 150 pounds) is 75 mg. (amount equal to the 
weight of a pin). Navel oranges contained 15 mg. per 
100 gm. more vitamin C than juice from lemons or 
Valencia oranges. The total range in all three fruits 
is from 39-59 mg. vitamin C per 100 gm. The edible 
portion of navel oranges also contained considerably 
more total ascorbic acid than the edible portion of 
Valencia oranges. Other vitamins were shown to be 
present; 100 gm. edible portion or juice of oranges 
tested would contribute from 2-8 percent of the daily 
allowance of niacin, riboflavin and thiamine, Lemons 
contain less of these nutrients. 

Another article deals with “Attitude and Concerns 
of Professional Groups as Related to Labor Relations” 
by W. M. Young. It is a general discussion of the 
meaning of labor, bargaining, and labor relation- 
ships with professional persons. This article is of in- 
terest since it offers explanations in simple outline 
form. A brief discussion of “Saridele” the new soy- 
bean extract, to which is added sesame seed extract, 
vitamins and minerals, is given on page 562. This de- 
hydrated soybean milk is now produced in quantity 
in Indonesia to the amount of 2% tons daily, enough 
to equal the milk produced by 1,500 cows. To use, 
“Saridele” water only is added. This is the result of 
the United Nations F.A.O. and UNICEF research 
program to increase the nutritional level in the coun- 
tries where starvation has prevailed. 

The Journal of the American Dietetic Association 
abstracts briefly the highlights from related journals, 
which can be found and perused further if one is in- 
terested. This service is a great boon to many of us 
who have a limited time to read. 


Laura L. W. Smith, Ph.D. 


Ice Cream and Frozen Desserts 


ICE CREAM AND RELATED PRODUCTS, by J. 
H. Frandsen and W. S. Arbuckle. Westport, Connecti- 
cut: The Avi Publishing Co., Inc. 372 pages. 1961. 
Domestic, $10.50—Foreign, $11.50. 

A lady became interested in butterflies and en- 
rolled in a course on the subject. She reported that 
she had learned a lot; in fact, she had learned more 
than she really cared to know. So it was to this re- 


viewer, reading Ice Cream and Related Products. 
However, if one aspires to competence and profit in 
the ice cream industry, this text is a must. 

Professor H. H. Somers of the University of Wis- 
consin wrote the leading text on ice cream some years 
ago. This text is out of print and Professor Somers 
died several years ago. The schools teaching dairy 
science therefore had no text on ice cream and have 
been relying on assigned readings, association 
manuals and lectures, This method of using many 
sources of information has the merit of keeping the 
information up to date. The question then is: Will 
Messrs. Frandsen and Arbuckle’s book become the 
text or will it serve as a library source for students 
and manufacturers of the ice cream industry? 

We owe a debt to those who will collect and pub- 
lish so much information between covers for the 
convenience of those needing and using this informa- 
tion—especially since the market is limited for such 
a text. 

From the table of contents, it is evident that Ice 
Cream and Related Products is an encyclopedia in 
its field. Some examples: 


Its History: 15th Century ice cream mentioned in print 
in 1769. Mrs. Alexander Hamilton served ice cream at 
a dinner attended by George Washington, 1789. 

Its Place in the Economy: Ice cream used 7.6 percent 
of total milk produced in 1960. 

Its Food Value: Can be used in diet to lose weight as 
well as to gain weight. 

A Glossary and Classification of Ice Creams: “Mellorine 
is a product similar to ice cream in which the butter- 
fat has been replaced by a suitable vegetable or animal 
es s.. a 

Federal and State Regulations: Legal specifications as 
to minimum percentages of fat, minimum weight per 
gallon and maximum percentages of stabilizers, mini- 
mum food solids per gallon. 

Composition and Properties: The cost of ice cream is 
raised about 5 cents a gallon for each percent of in- 
crease in milk fat when the fat costs $1.00 per pound. 
There is an interesting table on page 33 which gives 
the advantages and also the limitations of the various 
ice cream constituents. 


Ice Cream and Related Products is well indexed so 
that the student or technician can easily locate dis- 
cussions and facts; i.e., viscosity whipping ability, 
mix stabilitied, casein. 


Casein 
“Casein is the major protein of milk and it occurs only 
in milk. It comprises approximately 80 percent of the 
total protein. In the pure state casein is white, odorless 
and tasteless. It occurs in milk in colloidal state. It may 
be removed by filtration through a porcelain filter and 
casein particles as they occur in milk can be observed 
with an ultramicroscope or by use of a dark field attach- 
ment. The particle size of casein ranges from 1 to 100 
millimicrons, with an average size of 40 to 50 millimic- 
rons. Casein is found in milk in combination with calci- 
um caseinate. It is precipitated by enzymes, alcohols, 
heat, various salts and by acids at a pH of 4.6. A temper- 
ature of approximately 270°F. is required to coagulate 
the casein of a high quality milk.” 
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Saccharin— 


“Saccharin, the first so-called “artificial sweetener” to 
be used commercially, is not a sugar, but a product de- 
rived from coal tar. It has a sweetening effect up to 550 
times that of sucrose. The Federal food laws (U.S. Dept. 
Agr., Food Inspection Decision 135) prohibit the use of 
saccharin in foods since the continued consumption of 
more than 0.3 gram per day is liable to impair digestion 
because of its antiseptic power and preservation action. 
However, special permission is sometimes granted for 
its use in making so-called “diabetic ice cream.” In such 
cases, as little as ten grams or less of saccharin per 100 
pounds of mix will approximate 15 percent sugar.” 


In the chapters on calculations of ice cream mixes 
there are easy-to-follow and worked-out examples 
of formulas that show how to find: 


1. Number of pounds of non-fat dry milk solids or 
condensed skim milk when using fresh whole 
milk or skim milk. 


. Amount of sugar needed. 

. Needed amount of cream or butter. 

. Amount of stabilizer needed. 

Needed amount of sweet whole milk or sweet 

skim milk. 

6. To make the total solids test. 

7. To compare with weights and percentages in the 
desired mix. 

8. Compute the cost of the mix. 
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There are also directions for “saving the day” in 
case the operator has made mistakes in the amounts 
of ingredients. This is called restandardizing an in- 
correct mix. 

The authors have an ample discussion on freezing, 


_ composing mix, batch and continuous processing; 


automation, HTST; UHT and Vacreation Pasteuri- 
zation; purpose, effects and methods of homogeni- 
zation; cooling and aging the mix; automation, pack- 
aging, and all the equipment involved in the ice 
cream manufacture, 


On “automation” the text cites the following: 


This analog computer at H. P. Hood & Sons of Boston, 
one of the nation’s leading processors of dairy products, 
solves ice cream mix formulae. Developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell's Brown Instruments Division, computer com- 
plements a fully automatic ice cream batching operation, 
the first such installation of its kind. Ice cream mix 
recipes change daily due to variations in butterfat and 
other contents of dairy ingredients, but computer comes 
up with right answerin matter of minutes. Recipe, 
digitally coded on punch card, is then “read” by other 
electronic devices that open valves and measure flow of 
ingredients to blending tanks.” 


On Page 60, there are tables giving the list of ap- 
proved additives, emulsifiers and sweeteners other 
than sugar; ie., approved by U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration. The 59 illustrations, 75 tables and the 
24 chapters in this 372-page volume give an idea of 
the coverage of the subject by the very competent 
authors. 

If the ice cream does not turn out as expected, the 
book lists all the possible defects and what the 
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causes may be. How to grade and score ice cream 
is included. And to complete this ice cream encyclo- 
pedia the authors, J. H. Frandsen, M.S. and W. S. 
Arbuckle, Ph.D., have chapters on the important 
business of bringing the ice cream to the consumer. 
They discuss sales outlets, soda fountains, and soda 
fountain terms along with recipes for syrups, sundaes, 
parfaits, and other delicacies of the fountain. 

The need exists for a text on ice cream.Ice Cream 
and Related Products answers this need. It is the only 
book in print on the subject and will be most wel- 
come on many college campuses and on the desk of 
ice cream manufacturers. 


—Prof. J. William Conner 


Wall Street Journal Comments on Pre-Cook Foods 


PRE-COOKED FOOD ITEMS, by Axel Krause. 
Wall Street Journal, June 23, 1961, p. 1. 


Mr. Krause’s exposition in regard to the new pre- 
cooked food items indicates that the retail food serv- 
ice industry is neither ready for nor enthusiastic 
about them. He mentions the latest so-called con- 
venience foods and two companies that have launched 
extensive campaigns to introduce these items, But he 
ignores the efforts of the many, many other firms that 
are in the business on a strictly competitive basis. 

This article cites several owners of good restau- 
rants as advocates of the prepare-it-yourself school 
and uses their logic in interdiction of the use of con- 
venience foods by the retail food service industry. 
The equipment, personnel, and peak period problems 
cited would appear possible of solution by manage- 
ment of the food service unit without all of the 
anguish raised by Mr. Krause’s interviews. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the $3,500.00 electronic oven mentioned 
is at present the least satisfactory way to defrost and 
reconstitute the 10-portion units of the newer con- 
venience foods. 

The statistics cited in regard to sales and potential 
sales appear to refute the contentions advanced in the 
narrative. Admission is made that the products are 
being used surreptitiously by many restauranteurs. 
The past and present wide usage of convenience 
foods in our industry, particularly in institutions and 
governmental units, is not touched on, Especially 
missed is coverage of the use of cake and doughnut 
mixes and the extensive use of extracts in soup and 
sauce seasoning. The enormous quantities of pre- 
cooked items used by the military in the last war 
and the intensive research for new items of similar 
type are not cited. 

Perhaps over-emphasis on the miracle nature of 
these items has caused the sour note in this presenta- 
tion. ' 

Like the persons who tended to resist the automo- 
bile and preferred old Dobbin’s gait, we (including 
Mr. Krause) are going to have to ride along with 
the new methods and new products if we are to keep 
up with our contemporaries, 


—Com. L. E. Bond, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
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USDA Reports on Processed Foods in Cafeterias 


EXPENDITURES FOR PROCESSED FOODS, Bul- 
letin 458, Marketing Research Report, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
1961. 


This booklet reports the findings of a 1956 survey 
made by the USDA of 6,000 company cafeterias that 
employ 250 or more workers. Cafeterias tend to pur- 
chase foods that require but little additional prepara- 
tion before service. 

Of the processed foods purchased, bread and other 
baked products constituted 40 percent; canned 
products, 21 percent; frozen foods, 8 percent; cured 
products, 6 percent; dried products, 1 percent. The 
remaining 34 percent of processed foods purchases 
included ice cream, luncheon meats, prepared meat 
dishes, soft drinks, butter, mayonnaise, salad dress- 
ings, and the like. 

Vending machines were operated in 90 percent of 
the plants, with soft drinks the major sales item fol- 
lowed by candy, peanuts, and gum. 

A similar survey, if made in 1961, would probably 
show that during the intervening five years more pre- 
prepared fruits and vegetables as well as frozen and 
freeze-dried foods were in use. The greatest change 
would probably be in the increased number of vend- 


ing machines, particularly those offering hot and cold 
food dishes. 


Training Restaurant Personnel 


AN EVALUATION OF THREE ADULT EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHODS FOR’ DISSEMINATING 
TRADE INFORMATION TO MISSOURI RESTAU- 
RANT OPERATORS (Ph.D. Dissertation, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee) 1961. John Mershon 
Welch, Extension Economist, Marketing Food Service 
Industry Program, College of Agriculture, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


This is a study of the application of the adoption 
concept to the evaluation of adult education processes 
in the field of restaurant management and the analysis 
of certain characteristics of those who adopted the 
practices recommended, 

Techniques and instruments were developed to 
evaluate specific educational processes in terms of the 
degree to which practices recommended were 
adopted. Additional techniques and instruments were 
developed to identify certain individual characteristics 
of participants in terms of their relationship to the 
adoption of recommended practices, In both cases the 
data were tested to determine the degree of statistical 
significance. 

Individual characteristics tested included: socio- 
economic status, social participation, age, education, 
managerial experience, and sex. Adoption scores 
measured were: adoption resulting from prior influ- 
ences, adoption from the adult education processes 
studied, and total adoption from all sources. Two 
adult education processes were tested: (1) a group 
method—the Restaurant Management Clinic, and (2) 
a mass media application—the distribution of an Ex- 


tension circular. These were combined to form a third 
process, and both were tested for pesticnpant satis- 
faction by attitude tests, 

The four metropolitan areas of Missouri were 
selected for the study. A Clinic of two day duration 
was conducted in each of the four areas. 

In each of the four areas four random samples were 
drawn: two from the Clinic roster and two from a 
list of restaurants in the area from which Clinic 
participants had been deleted. The Extension circular 
was sent to one sample from each source and was 
withheld from the other. The fourth sample had no 
contact with the sources of information, Following an 
“impact” period of two months, data were collected 
by a personal interview survey from 100 respondents, 
divided proportionately among the four samples. 

The degree of adoption for each practice recom- 
mended was determined by interviewing respondents 
and by observing the application of the practice in 
the busiress. This provided an adoption score from 
prior influences, from study processes, and a total 
adoption score. 


FINDINGS 


1. Each of the three educational processes employed 
produced significant gains in the adoption of 
recommended practices. No gains were made by 
the sample not subjected to study processes. 

2. The Clinic was found to be significantly better 
than the distribution of the Extension circular, 
which was, in turn, significantly better than de- 
pendence on indirect influences as processes for 
the diffusion of trade information to Missouri 
restaurant operators. Supplementing the Clinic 
by the distribution of the circular to one sample 
of Clinic participants did not produce any signifi- 
cant gain in adoption. 

3. None of the individual characteristics tested were 
found to be significantly related to the adoption 
of recommended practices among Clinic partici- 
pants sampled. Socio-economic status, social par- 
ticipation, and education were found to be signifi- 
cantly related to the adoption of recommended 
practices among those sampled from the group 
receiving the circular and the group having no 
contact with the sources of information. 

4. No channels for the diffusion of trade information 
through indirect ‘influences were identified as 
operative within the restaurant industry in Mis- 
souri. 


Preparation of Meats 


LETS CUT MEAT (Cornell Extension Bulletin 
1053), by Professors J. J. Wanderstock and G. H. 
Wellington, Cornell University. Address: Mailing 
Room, Extension Division, N. Y. State College of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 32 
pp. 1961. 10 cents. 

This 32-page pamphlet, profusely illustrated, is 
written for the farmer, the homemaker, and for insti- 
tutions. It shows, step by step, the acceptable methods 
for cutting beef, veal, lamb and mutton, and pork. 
The instructions are clearly worded and the various 
steps are shown in photographic detail, This booklet 
is especially helpful in preparing portions and cuts 
for freezing, 
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Wine Making and Evaluation 


TECHNOLOGY OF WINE MAKING, by M. A. 
Amerine and W. V. Cruess. Westport, Connecticut: 
The Avi Publishing Co., Inc., 720 pages. Domestic, 
$19.00- Foreign, $20.00. 

This volume, the first book published in English on 
the technology of wine making, covers wine manu- 
facturing methods both in California and in Eastern 
United States and Canada. The various causes of the 
deterioration and spoilage of wine are indicated as 
well as the methods of preventing these undesirable 
changes, The chemistry of aging various types of 
wine is discussed and optimum conditions for aging 
indicated. The latest methods of evaluating wines 
and brandy are outlined in detail. 


Manual for Cashiers 


THE CORRECT CASHIER FOR HOTELS AND 
RESTAURANTS, by Janet Lefler and Salvatore 
Calanese, New York: Ahrens Publishing Co., 1961. 
Pp. 60, $2.00, 

This well-illustrated manual sets forth in detail the 
mechanics of cashiering and includes a special sec- 
tion on the operation of the NCR 2000 and the NCR 
42 posting machines. The cashier-student is also 
given helpful advice on his other duties, including 
that of building good will and repeat business. 


The Consumer’s Influence on Business 
THE SPENDERS, by Steuart Henderson Britt. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961, Pp. 293. 
$4.95 
This book, directed to the consumer, takes a fresh 


approach in interpreting why and how people spend 


their money. It explains in a clear manner such major 
subject areas as market research, projective tech- 
niques, and buying patterns. Among the major 
studies reported is Life's Study of Consumer Expen- 
ditures. 

Hotel and restaurant men will find this book a use- 
ful primer on present-day marketing, advertising, and 
consumer spending surveys. 


Understanding Persuasion 


THE STRATEGY OF DESIRE, by Ernest Dichter. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1960. Pp. 314. $3.95. 

As market researchers and opinion pollsters have 
been long aware, people queried about their actions 
are more likely to give a rational explanation for their 
behavior rather than the real reason, Often, too, they 
are themselves unaware for their real motives—or 
else give an answer they believe will please the inter- 
rogator. 

Motivational research takes a new approach to 
understanding human behavior and attempts to learn 
through intricate, basic questioning why people act 
as they do. Such “studies in depth” must necessarily 
be restricted to a selected sampling of persons who 
typify certain social and income groups. 
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Among the many psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
others who delve into reasons that may explain 
“What Makes Sammy Run,” or “Why Jane Doe pre- 
fers X Brand,” Dr. Dichter communicates his con- 
cepts in a simple clear manner, He offers the reader 
his interpretation of psychological dynamics without 
burdening him with involved technical details. 

The hotel or restaurant man seeking a better under- 
standing of guests or employees will find this book 
helpful. 

Dr. Dichter will focus his findings on resort hotel 
promotion when he addresses the members of the 
Eighth Annual Hotel Management Workshop at Cor- 
nell on January 15-19, 1962. 


Building Staff Organization 


STAFF IN ORGANIZATION, by Ernest Dale and 
Lyndall F. Urwick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1961, Pp. 241. $6.00. 

Dr. Dale, a recognized authority in administrative 
staffing who has been consultant to many large com- 
panies, and Mr. Urwick point out the need for effec- 
tive organization of executive talents in today’s com- 
petitive economy. The inefficient company faces 
either dissolution or being taken over by a better- 
organized and more aggressive competitor. 

The book takes to task the “one-man” administrator 
who has built up a company beyond his ability to 
manage it alone. Beginning their profiles of inefficient- 
ly organized companies with the story of Moses’ forty 
years in the wilderness, the authors then show how 
the solution found by Moses has been applied suc- 
cessfully in other companies through delegation of 
duties to an organized staff of lieutenants, 

The need is stressed for careful delegation of 
responsibility, for clear-cut lines of executive author- 
ity, for regular and open lines of communication, 
and for the development of executive replacements. 
Numerous case studies are given and the book is il- 
lustrated with helpful charts and diagrams. 

Dr. Dale, the major author, has been on the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration at Cornell and has also addressed work- 
shop groups conducted by the School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration. 


a 
Summer Work Practice Aids Students 


“Summer is for learning as well as earning,” the 
faculty of Cornell’s School of Hotel Administration 
advises the student body of 400. These students work 
in jobs at every level—bellboy or desk clerk to audi- 
tor or even manager. 

Summer earnings admittedly are important, since 
nearly all of the students hope to earn part of their 
college expenses for the next year. But, to his profes- 
sors, the nature of the duties that a student performs 
on his summer job and how well he performs them 
are of primary importance, 

The School’s administration firmly believes that 
textbook instruction must be coupled with satisfac- 
tory job performance before a student is eligible for 
his degree. Thus, before enrolling in his senior year, 
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a student must earn 60 units of “work practice.” This 
work-practice requirement is administered by a year- 
round committee that keeps a fulltime job co-ordi- 
nator and inspector on the road all summer checking 
upon the students’ performance. 

To meet the 60-unit work-practice requirement, the 
absolute minimum requirements are 20 weeks’ work 
(two summers) on an approved job in an approved 
operation and the filing of 20 acceptable, detailed 
reports about the work situation.* The typical stu- 
dent finds it necessary to work 30 weeks and to file 
about 30 reports, The majority have had hotel or 
restaurant experience before they enter the School, 
for which they may file practice reports, And most 
students work full time for all three summers as well 
as part-time at local jobs during the college year. 

A year or so ago, Dean Robert A. Beck had one of 
his classes make a survey of the types of jobs that 
students then in school had held during the previous 
summer. Of the four classes, ranging from entering 
freshmen to students in their senior year, 274—or 
about 68 per cent of the students—filled in a detailed 
report concerning jobs and earnings for the summer 
just completed. The jobs reported were classified ac- 
cording to operating departments of hotels, restau- 
rants, and clubs. Another category—“Other’—was set 
up for such hotel and restaurant jobs as accounting, 
sales, and advertising. 

Most of the students reporting (141) had found 
jobs in hotels—81 in resorts and 60 in commercial 
hotels, The next largest group (69) worked in restau- 
rants or similar food service operations. Another 29 
were employed in clubs. The remaining 35 students 
were employed in hotel or restaurant accounting, 
advertising, or sales. 

That many of the students surveyed were well on 
their way to becoming managers was evidenced by 
the number who had held management jobs during 
the previous summer: 18 had been managers; 32 
had been classified as assistant managers; and still 
another 32 had been management trainees. 

The kitchen area attracted the most students as 
summer workers (72), with the dining area second 
(41), while 14 others worked in bar areas. The jobs 
held ran the gamut from kitchen worker to chef and 
from busboy to head waiter. 

Earnings ranged from a monthly average of about 
$215 for the entering freshman (usually 18 years old 
or younger) to $311.30 for the seniors. From fresh- 
man to senior, there was a substantial increment re- 
flected in earnings as the student acquired more ex- 
perience and training with each year spent in school. 
The greatest difference in average monthly earnings 
was that between entering freshman ($215) and the 
sophomores ($272)—indicating that one year’s in- 
struction plus an added year of maturity can make a 
young man more valuable to his employer. 

—adapted from a revort submitted 
by Peter Marker, ’61 


® This arrangement permits a student who is an of- 
ficer candidate in military training at Cornell to spend 
the summer before his senior year in an R.O.T.C. or 
N.R.O.T.C, training school. 


Food - Culture - Customs 


A collection of rare cookbooks, manuscripts and other memorabilia 
reveals how much we have changed and also how little in some aspects. 


By Frances Lowe 


Long before the days of expense accounts and 
government scrutiny of entertainment deductions, 
the law kept a close watch on the generous host 
and might even drop in on his dinner party to see 
what he was serving. 

The ancient Roman, as a result, was miserably 
fed. Since the amount he could spend on food 
and entertaining was limited by law, he had to go 
underground if he craved exotic foods. Recipes 
for such special dishes as roast suckling pig were 
exchanged via the black market. 

So says the “Apicus Coelius De Arte Coqui- 
naria,” the oldest known cookbook in the world. 
The late Joseph Vehling’s translation of this rare 
volume is part of the most extensive library on 
cooking and the history of food preparation in 
existence, at the Cornell University School of 
Hotel Administration. 

It tells us that such gastronomical delights as 
Nero is said to have enjoyed were few and far 
between in ancient times. “The daily grind of the 
average Roman was meager,” Mr. Vehling wrote. 
“In Caesar’s and Augustus’ reigns, law limited the 
sum that could be spent for public and private 
dinners, and inspectors checked every party.” 
Bootleg cookery resulted, and gourmets went 
underground. 

The Greeks showed the Romans how to fatten 
and cook chicken, the book tells us. It includes 
recipes for such gourmet dishes as roast suckling 
pig glazed in honey; asparagus cooked in coconut 
milk (place the vegetable “backwards” in the 
boiling liquid); and pumpkin stewed with hen, 
garnished with peaches and truffles, and seasoned 
with herbs, carroway, oil and vinegar. 

The Vehling Collection, given to the School of 
Hotel Administration by Mrs. Alice Statler, con- 
tains some 480 titles, more than a third of which 
have never been traced to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Among them is a 1736 copy of “Bailey’s Houf- 
hold Dictionery for the Ufe of Both City and 
Country Shewing,” with directions for hiving bees, 
herb healing and making lozenges of buttered 
oyster shells to cure heartburn. It includes a 
“receipt” for an “extraordinarily good” plum cake 
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of three and one-half pounds of flour and one and 
one-quarter pounds of butter. Recipes are mixed 
with household hints, so that directions for grind- 
ing rice for flour for rice pudding are mixed with 
a cure for rheumatism that includes asparagus 
root, treacle and nettles. 

An Italian four-volume set on cookery, carving 
and household management by Cesare Evita- 
scandalo gives us insight on the living style of 
Renaissance society. The author was Maitre 
d'Hotel to the Imperial Ambassador to the Vati- 
can, a position which involved unlimited responsi- 
bility, from the supervising of attendants to the 
management of the kitchen—no trifling matter in 
those days of quick and easy poisoning. 

A French cookbook of the 18th Century is 
“L’Ecole Parfaite des Officiers de Bouche,” re- 
nowned for its instructions to carving masters, “A 
server should be well-bred, pleasing, civil, ami- 
able and well disposed, his carriage grave and 


dignified, his appearance cheerful, his eyes 


_ serene... we are told. 


The first edition of “De Honesta Voluptate” by 
Platina appeared in Rome in 1474, and enjoyed 
such immediate success that translations into 
Italian, French and German were made. In this 
cookbook caviar, frogs and consomme receive 
new interpretations. Platina did not live to enjoy 
his fame, but today he is considered the founding 
father of European and especially French cookery. 

A 17th Century book is “Oevres Charitables,” 
a popular handbook by Philbert Guybert, a 
Parisian physician who gives directions on using 
arsenic, making jello and embalming in the same 
pages. 

The splendour of the feasts of the epicurean 
Renaissance period is revealed by Missisbugo 
(1588), cook to the cardinal of Ferrara, and by 
Michael Wright (1688), steward of the Earl of 
Castlemaine who was ambassador to the Vatican. 
In spite of the refinements of the age, they reveal, 
the use of the fork was an extravagant luxury, and 
distinguished guests must be served portions 
which could be eaten gracefully with the fingers. 


Continued on page 104 
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A Bibliogr aphy especially prepared for 
Hotel and Restaurant Administration 
and Related Subjects 


A Selected List of Books, Pamphlets and Articles from 1960 Periodicals. 


Katherine Spinney, Librarian 
School of Hotel Administration 
Cornell University 


Published by The Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly, with the aid of the Statler Foundation. 


HOW TO USE THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This is the eleventh Bibliography pre- 
pared by the reference librarian of the 
School of Hotel Administration at Cornell 
University. Copies are available for all past 
editions (1951-1959, except that of 1956). 
They can be obtained for 25 cents each by 
writing to the School. 

The Bibliography which follows is com- 
piled from those articles that were indexed 
during the year 1960. A list of the periodicals 
included can be found at the end of the 
Bibliography together with the address of 
the publisher. A selected number of books and pamphlets have also been 
been included in this publication. 

The standard Library of Congress subject headings have been used and 
arranged with proper cross references so that related subjects may readily 
be linked together. Naturally, the research worker must examine further 
subjects according to his own projects. 

Articles about individual hotels and restaurants have been listed under 
the heading “Hotels” or “Restaurants.” Those about the industry in general 
have been lumped under “Hotel industry” or “Restaurant industry.” On 
the other hand, when the reference deals with a chain or corporation, it 
has been listed under the heading “Corporations.” When a specific subject 
is dealt with, then, of course, it is placed under its own heading, such as 
“Building” or Housekeeping” or “Management,” as the case may be. Sub- 
jects have been subdivided when further description is warranted. The 


main endeavor has been to keep this presentation consistent with other 
issues. 


Due to the pressure of circumstances, this index is not as complete as one 
would like. For instance, many biographies have not been included. The 
major effort has been to bring together some factual information which 
may, in the years to come, increase with the cumulation of time. 

The material listed is available for ready reference in the Library of the 
School of Hotel Administration at Cornell University. 


KATHERINE R. SPINNEY 
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ABILITY TESTS 


Can test scores predict job success. Management Record, 
February 1960, p. 15. 

Managing your manpower. Lawrence Stessin. Dun’s Review, 
October 1960, p. 95-96, 98. 

Psychologist hires the help. Business Week, July 9, 1960, 
p. 60, 65. 

Selection of creative personnel. Cecil J. Mullins. Personnel 
Journal, May 1960, p. 12-13. 


ABSENTEEISM 


How companies control absenteeism. Management Review, 


December 1960, p. 48-50. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Effective safety for your hotel. Hotel Monthly, February 
1960, p. 29. 

Employees of 42 hotels work entire year without one lost 
time accident. City Hotel Reporter, May 1960, p. 81. 

General restaurant safety rules. Restaurateur, April 1960, 
. 20. 

Hew to prevent accidents. Hotel & Catering Review, May 
1960, p. 67. 

Libby’s safety program—from scratch. R. C. Leitner and C. 
E. Wright. Food Engineering, September 1960, p. 64-66. 

Plan safety as part of the cafeteria. Howard Zibble. Inplant 
Food Management, January 1960, p. 33-34. 

Recipe for safety. Ray Ellis. NRA News, March 1960, p. 30. 

Safety in bake shops and restaurants. Hotel Monthly, March 
1960, p. 37-38 

Safety in housekeeping and engineering. Hotel Monthly, 
April 1960, p. 56. 

A safety program. Alvin Z. Hamburg. Hospital Management, 
March 1960, p. 116-119. 

see also 


Safety 
ACCOUNTING 


The a-b-c-’s of good business accounting. Robley D. Stevens. 
Bakers Weekly, April 4, 1960, p. 25-26, 66, 70. 

Accounting for greater profits. American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. New York, 1960. 80 p. 

Accounting for management control. William H. Childs. New 
York, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 1960. 
714 p. 

Application of uniform accounting. Robert G. Englehart. 
Hospital Accounting, March 1960, p. 1, 10-11. 

The balance sheet. Southern Hotel Journal, July 1960, p. 16. 

CPA’s talk of tougher rules. Business Week, October 8, 1960, 
p. 132, 134. 

Diagram of management control. James W. Culliton. Har- 
vard Business Review, March/April 1960, p. 144-150. 
Don’t be short-changed. John Kitzmiller. Restaurant Manage- 

ment, October 1960, p. 79. 

Early headaches in accounting. Transcript, January 1960, p. 
12-13. 

Employees get 41 cents of every hotel dollar. City Hotel Re- 
porter, May 1960, p. 1, 8. 

Executive committee control charts, a description of the Du 
Pont chart system for appraising operating performance. 
American Management Association. New York, 1960. 23 p. 

How mechanized accounting can tighten your control system. 
Club Management, June 1960, p. 18, 21+. 

Meaningful costs for management action. Robert Beyer. Har- 
vard Business Review, September/October 1960, p. 61-71. 

The myth of the perfect balance sheet. Clarence B. Randall. 
Dun’s Review, September 1960, p. 35-37. r 

Opportunities in the accounting profession. Howard San- 
ford. 1960. 6 p. 

The profit and loss statement. Southern Hotel Journal, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 22-24. 

A statement of source and application of funds. Southern 
Hotel Journal, September 1960, p. 38-39. 

A uniform system of accounts. Margaret J. Gray. Restau- 
rant Equipment Dealer, November 1960, p. 29-30, 84+. 

Using a cash register for positive control. Ray Humbert. 
Tourist Court Journal, November 1960, p. 61-63. 

What accountants think of accounting. Harry Simons. 
Journal of Accountancy, August 1960, p. 35-44. 
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See also 
Auditing 
Budgets 
Cost accounting 
Credit cards 
Depreciation 
Dishonesty 
Expense accounts 
Income tax 


Baking industry 
The baker’s fiscal policy. C. V. Gallaher. Bakers Weekly, 
February 8, 1960, p. 56-57. 


Clubs 

Club operating costs continue to climb. Tavern Talk, Sep- 
tember 17, 1960, p. 14-15. 

Clubs in town and country 1959-60. Harris Kerr Forster 
and company. New York, 1960, 12 p. 

Country clubs continue to have difficulty making ends meet. 
Hotel & Club News, November 1960, p. 8-9. 

Country clubs continue to have trouble. Hotel Gazette, 
October 22, 1960, p. 76-77. 

Country club study shows higher cost of existence. Hotel 
World-Review, September 1960, p. 7. 

In defense of the minimum. Robert L. Brake. Club Man- 
agement, mae 1960, p. 15. 

Operating costs of clubs up. Club Management, December 
1960, p. 22. 

Summary of operations, 1959 and 1958. Horwath Account- 
ant, June 1960, p. 3. 

Survey shows country clubs battle high costs. Club Man- 
agement, November 1960, p. 70-71. 


Hospitals 

Booklet explains bills. Institutions, April 1960, p. 23. 

Can you avoid raising rates. §. Chester Fazio. Hospital 
Management, December 1960, p. 6-7. 

The comptroller’s role. Address. November 29, 1960. 
Gustav Killenberg. New York, Harris, Kerr, Forster, 1960. 
7p. 

Hospital accounting. Hospital Management, February 1960, 
p. 14. April 1960, p. 14. May 1960, p. 14. 

Hospital costs—some influential factors. Charles U. Letour- 
neau and Melinda Ulveling. Hospital Management, De- 
cember 1960, p. 40-42. 

Making a nursing service budget book for you. Address. 
Gustav V. Killenberg. New York, Harris, Kerr, Forster & 
Co., 1960. 11 p. 

Regional accounting program offers fiscal help to smaller 
hospitals. Elton Tekolste. Hospitals, May 1, 1960, p. 
48-52. 

Responsibilities of the accountant for hospital financial man- 
agement. Address. October 27, 1960. Frances J. Eng- 
lish. New York, Harris, Kerr, Forster, 1960. 14 p. 

Responsibilities of the accountant for hospital financial man- 
agement. [Frances J. English. Transcript, November 
1960, p. 1, 6-8. 

Uniform chart of accounts and definitions for hospitals. 
American Hospital Association. Chicago, American Hos- 
pital Association, 1959. 180 p. 

When hospital costs outrun public understanding—look out. 
Francis R. Smith. Modern Hospital, April 1960, p. 96-99. 


Hotels 

Early headaches in accounting. National Association of 
Hotel Accountants Bulletin, March 1960, p. 1-2. 

Group to revise accounts system. Hotel World-Review, 
April 18, 1960, p. 1, 4. 

The income audit. Texas Hotel Review, January 1960, p. 
34-35. 

New success factors in innkeeping. Donald Montgomery. 
Southern Hotel Journal, October 1960, p. 31-35. 

Over-building; factors in  over-building. Southern Hotel 
Journal, February 1960, p. 54, 57. 

Radical changes in the success secrets of hotels. Donald 
Montgomery. Southern Hotel Journal, September 1960, 
p. 31-33. 

Trends in the hotel business 1959. Harris, Kerr, Forster & 
Company. New York, 1960. 45 p. 


Laundries 


Keep tabs on costs. Robert G. Archer. Institutions, Octo- 
ber 1960, p. 120-123. : 


Motels 
Motel financing discussed by Stephen Brener. Tavern Talk, 
July 30, 1960, p. 6-7. 
When should guests pay. Tom C. Johnston. Tourist Court 
Journal, January 1960, p. 37-38. 


ADVERTISING 


Ads that get results—fast. Manny Kaplan and Ken Harris. 
Food Engineering, November 1960, p. 76-77. 

Agency charts secrets of successful ads. Printer’s Ink, March 
18, 1960, p. 60. 

Arizona’s valley of the sun. Resort Management, April 
1960, p. 46-47. 

Cooperative “ad venture”. Resort Management, August 
1960, p. 28-29. 

Direct mail—direct sale. Bess Ritter. Bakers Weekly, Jan- 
uary 18, 1960, p. 90, 94. 

Direct mail—what is it. D. Belveal. Restaurant Equip- 
ment Dealer, June 1960, p. 35-37, 76. 

Find many ways to use radio and TV. Canadian Hotel 
Review, May 15, 1960, p. 34, 36. 

Food ad spending up 11.8 percent in 1959. Food Field Re- 
porter, June 20, 1960, p. 1, 6. 

Formula for restaurant promotion. American Restaurant, 
December 1, 1960, p. 42-43. 

How much more will advertising cost in 61. Printers’ Ink, 
December 9, 1960, p. 38-40. 

How to get more mileage out of your postcards. E. May- 
berg. American Motel, May 1960, p. 28-29, 31. 

How to make advertising pay for hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants. Albert E. Koehl. New York, Ahrens Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1960. 138 p. 

How to use three other ad media. Brian C. Greggains. 
Canadian Hotel Review, July 15, 1960, p. 49-50. 

Increased advertising needed. Walter Myers. Hotel Ga- 
zette, November 26, 1960, p. 21-22. 

In newspaper advertising what can you do to get the most 
effective results for each dollar spent. American Restau- 
rant Magazine, January 1, 1960, p. 38-41, 60+. 

Institutions. Jim Malone. Institutions, January 1960, p. 60. 

Make a name for yourself. Restaurant Management, March 
1960, p. 64-65. 

“Off season”. Resort Management, February 1960, p. 22- 
23. 

Profitable difference in magazine advertising. Duncan Miller. 
Resort Management, December 1960, p. 24-26. 

Publicity primer for smaller hotels. Hotel World-Review, 
June 6, 1960, p. 19-20. 

Put power into your advertising. American Restaurant, Au- 
gust 1, 1960, p. 50. 

Put public relations to work for you. Tom Harris. Food 
Service, November 1960, p. 37-41. 

Retail advertising and sales promotion manual. National 
Research Bureau, Inc. Chicago, National Research 
Bureau, Inc., 1959. 1 v. 

A rifle shot to your target. Brian C. Greggains. Canadian 
Hotel Review, June 15, 1960, p. 36-37. 

Set year-around budget for advertising. American Restau- 
rant, July 1, 1960, p. 58-59. 

Take a look before you leap. Brian C. Greggains. Can- 
adian Hotel Review, January 15, 1960, p. 22-23. 

Throw the book at them. Russell J. Fornwalt. Hotel Ga- 
zette, November 26, 1960, p. 17-18. 

Ten ways to make hotel advertising profitable. Tavern Talk, 
May 7, 1960, p. 5. 

Top 25 newspapers in ’59 resort linage. Resort Manage- 
ment, April 1960, p. 18, 20+. 

Top 25 newspapers in resort ad linage. Resort Manage- 
ment, October 1960, p. 14, 16+. 

We do not accept any reservations until April 15th. J. J. 
Buchunas. Resort Management, April 1960, p. 27-28. 
Where newspaper advertising fits. Brian C. Greggains. 

Canadian Hotel Review, April 15, 1960, p. 38, 40+. 


Folders 
Tips on developing motel brochures. Marshall Jackson. 
Tourist Court Journal, September 1960, p. 48, 52+. 
What makes a good folder. Frank Davies. Canadian Hotel 
Review, April 15, 1960, p. 48-49. 


Signs 

Attractive billboard ads are important promotional aids. 
Pacific Coast Record, September 1960, p. 16, 18. 

Does your sign say what it should about you. Tourist Court 
Journal, May 1960, p. 24-28. 

How Nevada outlawed rate signs. Henry A. Bridgman. 
Tourist Court Journal, November 1960, p. 42, 44. 

Menus in the air. Maurice R. Ely. American Restaurant, 
May 15, 1960, p. 42-45. 

Outdoor advertising. Prentiss Mooney. American Motel 
Magazine, March 1960, p. 64, 66, 68. 

These signs stay on duty 24 hours a day. American Motel, 
May 1960, p. 66-67. 

See also 
Sales Promotion 


AIR CONDITIONING 

Air conditioning and refrigeration equipment. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Washington, G.P.O., 1960. 73 p. 

Air conditioning improvements. Hotel Gazette, November 
12, 1960, p. 35-37. 

Air conditioning of existing buildings. Gordon V. Bond. 
Better Building Maintenance, May 1960, p. 16, 18+. 

Cutting cooling costs. Hotel World-Review, May 30, 1960, 

Eg be 

Heating, cooling at $92 per unit. Mary Finney. Tourist 
Court Journal, December 1960, p. 48-50, 52. 

Periodic maintenance protects air conditioning. Robert Mor- 
gan. Better Building Maintenance, August 1960, p. 10- 
11, 36. 

230 Volt room air conditioners. Consumer Reports, July 
1960, p. 343-350. 


AIR PURIFICATION 


Air treatment helps filter out infection. Raymond M. Young 
and Arnold Porter. Modern Hospital, November 1960, p. 
95-98, 152+. 

Smoke, odor eliminated from air. American Restaurant, 
September 15, 1960, p. 26. 

See also 

Ventilation 


AIRLINE CATERING 

Airline food service in the jet age. Sylvia M. Hartt. Insti- 
tutions, January 1960, p. 112-118. March 1960, p. 20- 
22. April 1960, 67-69. May 1960, p. 178-186. 
June 1960, p. 20-21. July 1960, p. 114-118. August 
1960, p. 20-21. 

From cook to freezer in 4 hours. Bryan W. Fearon. Can- 
adian Hotel Review, October 15, 1960, p. 26-27. 

Interstate Hosts Inc. 
From Jenny’s to jets. Frank H. Davis. Pacific Coast 
Record, February 1960, p. 24-25. 


AIRPORT RESTAURANTS See Restaurants—Airport 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES See Beverages, alcoholic 


ALCOHOLISM 
Alcoholism: the nutritional approach. Roger J. Williams. 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 1959. 118 p. 
How employers can detect the alcoholic’s eight stages. C. A. 
D’Alonzo. American Business, January 1960, p. 28-31. 


ALUMINUM FOIL 


Alcoa shows packaging innovations featuring use of aluminum 
foil. Food Field Reporter, April 11, 1960, p. 42. 

Aluminum foil packaging—advantages of high thermal con- 
ductivity. Food Technology, March 1960, p. 13-16, 18. 
Aluminum foil packaging—light barrier and vitamin protector. 

Food Technology, June 1960, p. 274A. 
Electronic cooking seen as food boon; aluminum foil will 
play more important part in electronic cooking. Quick 
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Frozen Foods, January 1960, p. 71. 

First big trial for aluminum. Food Engineering, January 
1960, p. 47. 

New data on aluminum foil packaging for frozen foods. 
Food Technology, April 1960, p. 184B. 

Why foil. Food Service, January 1960, p. 36. 


AMERICAN PLAN 


The future of the American plan. Arthur Towell. Resort 
Management, October 1960, p. 22. 


AMUSEMENTS See Entertainment 
Recreation 


ANTIBIOTICS 


Antibiotics: their chemistry and non-medical use. Herbert 
S. Goldberg. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
1959. 608 p. 


APPETIZERS See Hors d’oeuvres 
ARBITRATION 


Compulsory arbitration? business votes “yes”. Dun’s Re- 
view, January 1960, p. 40-41. 

Give and take in tt relations. Hotel World-Review, 
March 28, 1960, p. 11. 

Preparing for arbitration. William J. MacReynolds. Ameri- 
can Restaurant, April 1, 1960, p. 20. 

The strange new doctrine of arbitration. James Centner. 
Personnel Journal, December 1960, p. 259-262. 

3-man commission set to act on 3 employers. Hotel, Jan- 
uary 25, 1960, p. 3. 


ARBITRATION AWARDS See National Labor Relations 
Board—Decisions 


ARCHITECTURE See Design 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Bakers Association 
Solutions to distribution problems can be found if we face 
up to them. Bakers Weekly, October 31, 1960, p. 39-46. 

American Culinary Federation 
Orby Anderson heads American culinary federation. Pa- 
cific Coast Record, September 1960, p. 30-32. 
Orby Anderson named president as culinary federation 
convenes. C. F. Wellington. Hotel World-Review, Au- 
gust 29, 1960, p. 1, 12. 

American Dietetic Association 
ADA elects officers, hears reports. Institutions, January 
1960, p. 26-27, 

American Hospital Association 
Your president reports: a salute to AHA staff. Frank S. 
Groner. Hospitals, December 1, 1960, p. 53. 

American Hotel Association 
AHA men revel under pointed questions. Southern Hotel 
Journal, April 1960, p. 20-22. 
AHA names Kenny to employee relations post. Hotel 
World-Review, March 28, 1960, p. 1. 
Annual report. 50th. New York, 1960. V. 
Horrworth confers on plans for AHA Puerto Rico confab. 
Hotel World-Review, March 12, 1960, p. 1. 
The hotel golden jubilee, San Juan, Puerto Rico, October 
12-15. New York Times. October 9, 1960. Section 12. 
Mack assumes AHA leadership. Texas Hotel Review, 
October 1960, p. 11-12. 
Mack named AHA president at San Juan meet. Pacific 
Coast Record, November 1960, p. 22, 24. 
Neal Mack elected president of American Hotel ‘Association 
at 49th annual convention, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Ameri- 
can Hotel, November 1960, p. 12-16. 
President Mack maps six in one plan to spur travel in U.S. 
Lucy F. Huntington. Hotel World-Review, October 24, 
1960, p. 1, 5+. 
Presenting new faces around the AHA. Southern Hotel 
Journal, November 1960, p. 28-29. 
Puerto Rican hospitality, sunshine and friendliness make 
AHA convention a huge success. Tavern Talk, October 
29, 1960, p. 3-14. 
Puerto Rico hosts AHA’s 49th convention. Hotel Monthly, 
November 1960, p. 51-54. 
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American Hotel Trade Association Executives 
Capt. Mowrey elected president AHTAE. American 
Hotel, November 1960, p. 21. 
Capt. Mowrey named AHTAE president. American Hotel 
Journal, December 1960, p. 24. 

American Motor Hotel Association 
Looking ahead to trends. Tourist Court Journal, March 
1960, p. 82-84, 86+. April 1960, p. 58, 60+. 

Associated Independent Hotels 
Associated Independent Hotels formed. Tavern Talk, 
April 23, 1960, p. 20-21. 

Banquet Managers Guild Inc. 
Banquet Managers Guild Inc. formed. Hotel Gazette, 
March 26, 1960, p. 27. 

British Hotels and Restaurants Association 
British Hotels and Restaurants Association annual report. 
International Hotel Review, July 1960, p. 12. 

California State Hotel Association 
Dwight H. Hart, Jr. elected President of California State 
Hotel Association. American Hotel, November 1960, p. 
24. 
Dwight Hart, Jr. heads California Association. Tavern 
Talk, November 19, 1960, p. 3. 
Educational program highlights 49th annual CSHA con- 
vention. Joe Minster. Pacific Coast Record, December 
1960, p. 30-34. 

Canadian Restaurant Association 
Canadian Restaurant Association 1960 convention. Can- 
adian Hotel Review and Restaurant, April 15, 1960, p. 75- 
78. 

Central American Tourist and Hotel Association 
Central America group formed. Texas Hotel Review, 
July 1960, p. 40. 

Chicago Hotel Association 
Chicago association elects officers and directors for 1960. 
Hotel Bulletin, March 1960, p. 28. 

Club Managers Association of America 
Clubmen hit front page in Pittsburgh. Hotel World-Re- 
view, January 30, 1960, p. 1, 3, 17. 
Digest of remarks at 33rd annual conference, 1960. 
Washington, 1960. 62 p. 
Kenneth Meisnest elected CMAA president. Wesley H. 
Clark. Club Management, March 1960, p. 27-28. 
News of council members: Club Managers Association of 
America. Newsletter of the National Council on Hotel and 
Restaurant Education, March 1960, p. S13. 

Confrerie de la Chaine des Rotisseurs 
The oldest gourmet society in the world. Hotel Bulletin, 
May 1960, p. 17. 

Congress of Motor Hotels 
The recommending organization. American Motel Maga- 
zine, January 1960, p. 39-40. 

Courtesy Courts United 
The recommending organization. American Motel Maga- 
zine, January 1960, p. 42. 

Executive Stewards and Caterers Association. See Food 
Service Executives Association. 

Food Service Executives Association 
Executive Stewards change name at Cincinnati meeting. 
Reugen Cordova. Hotel World-Review, August 29, 1960, 
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Fool Service Executives Association is new name for Ex- 
ecutive Stewards. Institutions, November 1960, p. 111. 
Let’s look ahead with confidence. Joseph Lusardi. Ex- 
ecutive Steward, August 1960, p. 42, 66+. 

Greater Chicago Hotel Association 
Chicago association picks L. E. Schoenbrunn, cites safest 
hotels. Lou Runner. Hotel World-Review, February 27, 
1960, p. 4. 
How a city association serves its members. Hotel Monthly, 
March 1960, p. 26-29. 

Hotel Association of New York City 
Lauryssen re-elected. Hotel Gazette, December 24, 1960, 

Hotel Association of Washington 
John J. Cost is president of Washington, D.C. Association. 
Tavern Talk, January 16, 1960, p. 14-15. 

Hotel Greeters of America 
Arthur E. Flynn presided at convention and 50th anni- 


versary celebration of HGA in Denver—Atlantic City for 
1961. Hotel & Club News, June 1960, p. 8-9. 

Charter 41 to participate in HGA membership drive. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, September 7, 1960, p. 3. 
Code of ethics of the Hotel Greeters of America. 
Greeter, February 1960, p. 8. 

Greeters’ convention maps plans for future. 
Review, June 27, 1960, p. 1-2. 

Greeters to keep pushing their referral service. 
Talk, July 2, 1960, p. 5-6. 

Golden anniversary convention proceedings, June 6, 1960. 
Hotel Greeter, June 1960, whole issue. 
Progress is theme of Denver convention. 
July 1960, p. 4. 

Slaughter elected Greeter president. 
July 1960, p. 20. 

Hotel Sales Management Association 
HSMA meet draws 500; membership hike noted. Lou 
Runner. Hotel World-Review, November 28, 1960, p. 1, 
-% 

New travel patterns call for creative selling, more meet- 
ings, HSMA told. Hotel World-Review, December 5, 
1960, p. 1, 3+. 
Saga of the salesman. 
1960, p. 24-25. 

International Geneva Association 
The International Geneva Association, Inc. 
try, April/May 1960, p. 16, 26. 

International Hotel Association 

Report from Dublin. Hotel Monthly, May 1960, p. 30-36. 

Master Hosts 
How about our guests. George M. Wilkinson. 
Talk, June 11, 1960, p. 12-14. 

Master Hosts agree on double standard, increase budget, 
raise dues to $750. Southern Hotel Journal, October 
1960, p. 24. 

Master Hosts conclude their seventh successful year. 
Tavern Talk, January 9, 1960, p. 3-4. 
Master Hosts will convene at Tides. 
August 29, 1960, p. 11. 

Nearly one-half of all Master Hosts membership turns out 
for group’s annual convention in St. Petersburg. Tavern 
Talk, November 12, 1960, p. 7-8. 
The recommending organization. 
zine, January 1960, p. 44. 

Minnesota Hotel and Motor Hotel Association 
Minnesotans add “motel” to name of association. 
Powers. Tavern Talk, December 31, 1960, p. 3. 

National Association of Frozen Foods 
Why a frozen food trade association. W. F. Edwards. 
Quick Frozen Foods, October 1960, p. 84-85. 

National Association of Hotel Accountants 
Accountants elect Youdell: New York readies revised sys- 
tem. Hotel World-Review, October 3, 1960, p. 3. 
Accountants hear industry authorities. Texas Hotel Re- 
view, October 1960, p. 15, 57. 

National Hotel Accountants meet in Miami Beach. 
ern Talk, November 5, 1960, p. 12-13. 

National Association of Sanitarians 

Program of NAS annual educational conference, July 18- 
22, 1960. Sanitarian, March/April 1960, p. 255-258. 

National Executive Housekeepers Association 
Mildred Chase to head NEHA. Hotel World-Review, 
June 20, 1960, p. 6. 

Nation’s executive housekeepers meet. 

gust 1960, p. 69. 

Newly elected officers. Hotel Bulletin, July 1960, p. 8-9. 

National Industrial Cafeteria Management 
Fred France elected president of NICMA at fall conven- 

tion. Inplant Food Management, November 1960, p. 40- 
42. 

National Licensed Beverage Association 
NLBA’s 11th annual convention. Bar Management, De- 
cember 1960, p. 13. 

National Restaurant Association 
Akin heads restaurant industry. 
June 1, 1960, p. 40-41. 
The restaurant show. 
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Your restaurant partner. 
1960, p. 36-37. 

National Retail Credit Association 
NRCA and public service. William H. Blake. 
Management, December 1960, p. 20, 22. 

New Jersey Restaurant Association 
Restaurant bulletin. Special annual exhibit edition, April 
1960. New Jersey Restaurant Association. East Orange, 
1960. 56 p. 

Ohio Hotels Association 
Ohio men elect Galeese. 
p. 56-57. 

Pennsylvania Hotel Association 
Annual convention resuem. December 2-3, 1960. Hotel 
World-Review, December 12, 1960, p. 1, 21. 

Philadelphia Hotel Association 
Philadelphia hotelmen reelect Chadwick as president: Cur- 
rey new treasurer. Hotel and Club News, January 1960, 

Se 

Quality Courts United Inc. 

Quality keynotes motel association. 
ber 1960, p. 63. 

The recommending organization. 
zine, January 1960, p. 40, 42. 

Restaurant Association of Metropolitan Washington 
Association services. The Restaurateur, November 1960, 
p. 14. 

Society of American Travel Agents 
Kerr, new ASTA prexy, pledges raised standards. John F. 
McLeod. Hotel World-Review, November 28, 1960, p. 5. 

Society of Hotel Representation Consultants 
Found hotel REP society. Institutions, November 1960, 
p- 34. 

Texas Hotel Association 
Harper assumes THA leadership. 
May 1960, p. 11-14, 52. 

Washington Restaurant Association 
The new officers and directors of the Washington Restau- 
rant Association. The Restaurateur, March 1960, p. 12- 
13. 


American Restaurant, May 1, 


Hospital 


Hotel Monthly, February 1960, 


Institutions, Decem- 


American Motel Maga- 


Texas Hotel Review, 


Canada Directories 


Directory of Associations. Canadian Hotel Review, Decem- 
ber 15, 1960, p: 72, 86-87. 


AUDITING 


The auditors have arrived. T. A. Wise. Fortune, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 150-157, 186+. Fortune, December 1960, 
p. 144-148, 239+. 

Duties of the auditor and the general ledger books. 
L. Macha. Address... April 11, 1960. 28 p. 

Special problems of bank audits. Stanley E. Shirk. Journal 
of Accountancy, April 1960, p. 35-42. 

See also 

Accounting 
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AUDITING—INTERNAL CONTROL See Dishonesty 


AUTOMATION 


Are we falling behind in mechanization. James R. Bright. 
Harvard Business Review, November/December 1960, p. 
93-106. 

Automated service units. 
tober 1960, p. 58-61. 
Automatic control: key to future laundry development. Gor- 
don T. Beaty. Hospitals, October 16, 1960, p. 97-98. 
Automatic data-processing systems. Robert H. Gregory and 
Richard L. Van Horn. San Francisco, Wadsworth Pub- 

lishing Company, 1960. 705 p. 

Automation and personnel inventory. Stuart O. Parsons and 
William B. Wait. Personnel Journal, April 1960, p. 413- 
417. 

Automation and the worker. 
L. Hoffman. 
272 p. 

Automation at the Curtis. 
July 1960, p. 70-71. 

Automation business practices in the small hospital. Junius 


J. Fanguy. Hospital Management, April 1960, p. 6-7. 


Harold B. Jones. Fast Food, Oc- 


Floyd C. Mann and Richard 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1960. 


W. T. Gove. American Motel, 
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Automation for hotels; an interim report. C. L. Sayles. 
Ithaca, School of Hotel Administration, 1961. 33 p. 

Automation studied. Hotel Gazette, August 27, 1960, p. 13. 

Automation to offset rise in labor costs, VHA told. Tom 
Flynn. Hotel World-Review, December 19, 1960, iD. Fo. 

Computer pares paperwork. Arthur R. Outlaw.  Institu- 
tions. December 1960, p. 42, 45. 

Computer perfects automatic batching. Food Engineering, 
September 1960, p. 56-58. 

Computers start to run the plants. Business Week, Novem- 
ber 5, 1960, p- 50-52, 54+. 

Cornell to probe automation in hotels. Hotel World-Review, 
August 8, 1960, p. 4. 

Four input methods are available for using computer service 
centers. John A. Brown. Office Management, December 
1960, p. 32-34, 36. 

How to prepare for automation. Eugene Whitmore. Ameri- 
can Business, February 1960, p. 33-35. 

The human consequences of office automation. Leon C. 
Magginson. Personnel, September/October, 1960, p. 18- 
26. 

Labor leaders explore automation effects... Management 
Record, May 1960, p. 31-32. 

Latest handlers automate flow. A. T. Gaudreau. Food En- 
gineering, September 1960, p. 68-70. 

Machine tutors man for jobs. Business Week, October 22, 
1960, p. 168, 170. 

Management by machine. Herbert A. Simon. Manage- 
ment Review, November 1960, p. 12-19, 68+. 

The place of automation in history: economic and social im- 
plications. Henry M. Boettinger. Data Processing, De- 
cember 1960, p. 22-25. 

Progress and payoff in industrial automation. James R. 
Bright. Dun’s Review, January 1960, p. 44-46, 48+. 

Pushbutton magic. Institutions, October 1960, p. 99-101. 

Restaurants of future to eliminate kitchens. Dick More- 
house. Hotel World-Review, March 21, 1960, p. 1-2. 
March 28, p. 15. April 4, p. 8, 27. 

Space age Beverage dispensers. Fast Food, October 1960, 
p- 62-64. 

Sweeping personnel changes foreseen as result of new auto- 
mation developments. Robert M. Smith. Office Man- 
agement, August 1960, p. 11-15, 18. September 1960, 
p. 42-44. 

What does automation mean to the marketing man. G. W. 
Head. Journal of Marketing, April 1960, p. 35-37. 

When you automate: how to avoid labor woes. Dun’s Re- 
view, April 1960, p. 42-44. 

See also 
Electronic calculating machines 
Vending machines 


AWARDS 

Awards: bestow them and benefit. Dun’s Review, May 
1960, p. 83-85. 

DeBands Award 
After hours. Rudy Hiller. Hotel Gazette, May 28, 1960, 
p. 3, 22-93, 7 

Emerging pattern in corporate giving. John A. Pollard. 
Harvard Business Review, May/June 1960, p. 103-112. 

General Foods’ million dollars to aid Harvard food study. 
Inplant Food Management, March 1960, p. 12. 

Morris, Jones win manager awards. Hotel World-Review, 
February 20, 1960, p. 7. 

The nation’s top institutions... winners in the 1960 food 
service contest. Institutions, May 1960, p. 12-13. 

Patterns of corporate giving. James C. Worthy. Hospitals, 
June 1, 1960, p. 40-45, 93. 

Silver anniversary testimonial—Oscar of the Waldorf award 
to George Dittmar. Hotel Industry, April/May 1960, 
0: 

oui awards announced. Hotel Gazette, July 23, 1960, 
p. 13-14. 

Stddler foundation taps 23 students for awards. Hotel World- 
Review, August 8, 1960, p. 3. 

See also 

Scholarships 


BAKERS AND BAKERIES 
There was money in the pantry. Hazel O'Neal. Bakers 


Weekly, October 3, 1960, p. 26-28. 
Valley Bakery: this tight little shop holds its own. Marion 
Wilcox. Bakers Weekly, February 15, 1960, p. 44-45, 64. 


BAKING 


Bakery, Technology and Engineering. Samuel A. Matz. 
Westport, Avi, 1960. 609 p. 
See also 
Bread 


BANKRUPTCY 


Lucerne hotel closed by court; many more failures seen in 
60. Hotel World-Review, May 23, 1960, p. 1. 


BANKS AND BANKING 


American express finds new ways to make money. Business 


Week, November 26, 1960, p. 120, 123+. 


Directories 


American Bank Directory, 1960. Atlanta, McFadden Busi- 
ness Publications, 1960. 1 V. 


BANQUETS 


Banquet managers aim for professional status. Hotel World- 
Review, March 12, 1960, p. 53. 

Having a ball. Institutions, December 1960, p. 92-93. 

A new lease on life for banquet tables. Institutions, Decem- 
ber 1960, p. 96-97. 

See also 

Food 

Menus 

Table setting 


BARS 


Beverage service: new taproom at Sign of Harp and Crown. 
Hotel Bulletin, March 1960, p. 52-53. 

Gay 90's, Hotel El Rancho 
Tom Hull’s Gay 90’s. Hotel World-Review, March 28, 
1960, p. 9-10. 

Turning unproductive lobby space into revenue-producing 
beverage room. Eugene Voit. Hotel Monthly, Septem- 
ber 1960, p. 46-47. 

Work sim ification in bar operation: the use of glasswash- 
ing mild, Boyce W. Phillips. Hotel Monthly, March 
1960, p. 39-42. 

Work simplification methods in hotel bar operation. Boyce 
W. hillips. Hotel Monthly, February 1960, p. 40-42, 
44+. 


Design 
Food service out front. Joseph Laschober. Institutions, 


October 1960, p. 36-39, 55. 


Equipment 
Better bar control. American Restaurant Magazine, March 
15, 1960, p. 35. 
Work simplification in bar operation: the use of ice ma- 
chines. Boyce W. Phillips. Hotel Monthly, April 1960, 
p. 31-34. 


Study and Teaching 


The bartender craft training’s forgotten man. Bar Manage- 
ment, June 1960, p. 13-17, 20+. 
See also 
Beverage merchandising 


BATHROOMS 
Design 
How a top-flight hotel updates its bathrooms. Hotel World- 
Review, October 17, 1960, p. 13. 


Traffic flow essential to good washroom design. American 
Restaurant Magazine, February 1, 1960, p. 60. 


BEDS AND BEDDING See Furniture (Beds and bedding) 


BEEF 
Analysis of the myoglobin fractions on the surface of beef 
cuts. Robert W. Dean and C. Olin Ball. Food Tech- 
nology, June 1960, p. 271-286. 


Beef. Volume Feeding Management, _ 1960, p. 21-26. 

Beef is not all steak. Thomas R. Bradley. Restaurant Man- 
agement, October 1960, p. 54-56, 110+. 

The effect of degree of doneness on the’ tenderness and 
juiciness of beef cooked in the oven and in deep fat. 
Rosemary Y. Visser and others. Food Technology, April 
1960, p. 193-198. 

Factors affecting the water retention of beef. C. E. Swift 
and others. Food Technology, February 1960, p. 74-79. 

Facts you should know about beef. Swift and Company. 
Chicago, 1959. 24 p. 

Knowing your beef. Harold E. Neigh. The Restaurateur, 
July 1960, p. 5, 16. 

Muscle boning the chuck. National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Chicago, 1960. 20 p. 

Palatability, vitamin content, and yield of cooked beef. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Washington, 1959. 83 p. 
The thiobarbituric acid test in irradiation-sterilized beef. 
Norman L. Smith and others. Food Technology, July 

1960, p. 317-320. 


Grading 
Economic effects of U.S. grades for beef. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1959. 199 p. (Marketing research report no. 298) 


Prices 
Prices received by farmers for beef cattle. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, 1959. 74 p. 


BEEF (HAMBURGER) 
Hamburger hints. Inplant Food Management, April 1960, 


When you buy hamburger. Consumer Reports, September 
1960, p. 477-481. 


BENEFITS See Employee benefits 


BEVERAGE MERCHANDISING 

Almost in sight of peak again: estimated 1959 sales by lead- 
ing brands. Business Week, February 13, 1960, p. 34, 36. 

Annual beverage service issue. Hotel Bulletin, August 1960, 
entire issue. 

A cost approach to beverage promotion. A. R. Albert. Club 
Management, August 1960, p. 19. 

Drinks priced by arrival time. American Restaurant Maga- 
zine, February 15, 1960, p. 32. 

The fine art of beverage promotion. Rodman W. Moor- 
head, Jr., and others. Club Management, August 1960, 
p. 14-16, 55+. 

Fine wines at budget prices. Canadian Hotel Review, Au- 
gust 15, 1960, p. 24-25. 

Florence hotel sells more beverages. Hotel Monthly, Octo- 
ber 1960, p. 38, 40. 

Give bar customers extra dividends. N. J. Baratt. Hotel 
Monthly, May 1960, p. 48-49. 

High profit, extra sale. American Restaurant, July 1, 1960, 
wal. 

Hilton develops room liquor plan. Hotel World-Review, 
May 1960, p. 6. 

How to turn the glamour of wine into gold. Executive 
Steward, October 1960, p. 8-9. 

Ideas + action = profits. Hotel Bulletin, April 1960, p. 48- 
49. 

Increase wine profits through control. Henry O. Barbour. 
Club Management, August 1960, p. 20, 23+. 

Irish coffee—it can sell whiskey after the meal. Hotel World- 
Review, April 25, 1960, p. 5. 

It pays to create wine list, says Nassau Inn manager. Hotel 
World-Review, March 28, 1960, p. 5. 

Merchandising in food and beverage operations. Edmund 
Miller. Transcript, March 1960, p. 1, 6-8. 

New ways of serving and selling wines. Hotel Monthly, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 42, 44+. 

New Weston sales formula: big drinks, fast turn-over equal 
profit. Hotel World-Review, February 27, 1960, p. 19. 
Outlook for distilled spirits. George Garvin Brown. Hotel 

Gazette, February 13, 1960, p. 11. 

The Ritz’s golden vintage year. Gaston Lauryssen. Hotel 

Gazette, December 10, 1960, p. 33-35. 


Room service bottle prices—are they realistic or ruinous. Hotel 
World-Review, March 28, 1960, p. 4. 

Time clocks boost afternoon bar Bi. Hotel World-Review, 
January 30, 1960, p. 5. 

20 percent of our a business comes from “off premise” 
package liquor sales. Jerzy Zawisza. Club Management, 
December 1960, p. 17, 52. 

Waldorf-Astoria chalks up $3-4 million annually in_ total 
volume of liquor sold. Hotel World-Review, August 29, 
1960, p. 6, 8. 

What’s back of tea, coffee media shifts. Printers’ Ink, No- 
vember 11, 1960, p. 11-12. 

Wine symposium tells how to increase sales. Hotel World- 
Review, May 30, 1960, p. 4-5. 

See also 

Bars 

Sales promotion 

Wines 


BEVERAGES 


Best in beverages. Institutions, January 1960, p. 140-143. 

Fresh fruit punch. Volume Feeding Management, May 
1960, p. 51-53. 

Improving beverage service. Institutions, October 1960, p. 
50-52. 

Push-button beverages: liquid gold. George Patrick. Food 
Service, April 1960, p. 53-55. 


BEVERAGES, Alcoholic 


The neutral spirit, a portrait of alcohol. Berton Roueche. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1960. 151 p. 


BILLBOARDS See Advertising—Signs 
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BOMB SHELTERS See Safety 
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Basing bonus payments on opportunity and _ performance. 
Milton L. Rock and John J. Grela. Personnel Journal, 
February 1960, p. 330-333. 

Trends in executive bonus plans. Management Record, 
February 1960, p. 12-14. 
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Club Management, July 1960, p. 19, 70. 
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Beat the breakage problem. George Patrick. Food Service, 
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They solved the glass breakage problem. American Motel, 
December 1960, p. 56-57. 

Hotels rely on employees to help cut down extra expense 
caused by waste and breakage. City Hotel Reporter, May 
1960, p. 3. 


BUDGETING 


Budgeting, the art of planning and forecasting. Henry T. 
Maschal. An address before California Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. December 11, 1959. 11 p. 

Budgetary control. Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. Paris, 1959. 65 p. 

Budgeting—the art of planning and forecasting. Dennis E. 
Pitcock. Transcript, September 1960, p. 3, 7. Transcript, 
October 1960, p. 7. Transcript, December 1960, p. 6-7. 

Budgeting—the art of planning and forecasting. Henry T. 
Maschal. Tavern Talk. July 2, 1960, p. 9, 16-19. 

The business of budgeting. Henry T. Maschal. Institutions, 
April 1960, p. 134-136. 

The financial aspect of management. Part IV. Ed Miller. 
Southern Hotel Journal, October 1960, p. 38-41. 

How budget-conscious are supervisors. Russell L. Packard. 
Personnel Journal, November 1960, p. 229-230. 

How to stay solvent despite present-day pay rates. Harry T. 
Maschal. Tavern Talk, January 23, 1960, p. 10-15. 

Profitable room sales in future will come only from better 
merchandising, elimination of waste. Hotel & Club News, 
March 1960, p. 4. 

You need a budget which works for you. Russell B. Wil- 
liams. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, No- 


vember 1960, p. 455-457. 


BUFFETS 
A buffet—for service, not guests. Hotel Monthly, May 1960, 
p- 50-51. 
Businessmen like buffets. Joan Rock. Food Service, March 
1960, p. 51-53, 89+. 
Setting up the buffet table. Institutions, January 1960, p. 
110-111. 


BUILDING 


AHA acts to prevent hotel-motel aeeeaing: Tavern Talk, 
August 27, 1960, p. 8-9. 

AHA circulates vital information on hazards of overbuilding. 
James Pearson. Texas Hotel Review, September 1960, 
p. 34-35. 

Building business in the sixties. Architectural Record, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 156-1 to 156-8. 

The changing hotel market. David B. Carlson. Architec- 
tural Forum, August 1960, p. 92-93, 164+. 

No, “no vacancies”. Stephen W. Brener. Hotel & Club 
News, November 1960, p. 2-3. 

Over-building. Allan George. Southern Hotel Journal, 
July 1960, p. 31-33, 35. 

Overbuilding—fight for economic survival. Allan C. George. 
Hotel Monthly, August 1960, p. 35-38. 

Overbuilding must be fought now. Allan C. George. An 
address . . . at Mid-South Conference, Bilozl, Miss., Sep- 
tember 16, 1960. New York, Harris, Kerr, Forster, 1960. 
1] 

Overbhilding of accommodations: a fight for economic sur- 
vival. Allan C. George. Transcript, June 1960, p. 1, 
6-8. 

Overbuilding of accommodations: a fight for survival. Allan 
C. George. Tavern Talk, November 12, 1960, p. 9-17. 
Overbuilding of accommodations, a menace to the industry 
and the communities. Allan C. George. An address at 
annual convention, California State Hotel Association, Oc- 
tober 25, 1960. New York, Harris, Kerr, Forster, 1960. 

13 p. 

Overbuilding poses serious problem to whole industry. Allan 
George. Texas Hotel Review, August 1960, p. 32-34. 
Overbuilding: real or imaginary. Bob Gresham. Tourist 

Court Journal, September 1960, p. 76, 78+. 

The president delivers the facts on overbuilding to Dallas 

audiences. Texas Hotel Review, October 1960, p. 43-46. 


Directories 
Siegele’s building trades dictionary. Herman Hugo Siegele. 
Chicago, Frederick J. Drake & Co., 1959. 380 p. 


Legislation 

New hotel vs. old code. David S. Carlson. Architectural 
Forum, November 1960, p. 122-125, 208. 

State building construction code applicable to multiple 
dwellings, March 31, 1958. New York (State) Building 
Code Commission. New York, 1959. 152 p. 

Manufactured motel buildings. Tourist Court Journal, June 
1960, p. 76. 


Mobile 
Portable units may be the answer to a resort’s “growing 
pains” because they are economical, compact and come 
ready to occupy. Resort Management, February 1960, p. 
28-29. 


Motels 


Construction report. American Motel, June 1960, p. 86-87. 

Motor hotels. Architectural Record, July 1960, p. 145. 

Motel overbuilding. Daniel Brener. Hotel Gazette, October 
22, 1960, p. 56-57. 

Needed: a cautious attitude towards motor hotel construc- 
tion. Texas Hotel Review, November 1960, p. 32-33. 
Too many motels: steanreor calls on business firms. Hotel 

World-Review, August 22, 1960, p. 1. 


Renovation 
Business as usual during kitchen remodeling. George G. 
Zipfel. Institutions, October 1960, p. 14, 24+. 
Famous hotel Astor lobby $300,000 renovation program com- 
pleted. American Hotel Journal, April 1960, p. 18-20. 
Hotel team plays Pygmalion. Institutions, June 1960, p. 
10-11, 78+. 

How operator upgraded from cabins to class. Mary Finney. 
Tourist Court Journal, September 1960, p. 63-68. 

How we cut labor costs by remodeling. Claude W. Gallo- 
way. Club Management, October 1960, p. 18, 21. 

In tune with the times. William R. Palmer. American 
Motel, April 1960, p. 84-88. 

It frees money to make money. Hotel World-Review, May 
30, 1960, p. 9-10. 


N. Y. Hotels spent $25 million to modernize. Hotel World- 
Review, July 18, 1960, p. 1, 4. 

An old property with a new approach. Malcolm Kopplin. 
Tavern Talk, March 5, 1960, p. 8-10. 

Remodeling and expansion brought them - double business 
and double profits. Bill Storm. American Motel Maga- 
zine, March 1960, p. 104-106. 

Remodeling tricks from a veteran. Lucille Germany. Ameri- 
can Motel Magazine, March 1960, p. 84-86, 88+. 

Renovation ups revenue 37 percent. Hotel Bulletin, April 
1960, p. 22-23. 

Taste and ingenuity change an old warehouse into an ele- 
gant motel. Haviland F. Reves, American Motel, July 
1960, p. 62-68. 

This 81-year-old hotel ‘grew’ smaller successfully via remodel- 
ing program. Hotel World-Review, October 17, 1960, 
p. 11-12. 

What price rejuvenation. Southern Hotel Journal, July 1960, 
p. 26-27. 


BUILDINGS 


Movable 


Manufactured motel buildings. Tourist Court Journal, June 
1960, p. 76. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS—HOTEL INDUSTRY See Hotel 


industry 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS—RESTAURANT See Restaurant 


industry 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Co-operative plan; commercial foods information and_ firms. 
Central High School, Cincinnati. Cincinnati, 1960. unp. 

Higher education for business. Robert Aaron Gordon and 
James Edwin Howell. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 491 p. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


Restaurants 


Failure. American Restaurant Magazine, January 15, 1960, 
p. 26-27. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING 


Accountant gives outlook for 1960. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, April 2, 1960, p. 6. 

Days of the shmoo. Institutions, January 1960, p. 7-9. 

Next year’s gain looks smaller. Business Week, December 
24, 1960, p. 41-44, 50+. 

How are prospects for 1961. Institutions, December 1960, 

"2. 

ain outlook: what’s ahead in 1961. Thomas Kenny. 
Dun’s Review, December 1960, p. 28-31. 

Prudential’s economic forecast—1960. Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 1960. unp. 


BUYING See Purchasing 


CAFETERIAS 


Eaton’s adapts cafeteria system. Marjorie Oliver. Can- 
adian Hotel Review, December 15, 1960, p. 68-70, 74. 

Imperial Oil 
Designed to expand. Canadian Hotel Review, February 
15, 1960, p. 28-29. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

7,500 smiles a day at J & L. Inplant Food Management, 
March 1960, p. 23-28. 

The limited cafeteria. George L. Wenzel. American 
Restaurant Magazine, January 15, 1960, p. 54-56. 

Prophet service at National bank—Detroit’s newest. Inplant 
Food Management, April 1960, p. 47-50. 

Service and... self service methods of operation. D.C. 
Robertson, Jr. Inplant Food Management, January 1960, 
p. 24-26. 

Trends in today’s cafeterias. NRA News, July 1960, p. 3-4, 
95. 

Twelve self service ideas. Volume Feeding Management, 
June 1960, p. 30-31. 
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Where the customer heats his food. Margaret Gray. 
Restaurant Management, September 1960, p. 64-66, 136. 
Which is harder to operate—inplant cafeteria—or—restaurant. 

Inplant Food Management, April 1960, p. 64-66, 71. 


Church 
He took business to church. 


Omer Henry. Food Service, 
November 1960, p. 44, 48+. 


Design 
Columbia University speeds “em up and wins ’em_ back. 
Joseph P. Nye. Inplant Food Management, February 
1960, p. 38-42. 
Vital ingredients in a successful operation. 
sociated. 
42-44, 


Ken White As- 
Inplant Food Management, January 1960, p. 


Hospital 
At Mountainside Hospital it’s the extras that count. 
O’Donnell. 
p. 26-29. 
Hospital plans ahead for food. 
15, 1960, p. 27-28. 


Kay 
Inplant Food Management, November 1960, 


Canadian Hotel Review, May 


Newspaper 
Newspaper food service requires flexibility. Phil Lance. In- 
plant Food Management, October 1960, p. 52, 84. 
School 
The three R’s of school feeding. Art Goldberg. Restaurant 
Management, April 1960, p. 45-49, 112+. 
Shopping center 
Planning the shopping center cafeteria. Thomas M. Day. 
Inplant Food Management, January 1960, p. 37-41. 
Surveys 


Inplants market survey. Inplant Food Management, Decem- 


ber 1960, p. 26-29. 


CAKE 


Cake cutting points to portions and profits. Helena M. 
Hunt. Inplant Food Management, November 1960, p. 
32-33, 50+. 

Effect of temperature on stability of frozen cakes. 
Pence and Marjorie Heid. 
1960, p. 80-83. 

Further research on chocolate cakes—recipes vs. mixes. 
Phyllis R. Snow and Alice M. Briant. Farm Research, 
March 1960, p. 4. 

Lays quality on the line. John V. Ziemba. 
neering, October 1960, p. 44-46. 

See also 

Bakery products 

Cookery 

Food mixes 


CAKE DECORATING 


Ateco simplified cake decorating. 
Edith Latimer. 
1960. 78 p. 

Danish cakes. Darl Mollar and others. 
& Sons, Lts., no date. 236 p. 

Garlands for the bride. Esther Murphy. Bakers Weekly, 
May 23, 1960, p. 46-48. 

Hoorah for the red, white and_ blue. 
Bakers Weekly, January 4, 1960, p. 50-51. 

Leaves in blazing color. Esther Murphy. Bakers Weekly, 
November 14, 1960, p. 50, 52. : 

Make it green for St. Patrick’s day. Esther Murphy. Bakers 
Weekly, February 8, 1960, p. 40, 42. 

There’s a new day in the year. Esther Murphy. Bakers 
Weekly, October 3, 1960, p. 46, 48. 

Use state flowers for decorative motifs. Esther Murphy. 
Bakers Weekly, August 8, 1960, p. 42, 44+. 


CANAPES See Hors d’oeuvres 


James W. 
Food Technology, February 


Food Engi- 


Elizabeth De Unda and 
Brooklyn, August Thomsen & Co., Inc., 


London, Macclaren 


Esther Murphy. 


CANNED FOODS See Foods—Canned 
CANNING AND PRESERVING See Food—Canned 
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CARPETS 


Artistry in carpets. Hotel Gazette, May 14, 1960, p. 17-18. 

Call on the carpet. Institutions, May 1960, p. 128-139. 

Carpet clinic. Institutions, June 1960, p. 103-105. 

The carpet man’s choice. American Motel, October 1960, 
p. 100, 102. 

Floor treatment. American Motel, October 1960, p. 88-99. 

Getting the most service from your rugs. Consumer Bul- 
letin, May 1960, p. 28-31. 

Make your office carpet last longer—look better. Sanitation 
and Building Maintenance, January 1960, p. 19-21, 47+. 
Mind your pads and cushions. Institutions, October 1960, 

p. 129-131, 

New carpeting is colorful and _ practical. 
June 1960, p. 32-34, 48+. 
Process to add years to carpets. 

p. 166. 
Three formulas for removing carpet stains. Aznerican Motel, 
July 1960, p. 58. 


World carpet wool situation and its relation to world wool pro- 


Hotel Monthly, 


Institutions, January 1960, 


duction. U.S. Department of Agriculture. Washington, 
1959. 45 p. 
CATERING 


Good organization pays off. Volume Feeding Management, 
February 1960, p. 24-25. 

Have pas will travel. Institutions, July 1960, p. 28-30. 

Mobile bays speed service. Volume Feeding Management, 
June 1, 1960, p. 53-56. 

A. sit-down dinner for 7000. Helen Cmarkik. Executive 
Steward, July 1960, p. 8-9. 


CAVIAR 
Caviar. 


p. 10. 
Caviar... prestige item and profitable too. Hotel Bulletin, 
May 1960, p. 28-29. 


CEILINGS 
Things are looking up. 


CEREALS 


Cereal chemistry advances. Charles 
Weekly, May 23, 1960, p. 34-35. 


CHAMPAGNE 
American champagnes. 
ruary 13, 1960, p. 18. 
The fascinating story of champagne. Peter Greig. Execu- 
tive Steward, November 1960, p. 14. 


The wine for ail occasions. Hotel & Catering Review, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 55. 


CHEESE 

High profit cheese souffle stars at Chicago’s Petit Gourmet. 
Executive Steward, May 1960, p. 28-29. 

Make Lent a special time to create special appeal with 
cheese. C. E. Blackburne. American Restaurant Maga- 
zine, February 15, 1960, p. 26-27, 29+-. 

A menu favorite. Hotel and Restaurant News, January 9, 
1960, p. 3. 


CHEFS 
Stewards say: robots OK but chef’s indispensable—job needs 


Gene Lisitzky. Culinary Review, January 1960, 


Institutions, October 1960, p. 88-89. 


A. Glabau. Bakers 


Tom Marvel. Hotel Gazette, Feb- 


upgrading. Hotel World-Review, April 4, 1960, p. 28. 
What makes a cook professional. Paul Fairbrook. Institu- 
tions, December 1960, p. 14, 110. 
CHEMISTRY 
Discovery of the elements. Mary Elvira Weeks. Easton, 


Pa., Journal of Chemical Education, 1956. 910 p. 
Essentials of chemistry. A. B. Garrett and others. New 
York, Ginn and Company, 1959. 607 p. 
Medicinal chemistry. Alfred Burger. New York, 
science Publishers, Inc., 1960. 1243 p. 
The story of alchemy and early chemistry. John Maxson 
Stillman. New York, Dover Publications, 1960. 566 p. 
The story of chemistry. Georg Lockemann. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 277 p. 


Inter- 


Bibliography 
Bibliography on molecular and crystal structure models. 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Washington, G.P.O., 
1960. 7p. 
CLEANING 
See also 
Housekeeping 
Laundries 
and particular subject e.g. carpets 
Sanitation 
CLUBS 
Changes in clubs over the past decade. Alvin Minsk. 
Transcript, October 1960, p. 3, 8. 
Club trends study. Institutions, January 1960, p. 119. 
Country club brings the outdoors in. Institutions, April 
1960, p. 111. 
Lotus Club 
Lotus Club. Hotel & Club Voice, May 1960, p. 18-19, 
21. 
Marco Polo Club 
Lowell Thomas announces plans for opening of New Marco 
Polo Club. Hotel Industry, April/May 1960, p. 7. 
St. Anthony opens elegant new club. Texas Hotel Review, 
February 1960, p. 24-26. 
Shaw Park Club 
Dinkler to operate Shaw Park Club. Tavern Talk, Octo- 
ber 8, 1960, p. 14-16. 
Thunderbird Country Club. Pacific Coast Record, Decem- 
ber 1960, p. 17-18 
Wing and Fin Hunting and Fishing Club, Volo 
Strickly for sportsmen. Institutions, November 1960, p. 
125-126. 
World Trade Club. Leslie Hood. Pacific Coast Record, 
December 1960, p. 20-21. 


CLUBS—ACCOUNTING See Accounting—Clubs 


Design 
Detroit’s Recess Club—time out for redesign. Restaurant 
Management, August 1960, p. 38-40. 
Directories 
Managers and Stewards directory 1959-60. 


Directories—New York 
Directory, 1960. Metropolitan Country Club. New York, 
Chiffriller, 1960. 39 p. 
Dues 
Club trends study. Institutions, January 1960, p. 119. 


Forecasting 
Clubs in the coming decade. Edward Lyon. Club Man- 
agement, January 1960, p. 14, 26. 
Health 
Mountain motel has health club. Institutions, August 1960, 
p. 74. 
History 
Opportunities for hotel school graduates in clubs. Harry 
Fawcett. Tavern Talk, February 20, 1960, p. 7, 17+. 


CLUBS—MANAGEMENT See Management—Clubs 


Research 
Club uses research techniques before expansion. L. M. Bos- 
well. Club Management, June 1960, p. 15, 50. 
Statistics 
Clubs in town and country 1959-60. Harris, Kerr, Forster 
and Company. New York, 1960. 12 p. 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE See Bars 


COFFEE 


Carbohydrates of the coffee bean. M. L. Wolfrom and 
others. Agricultural and Food Chemistry, January/Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 58-65. 


Coffee: builder of reputations. Helen Sanstadt. Food 
Service, April 1960, p. 76-78. 

Coffee drinking increases since 1950. The Restaurateur, 
February 1960, p. 16. 

Coffee is steeped in historic lore. Drive-In Magazine, June 
1960, p. 32-33, 36. 

Coffee, the world traveller. Eric Hutton. Toronto, General 
Foods, 1959. 12 p. 

Courtesy coffee. Hotel Gazette, December 10, 1960, p. 
23-25. 

How to engineer a perfect cup of coffee. Harpers, Febru- 
ary 1960, p. 22, 24, 26. 

Roasted coffee. Ernest E. Lockhart. Food Technology, 
November 1960, p. 597-600. 

Slater centralizes coffee brewing: Philadelphia catering serv- 
ice finds bulk coffee brewing reduces costs: assures uni- 
formity of product. Phil Lance. Inplant Food Manage- 
ment, December 1960, p. 24-25. 

27 Million cups of coffee. Personnel, January/February 
1960, p. 31. 

Why General Foods created Yuban. Printer’s Ink, October 
14, 1960, p. 42, 44. 


Instant 


Instant coffee: pros and cons. Institutions, August 1960, p. 
42-44, 


COFFEE BREAKS 


The personnel pulse: give up the coffee break. Personnel 
Journal, November 1960, p. 243. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


AMOCO beats union on job rules. Business Week, Jan- 
uary 23, 1960, p. 113. 

Collective bargaining: the trend toward union alliances. 
Roscoe Born. Management Review, July 1960, p. 48-49. 

Collective bargaining today. Roger D. Borgeson. Personnel 
Journal, April 1960, p. 406-412. 

Does collective bargaining usurp the manager’s right to 
manage. James W. Kuhn. Modern Hospital, July 1960, 
p. 70-73. 

Local 144 in struggle with nursing homes. Hotel, March 28, 
1960, p. 2. 

Management’s bargaining and wage dates for 1961. Busi- 
ness Week, December 24, 1960, p. 74-75. 

Negotiating techniques for employer representatives at the 
bargaining table. Nicholas Unkovic. Cornell Hotel & 
Restaurant Administration Quarterly, November 1960, p. 
11-13. 

Preparing for negotiations: a two-pronged approach. Gilbert 
F. Berry. Personnel, September/October 1960, p. 64-71. 

Union troubles hit Philadelphia; see settlement. Hotel 
World-Review, October 10, 1960, p. 1-2. 

See also 

Arbitration 

Collective labor agreements 

Labor unions 


Clubs 


Club department alerted as negotiations bog down. Hotel & 
Club Voice, May 1960, p. 20-21. 


Hospitals 
Current practices. Hospitals, April 16, 1960, p. 120-124. 


Registered nurses can organize into legal collective bargain- 
ing. Modern Hospital, July 1960, p. 67-69, 124+. 


Clubs 
First contract signed with the Traffic club. Hotel, April 18, 
1960, p. 6. 
New club contracts provide wage raises, family medical 
coverage. Hotel and Club Voice, January 1960, p. 6-7, 
PAR 


Three club contracts renewed; wages up. Hotel, March 7, 
1960, p. 6. 


COLLECTIVE LABOR AGREEMENTS 


el 


Hotels 


Articles of agreement between Cincinnati Hotels Association 
and Cincinnati Hotels Employees Council, January 1958- 
December 31, 1960. Cincinnati Hotels Association, Inc. 
63 p. 

Greater Buffalo Hotel Association and Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees Buffalo hotels sag; union votes “realistic” raise. 
Hotel World-Review, August 22, 1960, p. 1. 

Hotel employees nix association contract. Hotel World-Re- 
view, January 30, 1960, p. 16. 

Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Int. Union. 
Raises in new Chicago hotel pact. Catering Industry Em- 
ployee, March 1960, p. 4. 

Hotel Workers of New York 
New contract halts Philly hotel strike. 
view, October 17, 1960, p. 1. 

Washington Hotel Association and Culina’ 


Hotel World-Re- 


Unions 


Marathon wage talks avert capital hotel walkout. Catering 
Industry Employee, November 1960, p. 21. 
Restaurants 
15,000 SF workers gain by restaurant contract. Catering 


Industry Employee, January 1960, p. 20. 

Higher wages for Chicago food workers. 
view, January 30, 1960, e i is 

ISSUES See under particular issue, e.g. wages. 


COLOR 

Clues to planning with color. 
November 1960, p. 205. 

Color magic. Ralph L. Moble. 
vember 1960, p. 21-30. 

Color planning for business and industry. Howard Ketcham. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. 274 p. 

The color prism in today’s hospital. Francis J. Blaise. 
Hospital Management, June 1960, p. 36-39. 

Motel color magic at work. Ernie Mass. 
Journal, November 1960, p. 31-32. 


COMMUNICATIONS, Employee 


Communication—adhesive of human relations. S. Earl 
Thompson. Club Management, March 1960, p. 38, 40. 
The myth of communications. Clarence B. Randall. Dun’s 

Review, January 1960, p. 37-39. 

Seven ways to get better results out of what you say to em- 
ployees. Southern Hotel Journal, April 1960, p. 32. 

Tell your people first. R. Thurman Taylor. Personnel 
Journal, February 1960, p. 326-329. 

Theme of Florida hotel meet: improve communications. 
Tom Flynn. Hotel World-Review, April 18, 1960, p. 1, 
23. 

Understanding improves communications. Thomas Farrell. 
Personnel Journal, July/August 1960, p. 93-97. 

Why unions are more successful than management in com- 
munications. Ronald H. Lauterstein. Hospital Manage- 
ment, February 1960, p. 44-45, 58. 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
Admiral’s new electronic system. Hotel Gazette, March 12, 


Hotel World-Re- 


William Raiser. Institutions, 


Tourist Court Journal, No- 


Tourist Court 


1960, p. 11. 
Are you misusing high-speed communications. Charles A. 
Cerami. Management Review, October 1960, p. 23-28. 


Better control . . . electronically. 
1960, p. 6. 

Closed circuit TV allows restaurant manager to be in three 
places at once. Robert Anderson. Pacific Coast Record, 
July 1960, p. 28-29. 

Conrad Hilton completes telephone installation. Tavern 
Talk, February 13, 1960, p. 18-19. . 

Control panel in head housekeeper’s office keeps in touch 
with hotel work force. Hotel Bulletin, April 1960, p. 36- 


Hotel Gazette, February 27, 


Direct dial gains; computers poised to take over, accountants 
are told. Hotel World-Review, March 28, 1960, p. 20. 

Guest dialing. Hotel Monthly, January 1960, p. 33-35. 

Hotel Taft uses dage television for chischiell Hotel Gazette, 
March 26, 1960, p. 40-41. 

How a voice recorder cuts room inspection drudgery. Hotel 
World-Review, September 19, 1960, p. 9. 

Interlocking visual systems. Hotel Bulletin, March 1960, 
p. 58-59. 
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LA Hilton adds direct dial phones. Hotel World-Review, 
August 8, 1960, p. 14. 

New direct-dialing telephone system. Hotel Bulletin, March 
1960, p. 8. 

Radio paging cuts cost at the Sheraton-Dallas. 
Hotel Journal, March 1960, p. 38-41. 

Solving the problem of increased turnover with stepped-up 
internal communications. Karl W. Mehlmann. Hotel 
World-Review, September 5, 1960, p. 9-10. 

Taft institutes TV x ara Hotel World-Review, March 
12, 1960, p. 44. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS See Public relations 


American 


COMMUNITY See 
Automation 
Electronic computing machines 


CONGRESSES AND CONVENTIONS 

Anatomy of a meeting. J. K. Hubbard. Sales Meetings, 
January 15, 1960, p. 31-34, 161+. 

Catering to conventions. Mary Finney. Tourist Court 
Journal, October 1960, p. 13-16, 18. 

The convention bureau’s importance to the community. 
Henry T. Maschal. Transcript, October 1960, p. 1, 6+. 
Convention practice manual to be issued by AHA in July. 

Hotel World-Review, May 9, 1960, p. 14. 

Conventions are everyone’s job. Preston R. Tisch. Hotel 
Bulletin, July 1960, p. 12. 

Group business unlimited. Convention Liaison Committee. 
Atlantic City, Hotel Sales Management Association, 1960. 
12 p. 

How x" build convention business. 
1960, p. 144-145. 

To pick best hotel (for you) ask questions. 
shall. Sales Meetings, January 1960, p. 64-67. 

What some states are doing. Hotel World-Review, June 6, 
1960, p. 6. 

San Francisco’s convention records for 1960. Henry T. 
Maschal. New York, Harris, Kerr, Forster, 1960. 13 p. 
For proceedings on particular convention see listed under 
Associations alphabetically by name, e.g., National Restau- 
rant Association. 


CONSULTANTS 

Can small businesses use consultants. 
and John N. Samaras. 
June 1960, p. 126-136. 

The consultant, as others see him. 
p. 30. 

“On-the-house” consulting service. Business Week, July 23, 
1960, p. 114, 116+. 

Planning with a consultant. Stacey Keates. 
Management, January 1960, p. 53, 56. 

What about consultants. Herbert Witzky. Hotel Gazette, 
July 9, 1960, p. 6-7, 24+. 

What consultants do to earn their fees. 
Modern Hospital, May 1960, p. 81-85. 


Institutions, January 


David Mar- 


Harvey C. Krentzman 
Harvard Business Review, May/ 


Institutions, July 1960, 


Inplant Food 


Richard T. Viguers. 


Directories 
Directory of membership services. Association of Consult- 
ing Management Engineers. New York, 1960. 40 p. 


Food 
Famous chef, Paul Debes, opens food consultant service. 
Pacific Coast Record, April 1960, p. 30. 


CONVENIENCE FOODS 

Better convenience foods, panel advises. Food Field Re- 
porter, June 6, 1960, p. 36. 

How research brings you convenience and _ savings. 
Food, February 1960, p. 51-52. 

How to make more profits by using convenience foods. 
Margaret Johnson. Food Service, April 1960, p. 45-48, 
93+. 

Myths about convenience food costs. Journal of Marketing, 
April 1960, p. 49-55. 

What’s next in convenience foods. 


June 15, 1960, p. 27-28, 40+. 


Fast 


Canadian Hotel Review, 


See also 
Food—Preservation 
Frozen food 


COOKBOOKS See Cookery 


COOKERY 

The creeping decline of American cuisine. 
ton. Club Management, July 1960, p. 22-23, 54+. 

Family fare food management and recipes. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, G.P.O., 1960. 96 p. 

For better food. Arthur Dana. New York, American Hotel 
Association, 1959. 19 p. 

See also 

Baking 

Broiling 

Catering 

Electronic cookery 

Food ; 

Menus 

Recipes 

Steam cookery 


Henry R. Dut- 


Study and Teaching 
Co-operative plan; commercial foods information and firms. 
Central High School, Cincinnati. 1960. unp. 
Employees learn about classical cookery. Doris M. Thomp- 
son. Management Record, July/August 1960, p. 27. 
Give the boys a chance. Inplant Food Management, Octo- 
ber 1960, p. 45, 82. 
In step with the times. 
p. 54, 62. 
Intensive chef training course puts emphasis on individual in- 
struction. Hotel World-Review, November 14, 1960, p. 


American Restaurant, May 15, 1960, 


9, 15. 

It happened in Hawaii. Bakers Weekly, May 16, 1960, p. 
54-55. 

Patrons go to school: Boboli specialty cookery school. In- 
stitutions, February 1960, p. 8-9. 

What makes a cook professional. Paul Fairbrook. Institu- 


tions, December 1960, p. 14, 110. 
See also 
Training—Schools and Universities 


COOKERY (Electric) 


Zeckendorff’s famous C. C. Philippe cites advantages of elec- 
tric cooking. Food Service, April 1960, p. 56-57. 
COOKERY (Fish) 
Canadian fish cook book. Canadian Department of Fisheries. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 97 
Simple ways to cook sole or fiounder. 
January 1960, p. 14-15. 


COOKERY 
Get going with garnishes. 
p- 12-13. 


COOKERY ( Meat) j 

Better meat cookery. C. E. Blackburne. 
rant, November 15, 1960, p. 52-55. 

Cooking Choice grade, top round beef roasts. Nancy Mar- 
shall and others. Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, April 1960, p. 341-345. 

Electronic and conventional cookery of lamb roasts. 
jorie E. Headly and Marion Jacobson. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, April 1960, p. 337-340. 

Frozen meat cookery chart. Hotel Gazette, March 26, 1960, 
p. 12. April 23, 1960, p. 13. 

A review of literature relating to cooking losses in beef and 
pork. American Meat Institute. Chicago, 1960. Unp. 

Year “round meat recipes. National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Chicago, 1960. 40 p. 


COOKERY (Relishes ) 

Hors d’Oeuvres, favorite recipes from Embassy Kitchens. 
Woman’s Club of the U.S. Embassy, Tokyo. Tokyo, 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. 104 p. 

See also 

Hors d’Oeuvres 


COOKERY (Wine) 
Cooking with wine. 
Cooking with wine. 

lishers. 101 p. 


Culinary Review, 
( Garnishes ) 


Executive Steward, January 1960, 


American Restau- 


Mar- 


K. W. V. Cape Town, 1960. 32 p. 
G. Manoha. New York, Lumen Pub- 


Restau- 


Tips on wine cookery. Ancel and Margaret Keys. 
rateur, February 1960, p. 10. 

Ways with wine. Morrison Wood. 
Masson Vineyards, 1960. 31 p. 

Wine flatters and flavors foods. 
p- 131-133. 

Wine is fine for hospital cookery. Frances B. Floore. 
Modern Hospital, June 1960, p. 134, 136+. 


COOKERY, American 


San Francisco, Paul 


Institutions, June 1960, 


All American favorite recipes. General Mills Inc. Minne- 
apolis, 1960. 19 p. 
Confederate receipt book. Merton E. Coulter. Athens, 


Georgia, University of Georgia Press, 1960. 38 p. 

How America eats. Clementine Paddleford. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 495 p. 

Ladies Home Journal Cookbook. Ladies Home Journal. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1960. 727 p. 


COOKERY, Belgian 
A Belgian cookbook. Juliette Eldon. 
Straus and Cudahy, 1958. 224 p. 
COOKERY, Caribbean 
The art of Carribbean cookery. Carmen Aboy Valldetjuli. 
New York, Doubleday & Co., 1957. 254 p. 
COOKERY, Chinese 
Chinese cooking for American kitchens. Calvin Lee. 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 190 p. 
Secrets of Chinese cooking. Tsuifeng and Hsiangju Lin. 
Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 238 p. 
COOKERY, European 
The esquire culinary companion. Charles H. Baker, Jr., 
New York, Crown Publishers, 1959. 820 p. 
European cooking. Wezata Forlag. New York, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., 1958. 176 p. 
COOKERY, French 
French family cooking in plain English. Philoméne (author). 
Garden City, Doubleday & Co., 1958. 258 p. 


French home cooking. Claire De Pratz. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1956. 308 p. 


New York, Farrar, 


New 


COOKERY, Indian 
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Second book of curries. 
Kaye Ltd., 1958. 64 p. 
COOKERY, Institutions 


Food service in industry and institutions. John W. Stokes. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Co., 1960. 261 p. 

100 to dinner. Elspeth Middleton and others. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1960. 381 p. 


COOKERY, International 
The best of all cookbook. Florence Brobeck. Chicago, 
Kingston House, 1960. 512 p. 
Hilton International cookbook. Hilton Chefs. 
Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 206 p. 
COOKERY, Italian 
Italian Food. Elizabeth 
Knopf, 1958. 322 p. 
Traditional food in traditional fashion. 
ment, March 1960, p. 68-70. 
COOKERY, Oriental 
The far eastern epicure. Maria Kozslik Donovan. 
City, Doubleday & Co., 1958. 191 p. 
COOKERY, Polish 
Old Warsaw cookbook. Rysia. 
1958. 304 p. 


CORPORATE GIVING See Awards 


Harvey Day. London, Nicholas 


Englewood 


David. New York, Alfred A. 


Restaurant Manage- 


Garden 


New York, Roy Publishers, 


CORPORATIONS 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. 
Ahrens elects new management team. 
view, February 27, 1960, p. 21. 
Albert Pick Hotels 


Hotel World-Re- 


las 


ers, 


Re- 


Pick hotels divide into sections. Tavern Talk, August 27, 
1960, p. 16-17. 

American Express Co. 
What one AHA subsidiary is doing with another’s $250,- 
000. Southern Hotel Journal, November 1960, p. 8. 

American Hotel Corporation 
Stuart E. Hockengury heads American hotel corp. Tavern 
Talk, June 11, 1960, p. 3. 

American Hotel Credit Corporation 
What one AHA subsidiary is doing with another’s $250,- 
000. Southern Hotel Journal, November 1960, p. 8. 

Consolidated Foods 
Consolidated Foods: all over the lot. Carl Riesser. 
Fortune, June 1960, p. 139-143, 252+. 

Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research 
How a new industry grows up. Business Week, Novem- 
ber 12, 1960, p. 89-90, 92+. 

Domax Management Co. 
Domax concentrating on major growth locations. Hotel 
World-Review, September 12, 1960, p. 26. 

Duncan Hines Institute 
Roy H. Parks succeeds late Duncan Hines as editor-in-chief 
of the Duncan Hines books. American Hotel Journal, 
January 1960, p. 20-21. 

Fleischmann’s 
The story of Fleischmann’s. Bakers Weekly, October 24, 
1960, p. 31-36. 

Fred Harvey Company 
Leslie W. Scott elected president. Newsletter of the 
National Council on Hote and Restaurant Education, 
March 1960, p. S14. 

Futterman Corporation 
The Futterman corporation sets up hotel-motel division. 
Hotel Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 97-98. 

Gladieux Corporation 
From industrial feeding to smart supper club. American 
Restaurant, August 1, 1960, p. 14-34. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 
It’s Britain’s biggest—world’s most sophisticated. Frank K. 
Lawler. Food Engineering, January 1960, p. 58-62. 

H. W. Lay & Co. 
H. W. Lay moves up fast. Food Engineering, October 
1960, p. 79-80, 83. 

Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company celebrates 50th year. 
American Hotel Journal, April 1960, p. 24-25. 

Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Dig for gold. Conrad N. Hilton, Jr. Tavern Talk, April 
9, 1960, p. 10-12. 
Hilton hotels add an inn division. Tavern Talk, March 
12, 1960, p. 7. 
Hilton reports higher earnings. Hotel Gazette, September 
10, 1960, p. 8. 
Hilton signs pact for London hotel. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, April 9, 1960, p. 2. 
Hilton’s earnings at record high. Hotel, April 4, 1960, 

9 


Hilton takes over the Carrera hotel. Hotel Gazette, De- 
cember 24, 1960, p. 5. ; 
Hotel is born. Conrad N. Hilton. Tavern Talk, May 
1960, p. 10-11, 20. 
Plans revealed for Hilton Aurora inn. Tavern Talk, March 
12, 1960, p. 4-6. 

Holiday Inns of America, Inc. 
Annual report. 1960. Memphis, 1960. Unp. 
Holiday Inns of America, Inc. sets national advertising pro- 
gram. American Hotel Journal, June 1960, p. 18-19. 

Hot Shoppes 
Hot Shoppes honored by marketing achievement award 
presented to J. Willard Marriott by American Marketing 
Association. American Hotel Journal, February 1960, p. 
23-27. 

Hotel Corporation of America 
Hotel Corporation of America expands its service. Cook- 
ing for Profit, April 1960, p. 25, 30, 32. 
HCA takes over New York’s Plaza. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, April 9, 1960, p. 1, 8. 

Kahler Corporation 
Kahler Corporation eyes new fields. Leonard Inskip. 
Tavern Talk, October 1, 1960, p. 9, 18-22. 

Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
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Englehard elected LBI’s president. Hotel World-Review, 
March 12, 1960, p. 30. 

Meyer Hotels 
A chat with a chain’s new president. Southern Hotel 
Journal, March 1960, p. 12-14. 

Morrison Cafeterias 
Food service with a royal touch. American Restaurant 
Magazine, February 1, 1960, p. 49-50. 

Motel Management Inc. 
Harlan House serves double market. Hotel Monthly, July 
1960, p. 22-95. 

North American Hotels Inc. 
Hotel firm focuses on European market. Hotel World- 
Review, June 20, 1960, p. 1, 23. 

The Prophet Company 
It’s Monte’s in Detroit area. American Restaurant, August 
15, 1960, p. 40-46. 

Ramada Inn 
New $2 million Ramada Inn opens in Houston, Texas. 
American Hotel, November 1960, p. 28-30. 

Richmond Hotels Incorporated 
Richmond Hotels Incorporated ... Southern Hotel Journal, 
January 1960, p. 20-21, 23+. 

Sheraton Corporation of America 
Sheraton hotels in U.S., Hawaii and Canada, 1960. Bos- 
ton, 1960. 103 p. 
Sheraton names four to VP posts. Hotel World-Review, 
January 30, 1960, p. 7. 
Sheraton reports earnings. Hotel Gazette, September 19, 
1960, p. 7. 
The world of Mr. Sheraton. Ernest Henderson. New 
York, David McKay Co., Inc., 1960. 277 p. 

Standard Packaging Corporation 
Standard’s overstuffed package. Carl Rieser. Fortune, 
September 1960, p. 152-156, 194+. 

Taylor Wine Company 
Taylor wines begins expansion. Hotel Gazette, March 
26, 1960, p. 31-32. 


COST AND STANDARD OF LIVING 


The interim city worker's family budget. Management 
Record, aha 6 1960, p. 10-13. 
Family budgets for two cities. Management Record, June 
1960, p. 16-17. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


A cost approach to beverage promotion. A. R. Albert. Club 
Management, August 1960, p. 19. 

Cost controls: restaurants’ No. 1 problem. Thelma Greer. 
American Restaurant, September 1, 1960, p. 29-32. 

Employee teamwork can cut your costs. Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons. Dun’s Review, June 1960, p. 43-45. 

Establishing managerial control. Herbert K. Witzky. Hotel 
Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 95-96. 

Experts tell how to cut wasteful overproduction, slash labor 
costs. Hotel World-Review, September 12, 1960, p. 9-11, 
14. 

Fiscal controls in the department of dietetics. Thomas E. 
McNulty. Transcript, February 1960, p. 1, 6-8. 

Fiscal controls in the dietary department. Thomas E. Mc- 
Nulty. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 118-121. 

How to beat today’s price squeeze. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, December 1960, p. 22-24. 

How to turn the tide of rising costs. Hazel F. Briggs. 
Cooking for Profit, November 1960, p. 15-17, 31. 

Is your rate adequate. John D. Lesure. Resort Manage- 
ment, August 1960, p. 30-31. 

Profits through better controls. James E. 
Horwath Accountant, May 1960, p. 2-4. 

They control daily costs without a system. Lema Weaver. 
American Restaurant, June 1, 1960, p. 50-52. 

Way to keep control .. . close control. Lendal H. Kotschevar. 
Club Management, June 1960, p. 16-17. 

Weapons against waste. John Shires. Southern Hotel 
Journal, July 1960, p. 20. 

The working tools of a bakery operator. John E. Lange. 
Bakers Weekly, May 9, 1960, p. 29-32, 56+. 

You can’t tell just by looking at a restaurant. American 
Restaurant Magazine, January 15, 1960, p. 28-32. 


McNamara. 


See also 
Accounting 


Cafeterias 


Controlling rising costs of in-plant feeding. Institutions, May 
1960, p. 54. 


Food 


Analyze your food cost. John M. Welch. Columbia, Uni- 
versity of Missouri College of Agriculture, 1960. 14 p. 
Extra profit practices manual. Food Service Institute. 
Washington, Institutional Food Distributors of America, 

1958. Unp. 

Food and payroll. James E. McNamara. 
May 1960, p. 20-21. 

Food firms buck profit down trend. Thayer C. Taylor. 
Food Engineering, September 1960, p. 48-50. 

Food service control—pounds can do it better than dollars. 
Institutions, January 1960, p. 148-152. 

How to make money instead of percentages by menu-pricing. 
Matthew Bernatsky. Southern Hotel Journal, March 1960, 
p. 18-19. 

Menu scoring suggested as better means for evaluating food 
to increase sales dollar and gross profit. American Restau- 
rant, April 1, 1960, p. 32-33, 40B. 

Portion control as basic cost control. Margaret Johnson. 
Food Service, April 1960, p. 49-52, 90+. 

Standardization is recipe for cost control. 


Modern Hospital, April 1960, p. 160-162. 


Hotel Bulletin, 


Doris Zumsteg. 


Ways to hold down food costs. Sidney Margolius. Hotel, 
June 13, 1960, p. 2. 
Wenzel’s portion cost quarterly. George L. Wenzel. 


American Restaurant Magazine, February 15, 1960, p. 
53-57. May 15, 1960, p. 19-22. August 15, 1960, p. 
34-37. November 15, 1960, p. 25-28. 

What’s involved in hospital feeding costs. 
October 1960, p. 122, 124. 

What’s your problem. Margaret Johnson. 
February 1960, p. 78-83. 

See also 
Food—Prices 
Labor costs 


Modern Hospital, 


Food Service, 


COST CONTROL See Cost accounting 
COST REDUCTIONS See Cost accounting 


CREDIT CARDS 


American Express finds new ways to make money. Business 
Week, November 26, 1960, p. 120, 123+. 

AMEX to switch from direct to control billing. Hotel 
World-Review, November 28, 1960, p. 1, 12. 

Bell increases commissions on credit card calls. 
Hotel Herald, September 7, 1960, p. 2. 

Court upholds AMEX move to drop direct billing option; ap- 
peal is planned by AHA; current contract in force. Hotel 
World-Review, December 19, 1961, p. 1. 

The credit card controversy. Southern Hotel Journsl, De- 
cember 1960, p. 6-8. 

Credit card gain shown by Hilton. 
News, August 20, 1960, p. 6. 

Credit card liability. Dun’s Review, May 1960, p. 104-105. 

Credit cards can be expensive. Pacific Coast Record, March 
1960, p. 8. 

Fighting credit card abuse. Institutions, August 1960, p. 17. 

France tries no-commission credit card, seen as boost to U.S. 
travel. Hotel World-Review, October 24, 1960, p. 7. 

IHA credit card gets green light; France will test. Henry 
Utell. Hotel World-Review, April 18, 1960, p. 3, 34. 

Many uses found for credit cards. Hotel and Restaurant 
News, June 4, 1960, p. 6. 

No-cost hotel credit card soon. 
July 15, 1960, p. 46. 

A service for credit card carriers. 
March 21, 1960, p. 10. 

What do motel operators really think about credit cards. 
American Motel, June 1960, p. 42-44. 

See also 
Luncheon vouchers 


Pennsylvania 


Hotel & Restaurant 


Canadian Hotel-Review, 


Hotel World-Review, 
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CREDIT UNIONS 

Credit union benefits management, workers. 
Review, October 3, 1960, p. 13. 

Credit unions pro and con. Frank Greenwood. Personnel 
Journal, June 1960, p. 49-52. 

Hospital credit unions. Richard W. Gerard and Robert J. 
Jannereth. Hospital Accounting, March 1960, p. 60-62. 

More about credit unions. Personnel Journal, November 
1960, p. 235, 242. 


CULTURE 
The objective society. Everett Knight. 
Braziller, Inc., 1959. 137 p. 
DEEP FAT FRYING See 


Food—Fried 
Oils and fats 


Hotel World- 


New York, George 


DEPRECIATION 
Misconceptions about depreciation. William 
Hospital Accounting, February 1960, p. 12-17. 
The smoke screen of depreciation. Bob Gresham. Tourist 
Court Journal, April 1960, p. 30, 31. 
See also 
Income tax 


DESIGN 

Good architecture is good business. Morris Lapidus. 
tutions, December 1960, p. 7-9, 102+. 

Items the architect may overlook. Institutions, October 1960, 
p. 8-9. 

A professional look at architecture. 
1960, p. 82-89. 

Sanitation design: a new ‘stage’ of architecture. 
March 1960, p. 83-85. 

Warp and woof of architectural design. 


J. Vatter. 


Insti- 


Institutions, September 
Institutions, 


Institutions, Feb- 


ruary 1960, p. 68. 
See also subdivision under particular subject, e.g., 
Kitchens, Restaurants, etc. 
DETERGENTS 


Detergents for home laundering. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Washington, 1956. 8 p. 

Detergents for hospital use. Edward M. Hough. Hospital 
Management, June 1960, p. 112-113. 

Evaluation of dish machine compounds pays dividends. 
Louise F, Edwards and Irene Wingfield. Hospitals, Jan- 
uary 16, 1960, p. 79-82. 

Industrial detergents and disinfectants for laundry use. 
pitals, November 16, 1960, p. 85, 88. 

Synthetic detergents for home laundering. Consumer Bul- 
letin, January 1960, p. 25-26. 


Hos- 


DIET 


Food guide for older folks. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 16 p. 

Nutritive value of diets today and fifty years ago. Kathleen 
Stitt. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, May 
1960, p. 433-440. 

Some problems in collecting dietary data from individuals. 
Sadye F. Adelson. Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, May 1960, p. 453-461. 

Spin the diet wheel. Institutions, September 1960, p. 16- 
17, 55. 

A study of fat intake and plasma lipids. Mary Conrad Hamp- 
ton and Melvin Lee. Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, December 1960, p. 562-565. 

Treatment of multiple sclerosis with a low-fat diet. Roy L. 
Swank. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
April 1960, p. 322-325. 

See also 

Cookery 

Dieticians 

Food 

Menus 

Nutrition 


DIET (Metrecal) 


Overweight seize on meal-in-a-glass diet. 
October 22, 1960, p. 26-28. 


Business Week, 


DIETITIANS Machine dishwashing procedures. Franklin H. Fiske. 


d- The dietitian—an executive. Fern W. Gleiser. Journal of Modern Sanitation, July 1960, p. 23-25, 41. 
the American Dietetic Association, February 1960, p. 103- The mechanics of dishwashing. Volume Feeding Manage- 
el 106. ment, January 1960, p. 174-176. 
Dietitians given dual role. Alice Hopper. Institutions, De- Modern pot and pan washing methods. Institutions, January 
I. cember 1960, p. 37. 1960, 105-106. 
Education of the dietitian of tomorrow. Dorothy D. Scott. Operation dishwash. The Restaurateur, March 1960, p. 20, 
oe Journal of the American Dietetic Association, July 1960, p. 22. 
16-19. A practical guide to food service sanitation. Walter F. 
Which road for dietitians. Hospitals, May 1, 1960, p. 68, —e Food Service, March 1960, p. 42-46, 91. 
70+. Sterilization of bar glasses: special problems of the licensed 
trade. K. A. Lunn. Hotel Review, April 1960, p. 15. 
Be DINERS CLUB 
Diners’ Club Inc., moved up in price due to rumors of DISINFECTION 
merger. Business Week, December 10, 1960, p. 130. How to disinfect blankets and pillows. Wolfgang Haas. 
Diners’ Club trims sales; profits off. Hotel World-Review, Modern Hospital, May 1960, p. 152-154+. 
July 18, 1960, p. 22. Iodine disinfection of a cooperative pool. J. D. Marshall, 
Northeast Airrlines has approved Diners’ Club. Hotel and Jr. and others. Sanitarian, January/February 1960, p. 
Restaurant News, February 13, 1960, p. 2. 199-203. 
es Who should disinfect bedding and how. Wolfgang Haas. 
: DINNERWARE See Tableware Modern Hospital, July 1960, p. 116, 118. 
” DISSERTATIONS 


DINING OUT HABITS See 
Dinners and dining—Statistics 
Food—Statistics 


Titles of completed theses in home economics and related 
fields in colleges and universities of the United States, 
1959-1960. U.S. Department of Agriculture. Washing- 


Restaurants—Statistics ton, 1960. 49 p. 
sti DINERS AND DINING DRIVE-INS 
30) ike Arranging and equipping a drive-in. Institutions, June 1960, 
? Statistics p. 144-145. 
”- Consumer panel report on dining out habits and attitudes. Car-hop service—yes or no. Albert and Grace Eiss. Restau- 
Standard Brands Inc. New York, 1960. 109 p: rant Management, June 1960, p. 32, 130+. 
wid Dining-out sales to gain fast in ’60’s. Food Engineering, Design for tomorrow's drive-ins. Harry R. Friedman. Food 
? July 1960, p. 98-99. Service, November 1960, p. 42. 
ne Eating out index and consumer attitudes. Restaurant Man- Drive-in copes with cold winters. George Legris. Canadian 
z agement, July 1960, p. 48-49. Hotel Review, May 15, 1960, p. 33, 36. 
Eating out most popular in B. C. Canadian Hotel Review, Drive-in planning. Bastain-Blessing Co. Chicago, 1959. 
8» August 15, 1960, p. 42-43. 13 p. 
Variations in eating out of main meals. Philip Eisenmenger. Li'l 7 an Eating Place 
NRA News, July 1960, p. 5. America’s newest drive-in. American Restaurant Maga- 
syi- zine, January 1, 1960, p. 32-37, 74. 
” DIRECTORIES See under subject, e.g., Hotels—Directories, 
ital Restaurants—Directories. DRUGS 
The Merck Index of chemicals and drugs. Paul Stecher, 
ds. DISHONESTY Rahway, N.J., Merck & Co., Inc., 1960. 1641 p. 
an- Business uses the lie detector. Business Week, June 18, a 
1960, p. 98, 105-106. DUES See Clubs-dues 
los- How much can you trust your employees. Lincoln M. DYES AND DYEING 
Zonn. Ice Cream Review, March 1960, p. 38-39, 62+. Why d South Hotel Journal, July 1960 19 
sul- Know your money. United States Secret Service ...Wash- meer. Sreee er i a see oa 
ington, 1960. 15 p. EATING OUT ATTITUDES 
The lie cag og new ally of management and labor. Hotel See aleo 
Gazette, July 23, 1960, p. 9-10, 26. : +e 
ire. Rx sii eg medicine for employee dishonesty. Roy C. ee ee 
Taylor. Management Review, November 1960, p. 20-28. a 
een The thief in the white collar. Norman Jaspan and Hillel EDUCATION See Training 
fay Black. New York, Lippincott, 1960. 254 p. , 
EFFICIENCY 
als, DISHWASHING An efficiency check list. Hotel World-Review, March 28, 
As- Choosing the right dishwasher. Nicholous Schneider, Jr. 1960, p. 12. 
Institutions, January 1960, p. 124-125. Control your personal time better to get more, better work 
16- Dishwashers. R. E. Paret. Restaurant Equipment Dealer, done. Ray Josephs. American Business. February 1960, 
September 1960, p. 55-57, 86. p. 13-16, 35. 
np- Evaluation of mechanical dishwashing operations. Franklin How to improve operating efficiency in food processing 
As- H. Fiske and Peter G. Stevenson. Sanitarian, November/ plants. H. M. Hutchings. Corvallis, Oregon State Col- 
December 1960, p. 134-139. lege, 1959. 12 p. 
L. Field test procedure for cleanliness measurement, of multiple The management of time. James T. McCay. Englewood 
ion, use of eating utensils. E. H. Armbruster and G. M. Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 178 p. 
Ridenour. Sanitarian, September/October 1960, p. 103- Proper time clock: an aid to efficiency. Institutions, Jan- 
104. uary 1960, p. 172-173. 
Hand dishwashing procedures. H. C. Giles and O. L. Rx for easing executive workloads (companies should con- 
Shepard. Modern Sanitation, July 1960, p. 22, 41. sider taking a room at a hotel). Charles A. Cerami. 
Here’s the way they wash the glasses at the Deville. Dun’s Review, February 1960, p. 59-60. 
American Motel, December 1960, p. 24. See also 
If you must wash dishes by hand. Volume Feeding Man- Management 
agement, June 1960, p. 40. 
saupralion in divvuhieg, Clyde R. Weihe, Jr. Cor- EGGS : . ' 
eek, nell Hotel & Restaurant Administration, May 1960, p. Basic principles of food preparation: typical egg dishes. 
75-78. Jessie Alice Cline. NRA News, February 1960, p. 11-14. 
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Demand for modern dried egg products steadily increasing. 
Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, May 9, 1960, p. 64, 
66+. May 16, 1960, p. 48, 50+. May 23, 1960, p. 
40, 42+. June 6, 1960, p. 70, 72+. June 13, 1960, p. 
32-34. June 20, 1960, p. 34, 39+. June 27, 1960, p. 
40-42. July 4, 1960, p. 44-46. 

Equipment and methods for measuring eqq quality. U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Washington, 1958. 18 p. 

Factors affecting protein and threosine in hens’ eggs. K. N. 
May and W. J. Stadelman. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, December 1960, p. 568-572. 

Interior physical quality and bacterial contamination of mar- 
ket eggs as influenced by egg shell permeability. Daniel 
Fromm and Robert J. Monroe. Food Technology, August 
1960, p. 401-403. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical: efficiency in industrial plants. Edwin S. Lincoln. 
New York, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1959. 235 p. 


ELECTRONIC CALCULATING MACHINES 


The coming shakeout in electronics. Charles E. Silberman. 
Fortune. August 1960, p. 126-130, 184+. 

Computers and how they work. James D. Fahnestock. 
New York, Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 1959. 228 p. 

Computers come to small business. John A. Brown. Office 
Management, October 1960, p. 13-18. 

Computer speeds container R&D. G. B. Pratt. Food Engi- 
neering, November 1960, p. 93-94. 

Electronics plays key role as Jack Tar opens in ’Frisco. 
Hotel World-Review, May 9, 1960, p. 1-2. 

Keeping a close check on room service—electronically. Hotel 
World-Review, February 6, 1960, p. 20. 

Management Control systems. Donald C. Malcolm and Alan 
J. Rowe. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 375 p. 
Next, the solid-state vice president. George A. W. Boehm. 

Fortune, December 1960, p. 161-163, 230+. 
See also 
Automation 


ELECTRONIC COOKERY 


Bacteria in electronically cooked foods. Marydale M. Des- 
sel and others. American Dietetic Association Journal, 
September 1960, p. 230-233. 

Electronic cooking demonstrated. American Motel, July 
1960, p. 97. 

Electronic cooking of chicken. Laveta Phillips and others. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, November 
1960, p. 462-465. 

Recommended procedures for the preparation and packaging 
of precooked frozen dinners for microwave oven heating. 
Raytheon Company. Waltham, 1960. 42 p. 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 
The industrial sector must grow. Business Week, December 
3, 1960, p. 53-54, 58. 
Sarnoff still sees *60’s as “soaring”. Melvin Mandell. Dun’s 
Review, October 1960, p. 42-43. 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 
Attitude surveys and follow-through practices. Management 
Record, March 1960, p. 10-16. 

Employee poll tells hospital how it stands. R. F. Hosford 
and others. Modern Hospital, June 1960, p. 117-119. 
Following up periodic attitude surveys. Stephen Habbe. 

Management Record, July/August 1960, p. 23-26. 
Organization size, individual attitudes and behavior: an 
empirical study. Sergio Talacchi. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, December 1960, p. 398-420. 
Trends in making employee attitude surveys. Management 


Record, February 1960, p. 16-18. 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


Extra services you can offer employees—without being 
paternalistic. Gerald R. Hocker. American Business, 
April 1960, p. 13-16, 40. 

Fringe benefits. John H. Holmgren. Hospital Management, 
May 1960, p. 48-49. 

The  Foave binge ... how long, how costly. Dun’s Review, 
May 1960, p. 56-58. 


Living with the law. Paul A. King. Dun’s Review, May 
1960, p. 103-104. 

Making the most of employee benefit improvements. Man- 
agement Record, May 1960, p. 12-16. 

Trends in pensions, group insurance will raise employee bene- 
fit costs. Office Management, September 1960, p. 24-26, 
28+. 

See also 

Insurance, Group 

Pensions 


EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS 
A handbook for handouts. HSMA Bulletin, August 1960, 


More tips for you. Mansion Hotels Corporation. New 
York, Henry Hudson Hotel, 1960. 6 p. 

Now that you're with Kodak. Eastman Kodak Company. 
Rochester, 1960. Folder. 


EMPLOYEE RATING See Rating 


EMPLOYMENT 

Employment outlook in the hotel occupations. U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 12 p. 

Making the most of the employment application form. Ed- 
ward J. Rogers. Personnel Journal, September 1960, ; 
137-142. 

Outside business interests of key employees. Management 
Record, November 1960, p. 19-21. 

Some facts for young workers about work and labor laws. 
U.S. Department of Labor. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
21 p. 

Spotlight on moonlighting. Alan C. Filley. Personnel, No- 
vember/December 1960, p. 45-49. 


College graduates 
Opportunities for hotel school graduates in clubs. Harry 
Fawcett. Tavern Talk, February 20, 1960, p. 7, 17-21. 
Ten years-after. Business Week, May 7, 1960, p. 89. 


Executives 


The plight of the ex-executives. Norman C. Miller, Jr. 
Management Review, October 1960, p. 36-38. 


New York (state) 


Total employment shows a 3 percent increase for first quarter. 
Industrial Bulletin, June 1960, p. 13-15. 


Part time 

Part-time employment for women; the jobs they hold, why 
they work part-time, duration of their employment, a look 
into the future. U.S. Department of Labor. Washington, 
1960. 53 p. 

Top returns from extra Christmas help. Emest W. Fair. 
Restaurant Management, November 1960, p. 51. 

See also 

Ability tests 

Selection 

Rating 


ENTERTAINMENT 


How do you plan entertainment for holiday guests. Hotel 
and Catering Review, April 1960, p. 32-34, 78. 

How to give a party with an oriental motif. James C. 
Diamond. Club Management, November 1960, p. 20-21, 
7 & 

How to use activities to build the “club habit”. Margery B. 
Leonard. Club Management, March 1960, p. 66, 68, 70. 

How we gave an Arabian Nights party. John C. Tims. 
Club Management, January 1960, p. 16-17, 46+. 

How we managed the Ford debut. L. Leon A. DeHart. 
Club Management, April 1960, p. 20, 23. 

Party ideas from one club’s social schedule. Margery B. 
Leonard. Club Management, November 1960, p. 28. 

See also 

Expense accounts 

Recreation 

and under particular type of entertainment 


er, 


EQUIPMENT FOR KITCHEN See 
Kitchen utensils 
Kitchens—Design 


ETHICS 


Business ethics: policy or principle. A. M. Sullivan. HSMA 
Bulletin, January 1960, p. 5-7. 

The tangle of ethics. Samuel H. Miller. Harvard Business 
Review, January/February 1960, p. 59-62. 

You set the pattern of club ethics. S. J. Merriman. Club 
Management, March 1960, p. 44, 46. 


EXECUTIVES 


Executives who succeed have one thing in common: good 
judgment. Part 4. Ray E. Brown. American Business, 
March 1960, p. 6-9. 

How to deal with executive deadwood. Dun’s Review, 
March 1960, p. 41-43. 

The uncommon man. Crawford E. Greenewalt. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 142 p. 

What makes a top executive. David G. Moore. Personnel, 
July/August 1960, p. 8-19. 

See also 

Management 


EXHIBITIONS 

ARBA 
1960 ARBA convention and exhibition. Bakers Weekly, 
May 2, 1960, p. 40-42. 

Midwest International Hotel Show 
Long planning to produce best Midwest hotel show yet, 
committee states. American Hotel Journal, January 1960, 
p. 14-15. 

1960 Midwest hotel show. Hotel Monthly, March 
1960, p. 30-34. 

Midwest hotel show opens at Morrison hotel, March 
29th. American Hotel Journal, March 1960, p. 
24-30. 

Midwest hotel show has something for everyone. Hotel 
Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. 20, 22. 

Midwest International hotel show list of exhibitors. 
Tavern Talk, March 19, 1960, p. 14-18. 

National Hotel Exposition (45th) 
Calendar of events. Hotel World-Review, November 7, 
1960, p. 8-11. 
Collective exhibiting making debut at show. Hotel Ga- 
zette, November 12, 1960, p. 10-11. 
1960 National hotel exposition. Hotel Bulletin, April 
1960, p. 12-13. 
Official program: 45th National Hotel Exposition. Hotel 
Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 13-24. 
45th National hotel exposition. Hotel Monthly, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 21-27. 
45th National hotel exposition breaks all records. Hotel 
Gazette, December 10, 1960, p. 6-7. 

Union Industries Show 
Camera catches the Union industries show. Catering In- 
dustry Employee, June 1960, p. 2-6. . 


EXHIBITS 

How to cut exhibit costs. Sales Meetings, May 20, 1960, 
p. 48, 51+. 

Simpson’s rules make exhibit work. Sales Meetings, May 
20, 1960, p. 45-47. 

Slater Food Service 
Keep the customer interested. Carl A. Rhoades. Restau- 
rant Management, January 1960, p. 48-49, 92. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


‘Feds’ eye expense accounts. Institutions. October 1960, 
p. 140-142. 

Hotel men urged to study new expense account regulations. 
American Hotel Journal, February 1960, p. 28-29. 

How to figure tax deductions for travel and entertainment. 
H. E. Carrol. Bakers Weekly, February 22, 1960, p. 56, 
58+-. 

Requirements of Federal internal revenue service with respect 
to employers and employees reporting entertainment ex- 
penses and employees’ expense accounts. Transcript, May 
1960, p. 3, 7. 


See also 
Entertaining 
Income tax 


FAILURES See Bankruptcy 


FAMILY PLAN 
Promoting the family. Hotel World-Review, January 30, 
1960, p. 9-10. 
Unusual plan accommodates big families. Orlan and Wini 
Jones. Tourist Court Journal, December 1960, p. 54, 
58 


Washington’s family plan. Southern Hotel Journal, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 37. 
See also 
Rooms—Rates 


FATS AND OILS See Oils and fats 
FILTERS See Water—Purification 
FINANCIAL REPORTS See Accounting 


FIRE PREVENTION 

Building exits code. National Fire Protection Association. 
Boston, 1959. 256 p. 

Fight fire before starts. Institutions, February 1960, p. 76- 
79, 84. 

Fight fires. Institutions, October 1960, p. 132-135. 

Fire safety while your guests sleep. Hotel Monthly, October 
1960, p. 28-29. 

Guests en responsible for fires. Pacific Coast Record, April 
1960, p. 32. 


FIRING 


Why you should think twice before you say, “you're fired!” 
C. V. Gallaher. Bakers Weekly, October 17, 1960, p. 
71, 74. 


FISH 


Commercial fisheries outlook. U.S. Department of the In- 
terior. Washington, 1960. 45 p. (Fishery leaflet 336) 
Do you use more portioned seafood. Fast Food, February 


1960, p. 43-45. 
Food from the deep. Hotel Gazette, January 9, 1960, p. 
10-12. 


Freshwater fish dishes. J. J. Morel. Hotel & Catering Re- 
view, September 1960, p. 43, 45+. 

Portion ready seafood. Martin Front. Hotel Gazette, 
March 26, 1960, p. 14, 16. 

A pretty kettle of fish. Institutions, October 1960, p. 57- 
60, 70+. 

Seafood made them famous. George Patrick. Food Service, 
September 1960, p. 45-47, 97. 

Seafood ‘n’ spice. Institutions, March 1960, p. 12-13. 

Star fish and sea food on your menu to lend variety to Lent. 
American Restaurant Magazine, February 15, 1960, p. 
20-25. 

Thermal and nonthermal degradation of acronize chlor- 
tetracycline in fish and some shellfish. E. F. Kline and 
others. Food Technology, June 1960, p. 305-308. 

Thirty tips to more fish profits. Hotel Monthly, January 
1960, p. 50-51. 

Thirty ways to ‘sell’ fish dishes. Institutions, April 1960, 
p. 61. 


FISH (Lobster) 

Encyclopedia of lobster cuisine. Culinary Review, August 

1960, p. 20. 
FISH (Scallops) 

Proposed United States standards for grades of frozen fried 
scallops. John J. Ryan and J. H. Carver. Gloucester, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Technological Laboratory, 
1960. 6p. 

FISH (Shad) 
A run of shad. Gourmet, April 1961, p. 19, 29-32. 


FISH (Shrimp) 
The picric acid turbidity test: a possible practical freshness 


test for iced shrimp. Caroline H. Kurtzman and Donald 
G. Snyder. Food Technology, July 1960, p. 337-342. 


FISH (Trout) 


Technology improves trout. C. R. Havinghorst. Food En- 
gineering, February 1960, p. 82-83. 


FISH (Tuna) 


Chemical composition of raw, precooked, and canned tuna. 
I. Clarence J. Carlson and others. Food Technology, Oc- 
tober 1960, p. 477-479. 


FLAVOR 


The effect of number of judgements in a test on flavor 
evaluations for preference. Lois A. Sather and Lyle D. 
Calvin. Food Technology, December 1960, p. 613-615. 

‘Flavor’ protein hydrolysates. Leonard Trauberman. Food 
Engineering, October 1960, p. 48-49. 

Food flavorings; composition, manufacture, and use. Joseph 
Meroy. Westport, Conn., Avi, 1960. 381 p. 

Food flavor and the scientific method. Institutions, January 
1960, p. 16-17. 

Recent progress in the consideration of flavoring ingredients 
under the food additives amendment. Richard L. Hall. 
Food Technology, October 1960, p. 488-495. 

What do you know about flavor: secrets that can enhance 
your servings and increase your business. Executive 
Steward, December 1960, p. 14. 

See also 

Vanilla 


FLOORS 
What floor, please. Institutions, April 1960, p. 122-127. 
FLOORS (Tile) 


How to lay ceramic-rubber tile. Tourist Court Journal, July 
1960, p. 46-49. 


FLOORS 
Maintenance 

Extend floor life with proper care. Richard Almy. Food 
Service, February 1960, p. 59-60, 82+. 

How to keep those exposed wood floors from warping. 
American Motel, July 1960, p. 52-53. 

Steps for proper floor care. Institutions, March 1960, p. 
8-9, 128+. 

What right care does for floors. Canadian Hotel Review, 
November 15, 1960, p. 42-45. 


FLORIDA 
Economic conditions 


Industry heats up under Florida sun. Business Week, No- 
vember 12, 1960, p. 78-80, 82+. 


FLOUR 


Baking characteristics of the 1960 northwestern flour. 
Bakers Weekly, November 21, 1960, p. 24-26. 

Effect of extraction rate of flour and of supplementation with 
soya meal on the nutritive value of bread proteins. K. 
Guggenheim and Naomi Friedmann. Food Technology, 
June 1960, p. 298-300. 

See also 
Bread 
Cake and other baked products 


FOIE GRAS 
Foie gras. Hotel Bulletin, March 1960, p. 48-49. 
FOOD 


More and better foods from today’s pay check. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Washington, G.P.O., 1960. 
43 p. 

New oat improving food products. Emil M. Mrak. Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association, June 1960, p. 578- 
580. 

The social values of food. Paul A. Fine. Tavern Talk, 
February 27, 1960, p. 5, 16+. 

See also 

Cookery 

Diet 

Nutrition 

and under particular food, e.g., Fruit, Fish, Meat, etc. 


FOOD 
Analysis 

Food composition tables in the U.S.A. E. Neige Todhunter. 
American Dietetic Association Journal, September 1960, p. 
209-214. 

Nutritional evaluation of food processing. Robert Harris. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 612 p. 

Nutritive value of foods. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, U.S. G.P.O., 1960. 30 p. (Home & Gar- 
den Bulletin 72) 

Obligations of food technologists to the consumer. J. B. 
Brown. Food Technology, July 1960, P. 4-8. 

Texture in foods. Society of Chemical Industry. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1960. 184 p. 

See also 

Nutrition 


Bacteriology 


Food microbiology. William Carroll Frazier. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 472 p. 


Canned 

Canned food costs vs. fresh, frozen. Fast Food, April 1960, 

sO. 

Canad food tables. National Canners Association. Wash- 
ington, 1959. 8 p. 

Canned foods to suit every occasion. J. J. Morel. Hotel & 
Catering Review, January 1960, p. 59, 61+. 

Canned vegetables ...as simple as seasoning. Eulalia Blair. 
Volume Feeding Management, October 1960, p. 24-26. 
Canning looks to great future. Carlos Campbell. Food En- 

gineering, January 1960, p. 96-97. 

A century and a half of convenience foods packed in cans. 
Fast Food, February 1960, p. 57. 

Commercial fruit and vegetable products. W. V. Cruess. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 884. 

Embassy pioneers in food processing. Hotel Gazette, De- 
cember 10, 1960, p. 20-22. 

French build efficient canneries. Frank K. Lawler. Food 
Engineering, March 1960, p. 64-65. 

Problems in the preparation and handling of hot vended 
canned foods. G. T. Peterson and others. Food Tech- 
nology, February 1960, p. 89-91. 

Progress in QC and preservation. Food Engineering, Jan- 
uary 1960, p. 114-116. 

Purchase and use of canned foods. American Can Com- 
pany. New York. 28 p. 

Salient strides in can packaging. Food Engineering, Jan- 
uary 1960, p. 101-102, 105+. 

Sharp focus on canners’ market. Food Engineering, Jan- 


uary 1960, p. 97-100. 


Congresses 


Proceedings of 5th world-wide Air Force food conference, 
October 20-22, 1959. Air Force Services Office. 
Marietta, 1959. 335 p. 


Cost See Cost accounting—Food Convenience 
Convenience See Convenience food 


Fried 

Deep fat fryers. Volume Feeding Management, June 1960, 
p. 59-60. 

Fats, Food and fryers. Hazel F. Briggs. Cooking for 
Profit, June 1960, p. 20-23. 

Frying facts. Anderson Clayton & Co. Dallas, 1960. 6 p. 

Heat transfer in hot fat cooking. Horace L. Smith, Jr. Food 
Technology, February 1960, p. 84-88. 

New findings on dehydration. Food Engineering, July 
1960, p. 79. 

Recommendations given on use of shortenings in deep-fat 
frying. Hotel World-Review, February 13, 1960, p. 27. 
Try these tips for better fat frying. Fast Food, February 

1960, p. 63. 


Frozen See Frozen foods 


Legislation 
General regulations... Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 


Act. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Washington, 1958. unp. 


Patterns 

Don’t be fooled by fads. Restaurateur, May 1960, p. 18-19. 

Drink and food tastes. Hotel Gazette, July 9, 1960, p. 11. 

Eating in different languages, a handbook for public health 
nurses. Visiting Nurses Association of Chicago. Chicago 
1960. 36 p. 

Food habits—an anthropologist’s view. George H. Fathauer. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, October 
1960, p. 335-338. 

New products: their purpose, pattern, and profits for 1960. 
Printers Ink, January 15, 1960, p. 23-25, 28+. 

Studying the food habits of the elderly. Adelia M. 
Beeuwkes. American Dietetic Association Journal, Sep- 
tember 1960, p. 215-218. 

Trends in food tastes. Institutions, June 1960, p. 14, 140- 
141. 

What do people really like to eat. Inplant Food Manage- 
ment, June 1950, p. 34-35. 


Preservation 

Food preservation course at Cornell. Hotel and Restaurant 
News, February 6, 1960, p. 3. 

Radiation preservation of food. Walter M. Urbain and 
others. Agricultural and Food Chemistry, September/ 
October 1960, p. 340-356. 

Straight facts on foodstocks for fall-out shelters. J. G. 
Woodroof. Food Engineering, August 1960, p. 38-41. 


Preservation—Study and teaching 
Food preservation course given at Cornell. Texas Hotel Re- 
view, January 1960, p. 30. 
See also 
Convenience food 
Food canned 
Frozen food 


Prices 
How can menu prices be raised with least resistence or com- 
ment .. . American Restaurant Magazine, January 1, 


1960, p. 38-41, 60-61. 

The marketing approach to profits. Joseph Thompson. In- 
stitutions, February 1960, p. 6-7, 124. 

Trading stamps and their impact on food prices. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
42 p. 

see also Cost accounting—Food. 
Profits See Cost Accounting—Food 


Space 
Gourmet dining in outer space. Alfred Bester. Holiday, 
May 1960, p. 30, 32+. 
Nutrition research for the space traveler. Beatrice Finkel- 
stein. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, April 
1960, p. 313-317. ' 


Submarine 
Feeding ey in the submarine service. John H. Schulte. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, April 1960, 
p. 318-321. 


FOOD ADDITIVES 


Additive proposals stand no chance in Congress: Harris. 
Food Field Reporter, June 20, 1960, p. 2, 59. 

Anti-cancer laws scored by USDA. Food Field Reporter, 
June 6, 1960, p. 1, 44. 

Biological screening techniques for food additives. Margaret 
Ives and Edythe M. Nagler. Food Technology, October 
1960, p. 499-502. 

Color additive banned; industry eyes reaction. Food Field 
Reporter, December 5, 1960, p. 1, 54. 

Colors get provisional listings. Food Engineering, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 105-106. 

FDA names 182 safe additives. Food Engineering, January 
1960, p. 81-82. 

Flood of additives ‘carried over’. Food Engineering, May 
1960, p. 77-78, 81+. 
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The food additives amendment of 1958. Bakers Weekly, 
April 25, 1960, p. 23-25. 

The food additives law and frozen foods. Quick Frozen 
Foods, January 1960, p. 27-29, 33. 

Hunter answers “time” on additives. Howard O. Hunter. 
Bakers Weekly, October 10, 1960, p. 64. 

Ike asks report on food additives, FPC states ideas on toler- 
ance levels. Arthur T. Joyce. Bakers Weekly, February 
22, 1960, p. 20. 

Ike to review new report on food additives. Food Field Re- 
porter, February 29, 1960, p. 1, 19. 

More additive research necessary, says panel. Food Field 
Reporter, May 23, 1960, p. 1, 39. 

The new food additive law. United Fruit Company. In 
proceedings of its forum, 1959, p. 60-75. 

Numerous ‘small’ adulterations make big holes in food and 
drug control. Consumer Bulletin, June 1960, p. 10-11. 
Of cranberries, chickens, lipsticks and black jelly beans. 

Consumer Reports, February 1960, p. 96-98. 

Principles and procedures for evaluating the safety of food 
additives. National Academy of Sciences. Washington, 
1960. 9p. 

Recent progress in the consideration of flavoring ingredients 
under the food additives amendment. Richard L. Hall. 
Food Technology, October 1960, p. 488-495. 

Sharper additive checks. Food Engineering, June 1960, p. 
75-76. 

UFFVA asks non-federal chemical mediation. Food Field 
Reporter, February 29, 1960, p. 1, 46. 

The use of chemical additives in food processing. Food Pro- 
tection Committee of the Food and Nutrition Board. 
Washington, National Academy of Science-National Re- 
search Council, 1956. 91 p. 

White House scientist-panel wants board appointed to study 
food additive safety. Bakers Weekly, May 23, 1960, p. 

18. 

See also 

Food—Legislation 


FOOD ADULTERATION 
The poisons in your food. William Longgood. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1960. 277 p. 
See also 
Food—Legislation 
Meat inspection 


FOOD FACILITIES ENGINEERING 


An award winning layout from the 14th food service con- 
test. Institutions, September 1960, p. 50-51. 

How to boost volume 50%. W. J. Miller. Volume Feeding 
Management, April 1960, p. 22-25. 


Study and Teaching 
Industry groups to aid Cornell in food facilities course. Hotel 
World-Review, April 25, 1960, p. 19. 
See also 
Kitchens—Design 


FOOD HABITS See Food—Patterns 


FOOD HYGIENE See Sanitation 


FOOD INDUSTRY 


Challenges for the 1960’s. Charles G. Mortimer. Hotel 
Gazette, January 9, 1960, p. 7-8. 

Food stocks, especially in diet field, lead Dow-Jones index 
over 600 mark. Business Week, December 10, 1960, p. 
132. 

Handy yardstick for measuring your growth rate. Thayer C. 
Taylor. Food Engineering, August 1960, p. 42-44. 

The transformation in food service. Richard F. Lambert. 
Institutions, January 1960, p. 57-59. 


Forecasting 
Fast start to ‘soaring sixties’. Thayer C. Taylor. Food En- 
gineering, January 1960, p. 37-39. 
What do next ten years hold for you. Food Engineering, 
April 1960, p. 44-46. 
See also 
Bakers and bakeries 
Restaurant industry 


Directories 


Directory of institutional food manufactures. Institutional 
Food Manufacturers Association. Indianapolis, 1960. 1 v. 


FOOD INSPECTION 
Acceptance service keeps food standards high. John T. 
Foster. Modern Hospital, October 1960, p. 117-118, 120. 
See also 
Food—Legislation 
Meat Inspection 


FOOD MERCHANDISING 
Anything goes if it merchandises. 
December 1960, p. 46, 48-49. 


Tom Ham. Fast Food, 


Food sales promotion. George H. Goldsborough. Wash- 
ington, 1959. 21 p. 
44 proven food merchandising ideas and methods. Ruth L. 


Godfrey and William Hrabrick. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, November 1960, p. 38-40. 

Give promotions a personal touch. 
1960, p. 53. 

How to hold guests at mealtime. 
April 11, 1960, p. 17-18. 

Ideas that turned publicity into profits. 
Service, July 1960, p. 40-43. 

Master merchandiser of menu specialties. 
rant, May 15, 1960, Pp 38-39. 

Merchandising in food and beverage operations. 
Miller. Transcript, March 1960, p. 1, 6, 8. 

Merchandising is menu selling. Volume Feeding Manage- 
ment, May 1960, p. 22-23. 

Merchandising the motel restaurant. 
1960, p. 96. 

Merchandising tips. 
p. 34-36. 

Ten profitable ways to sell more seafood. 
Review, September 12, 1960, p. 9-10. 

Sales aids for restaurants. American Restaurant, May 15, 
1960, p. 33-37. 

Sales stimulated by posters. 
1960, p. 40. 

Thoughts on merchandising in food and beverage operations. 
Address. Edmund Miller. New York, Harris, Kerr, 
Forster, 1960. 9 p. 

What can a restaurant do to increase evening business. 
American Restaurant Magazine, January 1, 1960, p. 38-41, 
60-61. 

See also 

Menus 

Sales promotion 


Fast Food, December 
Hotel World-Review, 
Omer Henry. Food 

American Restau- 


Edmund 


American Motel, June 
Inplant Food Management, April 1960, 


Hotel World- 


American Restaurant, May 15, 


FOOD MIXES 


Instant bread mix: studies on the dehydration of flavoring 
materials. C. O. Chichester and others. Food Tech- 
nology, December 1960, p. 653-656. 

Instant bread mix: consumer evaluation of prepared bread. 
Marian Simons and others. Food Technology, December 
1960, p. 657-661. 


FOOD POISONING 


Food poisoning. J. Frank Cone. 
ment, July 1960, p. 58-62. 
Food poisoning seen high in U.S. Food Field Reporter, 
June 6, 1960, p. 42, 45. 
See also 
Food adulteration 


Inplant Food Manage- 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Dial-a-dietitian. Muriel G. Wagner and others. Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, September 1960, p. 
219-221. 

Food for the future. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1960. 31 p. 

Food for the future through research. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, G.P.O., 1960. 32 p. 

Hearings before the joint committee on atomic energy, 
Congress of the United States, Part 1 & 2 vs. Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Washington, G.P.O., 1960. 
892 p. 
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New food processes. Fast Food, om 1960, p. 42-44. 
R and D: a challenge for growth. Frederick A. Koomanoff. 
Institutions, August 1960, p. 6-7, 45. 


FOOD SERVICE 
See also 
Cafeterias 
Kitchens 
Lunch counters 
Restaurants 
Vending machines 


Airline See Airline catering 
Automatic 


See Vending machines 


See Cafeterias 
Restaurants—Industrial 


Industrial 


School See School lunches 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT ‘See Kitchen utensils 


FOOD SUPPLY—USS. 


Food for America’s future. 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 


Ethyl Corporation. New York, 


167 p. 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS See Overseas operations 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE See Lunch counters 
FRANCHISE 


The franchise free-for-all. 
109-113. 
New Franchise middlemen. 
83. 
See also 
Corporations 


Institutions, June 1960, p. 8, 


Institutions, May 1960, p. 81- 


FRONT OFFICE 


Design 
Lobbies: the silent salesmen. Ruth Strauss. Institutions, 
October 1960, p. 103-107. 
FROZEN FOOD 
Consumer attitudes towards frozen foods. Quick Frozen 


Foods, October 1960, p. 86-96. 
Freezing meat, poultry and fish. New York State College of 
Home Economics. Ithaca, 1960. 16 p. 


Foods from the freezer, precooked and prepared. Faith 
Fenton. Ithaca, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, 1959. 31 p. Extension Bulletin 692. 

Froom cook to freezer in 4 hours. Bryan W. Fearon. Can- 
adian Hotel Review, October 5, 1960, p. 26-27. 

Frozen meals offer new opportunities for motels. Roy Wirtz- 


feld. American Motel, September 1960, p. 112-114. 

Freezing, defrosting and frozen preservation of cake dough- 
nuts and yeast-raised doughnuts. W. G. Bechtel and K. 
Kulp. Food Technology, August 1960, p. 391-394. 

It pays to freeze baked goods. B. W. Fearon. Canadian 
Hotel Review, September 15, 1960, p. 25-27. 

Left-overs: should you freeze them. American Restaurant, 
October 1, 1960, p. 39-40. 

Left-overs: to freeze or not to freeze. 
December 1960, p. 12-13. 

Nitrogen unit freezes food in 5 minutes. 
porter, June 6, 1960, p. 42-45. 

Prepared frozen foods. Helen L. Hanson. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, June 1960, p. 581-584. 
Products from the deep freeze. Alice Easton. Restaurant 

Management, rao: 1960, p. 59-61, 134. 

Quick freezing. William Black. Bakers Weekly, September 
19, 1960, p. 27-28, 52. 

Quick freezing: problem solver for the distribution crisis. 
William Black. Bakers Weekly, September 12, 1960, p. 
28-31. September 26, 1960, p. 44-45. 

Success formula: “give them what they want”. Robert Lati- 


mer. Bakers Weekly, January 11, 1960, p. 30, 56. 


Executive Steward, 


Food Field Re- 


Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods. Mildred M. 
Boggs and others. Food Technology, April 1960, p. 181- 
185. 

Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods. H. David 
Michener and others. Food Technology, June 1960, p. 
290-294, 

Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods. W. C. Dietrich 
and others. Food Technology, October 1960, p. 522-527. 

To freeze or not. Lendal H. Kotschevar. Institutions, No- 
vember 1960, p. 10, 66-69. 

The use of precooked frozen foods. Donald K. Tressler. 
Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 
1960, p. 46-49. 


Equipment 


New vertical-plate freezer steps up performance. Food En- 
gineering, April 1960, p. 66-68. 


Legislation 
The food additives law and frozen foods. Quick Frozen 
Foods, January 1960, p. 27-29, 33. 
Massachusetts promulgates frozen food code. Hotel and 
Restaurant News, February 13, 1960, p. 3. 
FRUIT 
Blue Goose buying guide for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


American Fruit Growers, Inc. Los Angeles, n.d. Unp. 
Buying fresh citrus. Hotel World-Review, March 12, 1960, 


Citrus adds zest to menus. Alice Easton. Restaurant Man- 
agement, March 1960, p. 109-115. 
Fresh citrus roundup. Restaurant Management, March 
1960, p. 104-108. 
The use of fruit in cooking. Ernest Koves. Culinary Re- 
view, April 1960, p. 12-14. 
FRUIT (Apples) 
Apples: how do you serve them. Fast Food, September 
1960, p. 47-50. 
FRUIT (Avocados) 


Avocados. Ilma Lucas Dolan. Hospital Management, 
March 1960, p. 74-75. 


FRUIT (Lemons) 
Lemon aids. Gourmet, April 1960, p. 21. 


FRUIT (Melons) 


Take a melon and merchandise it. C. E. Blackburne, 
American Restaurant, July 15, 1960, p. 24-25. 


FRUIT (Oranges) 


Comminuted orange...a novel process for its manufacture. 
J. B. S. Braverman and Aaron Levi. Food Technology, 
February 1960, p. 106-109. 


FRUIT JUICE 


Consumer opinion of sweeteners in frozen concentrated 
lemonade and orange juice drink. Rose Marie Pangborn 
and others. Food Technology, October 1960, p. 515- 
520. 

Effect of variety and maturity of fruit on acetylmethylcarbinol 
and diaceltyl content of fresh citrus juices. E. C. Hill 
and others. Food Technology, June 1960, p. 268-270. 


FRIED FOODS See Food—Fried 
FUEL See Heating 


FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 


Case history of a successful campaign in a small town. 
Modern Hospital, January 1960, p. 63-66. 

How to conduct campaigns: from selecting counsel to col- 
lecting pledges. Hugh N. Brown. Modern Hospital, 
January 1960, p. 58-60. 

Ten sure ways to defeat any fund raising drive. Modern 
Hospital, January 1960, p. 67-68. 


FURNITURE 


Chairs and tables. Volume Feeding Management, October 
1960, p. 65-66, 68+. 


Furnish guest rooms to pamper patrons. Institutions, June 


1960, p. 94-97. 


How much for a room. American Motel, October 1960, 
p- 62. 

The inside story of upholstered furniture. Institutions, Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 86-91. 

New furniture is colorful, versatile. Hotel Monthly, May 
1960, p. 39-41. 

“Roundabout” and “Panorama” provide mathematical ef- 
ficiency. Hotel Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. 56. 

What constitutes contract furniture. Institutions, January 
1960, p. 194-201. 


Accessories 


Decorative accessories for guest rooms. Hotel Monthly, 
April 1960, p. 26-28. 


FURNITURE (Beds and bedding) 

The colorful future. Paul Weissman. Hotel Gazette, March 
26, 1960, p. 17-18, 51. 

How to choose a hotel bed. W. D. Heymanson. Hotel & 
Catering Review, September 1960, p. 55-56. 

Selling sleep or counting sheep: mattress makes the differ- 
ence. Hotel World-Review, October 17, 1960, p. 7-9. 

A short history of hospital beds. Institutions, October 1960, 
p. 117. 


GARAGES 


New garage addition converts mid-town hotel to skyscraper 
motel. American Hotel Journal, January 1960, p. 16-19. 


GARNISHES See Cookery (Garnishes ) 


GELATIN 


The manufacture and use of gelatin in baked foods. Bakers 
Weekly, November 7, 1960, p. 46, 48-49. 


GIFT SHOPS 


How would you go about establishing a gift shop. American 
Restaurant Magazine, January 1, 1960, p. 38-41, 60-61. 


GOLF 
Golf cart regulations used. Club Management, June 1960, 


Keeping o the greens. Institutions, August 1960, p. 88-89. 


GOLF See also Grounds maintenance 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Labor relations... adjusting grievances. William J. Mac- 
Reynolds. American Restaurant Magazine, February 1, 
1960, p. 30. 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 


Build your lawn. Robert W. Schery. Better Building 
Maintenance, May 1960, p. 10-11, 24~25. 

Golf course maintenance costs. Transcript, August 1960, p. 
3. 

Grounds maintenance can be easy. Modern Sanitation, 
March 1960, p. 11-13, 43. 

Seeding, weeding and feeding. Institutions, April 1960, p. 
108-110. May 1960, p. 146-150. 


GUESTS 


Holiday Inns developing profile of “typical guest”. Hotel 
Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 82. 

Report guests’ tastes changing. Hotel World-Review, De- 
cember 5, 1960, p. 7-8. 

Two types of favorite customers. Southern Hotel Journal, 
September 1960, p. 40-41, 43-44. 

Where do your “guests” come from. Resort Management, 
April 1960, p. 30-33. 


HAMS 


Control of oxidative changes in irradiated hams. Duane F. 
Hougham. Food Technology, March 1960, p. 170-172. 
Curing of ham: a study of sodium choloride accumulation. 
II. H. E. Wistreich and others. Food Technology, No- 

vember 1960, p. 549-551. 


Improving the stability and acceptability of precooked freeze- 
dried ham. A. F. Anglemier and others. Food Tech- 
nology, January 1960, p. 8-13. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


An employee health program. H. W. Maysent. 
Management, May 1960, p. 44-46, 118. 

How you can plan a body conditioning program for your 
club. Ned Wiener. Club Management, October 1960, 
p. 24, 65-66. 


HEATING 


Electric heat. American Motel, April 1960, p. 82-83. 

Heating, cooling at $92 per unit. Mary Finney. Tourist 
Court Journal, December 1960, p. 48-50, 52. 

Radiant heating is not just hot air. Charles F. Neergaard. 
Modern Hospital, April 1960, p. 172, 174+. 

Water, heat and electricity. Institutions, October 1960, p. 
110-113. 

What is a heat pump. Dorelle Reykdal. 
Journal, October 1960, p. 71-72. 


HERBS 


Gourmet’s herb garden. Adrienne Radzwiller. Gourmet, 
April 1960, p. 16-17, 33-37. June 1960, p. 24, 46-51. 
September 1960, p. 22-26. 

Herbs—harbingers of happy 
February 1960, p. 9-10. 


HONEY 


A continuous process for dehydrating honey. Victor A. 
Turkot and others. Food Technology, August 1960, p. 
387-390. 

Honey. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 109. 


HORS D’OEUVRES 


Hospital 


Tourist Court 


eating. Drive-In Magazine, 


Appetizers—current and choice. Jule Wilkinson. Institu- 
tions, December 1960, p. 117-127. 

Glamorous canapes in 10 minutes at smail cost. George L. 
Wenzel. American Restaurant, September 15, 1960, p. 
60-62. 

HOSPITALS 


Accounting See Accounting—Hospitals 


Design 
Hospitals today and 
1960, p. 10-12, 182+. 
Nuclear age hospital design. 
William D. Hamrick. 
p. 39-44. 
Reducing bed capacity saved future costs. 
October 1960, p. 71-73. 
Services that go together are together in this plan. 
Hospital, January 1960, p. 69, 72-74. 

What architects should know about patients. Richard J 
Neutra. Modern Hospital, October 1960, p. 90-93, 144. 
Yale index measures design efficiency. Robert J. Pelletier 
and John D. Thompson. Modern Hospital, November 

1960, p. 73, 76-77. 


tomorrow. Institutions, September 


Charles U. Letourneau and 
Hospital Management, August 1960, 


Modern Hospital, 
Modern 


Directories 
Hospitals. August 1, 1960. Part 2. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. Chicago, 1960. 490 p. 
Forecasting 
Higher wages, better employee relations ahead. Martin R. 
Steinberg. Hospitals, January 1, 1960, p. 36-38. 


Management See Management—Hospitals 


Statistics 
Hospitals. August 1, 1960. Part 2. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. Chicago, 1960. 490 p. 
HOTEL EZRA CORNELL 


Cornell students submit their master’s thesis: 
day’. Institutions, October 1960, p. 84. 


‘hotel for a 
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For the 35th time Hotel Ezra Cornell opens its doors. 
Bulletin, June 1960, p. 16-17. 

35th Hotel Ezra Cornell. Tavern Talk, May 28, 1960, p. 
5-6. 


Hotel 


HOTEL INDUSTRY 


See under Hotels for particular Hotel or Corporation 
for chain or system 

Days are numbered, New England hotel men told. Hotel 
World-Review, May 30, 1960, p. 20. 

Employment in the hotel industry. Report, March 1958. 
New York State Commission Against Discrimination. New 
York, 1958. 52 p. 

Finances will plague 10 percent of hotels, motels—Henderson. 
Al Kudrle. Hotel World-Review, November 28, 1960, 


used for industry in general 


padss. 
Hotel business. Richard T. Huntington. Boston, Bellman. 
n.d. 24 p. 


The hotel golden jubilee, San Juan, Puerto Rico, October 12- 
15. New York Times. New York, October 9, 1960. 
Section 12. 19 p. 

Hotel income and costs at record high in 1959. Hotel Indus- 
try, June-July 1960, p. 8. 

Hotel-motel competition is fierce if not cutthroat. John M. 
McGuire. Hotel Gazette, November 12, 1960, p. 28-30. 

Hotel profits tend to shrink despite higher sales. Horwath 
Accountant, July 1960, p. 2, 6. 

Hotel story. American Hotel Association. 
16 p. 

shanls aiid nearly $3 billion, motels nearly $i billion in ’58. 
Southern Hotel Journal, November 1960, p. 11. 

Hotels: sales up, occupancy down in 1959. Hotel Gazette, 
March 12, 1960, p. 20-21. 

Motor, air hotels big business in 1959; chains lead the way. 
Patricia Brider. Hotel World-Review, January 16, 1960, 

. 4-6. 

Male frontiers—everywhere. George O. Podd. Tavern Talk, 
December 17, 1960, p. 6-14. 

1959 hotel business picture: sales up; occupancy down. 
Hotel & Club News, March 1960, p. 12-13. 

1959 hotel sales higher than 1958, H & H reports. 
sylvania Hotel Herald, March 16, 1960, /p. 8. 

1959 picture: sales up, occupancy down. Tavern Talk, 
March 12, 1960, p. 8-10. 

Radical changes in the success secrets of hotels. Donald 
Montgomery. Southern Hotel Journal, September 1960, 
p. 31, 33-34. 

Trend of hotel room business—occupancy, rates, sales. 
wath Accountant, February 1960, p. 4-9. 

Trends in the hotel business, 1959. Harris, Kerr, Forster & 
Co. New York, 1959. 45 p. 

U.S. Hotels had higher sales in ’59 despite lower occupancy. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, February 3, 1960, p. 3. 


Canada 


Airport hotels, motels, additions boost Canada’s accommoda- 
tions. Hotel World-Review, April 18, 1960, p. 5-7. 

Canada notes record receipts in 1958. Hotel World-Review, 
March 5, 1960, p. 10. 


Denver 


New York, 1960. 


Penn- 


Hor- 


And other new accommodations in the city of Denver. Hotel 
Monthly, August 1960, p. 29-31. 
Florida 
The 1960 study of Florida hotels. Ivan L. deNaray. Hor- 
wath Accountant, November 1960, p. 2, 6+. 
Great Britain 
Training British hotel workers of the future. A. H. Jones. 


International Hotel Review, February 1960, p. 20-22. 


History 
Fifty years ago in the Hotel Monthly. Hotel Monthly, Octo- 
ber 1960, p. 35-36. 


A history of taverns. Hotel Industry, June/July 1960, p. 3, 
22. 


New Orleans 


Storm warnings lowered in New Orleans. 


Reggie Reid. 
Hotel Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 54-55. 


r- 


New York City 
Assessed value of New York City hotels nears $500 million. 
American Hotel, November 1960, p. 53. 
The New York hotel industry. Morris A. Horowitz. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. 265 p. 


Puerto Rico 
Hotel boom in Puerto Rico. Hotel & Club Voice, June 1960, 
p. 8-9, 17. 
Puerto Rico hotels. Horwath Accountant, March 1960, p. 3. 
10th anniversary of tourism finds Puerto Rico in chips. Hotel 
World-Review, September 26, 1960, p. 5, 8. 


HOTEL REPRESENTATION 


Effective hotel representation. Ann Wells. Hotel Gazette, 
February 27, 1960, p. 7-8, 28. 


HOTELS 


Abbey 
A record of achievement. Hotel Gazette, February 13, 
1960, p. 9-10, 29. 

The Americana hotel. Tavern Talk, July 16, 1960, p. 4-6. 

Anaheim Charterhouse, California 
Anaheim Charterhouse. Hotel Gazette, November 12, 
1960, p. 20-22. 

Ascot 27 
Ascot 27 seeks 4-way market. Canadian Hotel Review, 
February 15, 1960, p. 30-31. 

Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia 
The Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Hotel and Club News, Oc- 
tober 1960, p. 2-3. 

Belmont Plaza 
Belmont Plaza ‘comes alive’ as Pick’s new house gets face- 
lift. Hotel World-Review, January 30, 1960, p. 1, 4. 
The “new” Belmont Plaza the Pick of New York. Hotel 
Gazette, October 8, 1960, p. 15-16. 

Biltmore 
L. A. Biltmore reopens famed bowl. Pacific Coast Record, 
February 1960, p. 36-37. 

Binghamton’s Sheraton Inn 
Binghamton’s Sheraton Inn stresses community _ service. 
Hotel Monthly, February 1960, p. 16-17. 

Blair House 
Blair House. Jerry Riley. Pacific Coast Record, August 
1960, p. 14-16: 

Brown Palace 
22 story addition to Brown Palace. Hotel Bulletin, April 
1960, p. 18-21. 

Carlton House 
Carlton House. Hotel and Club Voice, September 1960, 
p. 18-19. 

Chelsea 
Hotel-of-the-month. Hotel and Club Voice, August 1960, 
p- 8-9, 11. 

Chesterfield 
Extending New York’s welcome ... The Hotel Chesterfield. 
Hotel Gazette, May 28, 1960, p. 6-7, 27. 

Coronado Inn, Pampa 
Coronado Inn is “pride of Pampa”. 
September 1960, p. 24-26. 
A new “activity center hotel-motel” opens in Pampa, 
Texas. Hotel Monthly, June 1960, p. 23-31. 

Denver Hilton 
Denver acclaims new Hilton. Leavitt F. Morris. Hotel 
World-Review, April 18, 1960, p. 1-2. 
The Denver Hilton. Conrad N. Hilton. Hotel Bulletin, 
June 1960, p. 26-45. 
A hotel is born. Hotel Gazette, April 19, 1960, p. 13-19. 
Hilton opens a new hotel in Denver. Tavern Talk, May 
14, 1960, p. 3-4, 7-9. 
The powerful new Denver Hilton. Hotel Monthly, August 
1960, p. 20-24. 
The splendrous Denver Hilton. Joe Minster. Pacific 
Coast Record, June 1960, p. 17-18, 20+. 

Executive Hotel 
New York’s newest... the Executive Hotel. Hotel 
Gazette, May 14, 1960, p. 10-11, 27. 

Executive House 
Executive House, a 200-room hotel, now being built. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, March 16, 1960, p. 3. 


Texas Hotel Review, 
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Executive House, Washington 
D.C. Hotel sets inaugural opening. Hotel World-Review, 
March 21, 1960, p. 1. 
Fairmont Tower 
Fairmont Tower to open in 1962. Tavern Talk, April 2, 
1960, p. 3. 
Gotham Hotel — New York 
New Gotham Hotel to race Zeckendorf. Hotel World- 
Review, May 9, 1960, p. 4. 
Guest House, Birmingham 
Birmingham’s Guest House. Southern Hotel Journal, No- 
vember 1960, p. 20-22, 24. 
Hilton Inn, Atlanta 
Hilton opens his fourth Hilton Inn in Atlanta, Georgia. 
American Motel, August 1960, p. 40-43. 
Hotel Buffalo 
A young, aggressive, forward-looking staff sets new stand- 
ards of service at Hotel Buffalo. Hotel Gazette, August 
13, 1960, p. 20-21. 
Hotel Elkhart 
Hotel Elkhart includes motel in expansion plans. Tavern 
Talk, July 9, 1960, p. 8-9. 
The Hotel Syracuse 
The Hotel Syracuse . . . an active citizen of the commu- 
nity. Hotel Gazette, March 12, 1960, p. 12-14. 
Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco « 
Jack Tar opens “most modern hotel in the world” in San 
Francisco. Joe Minster. Pacific Coast Record, July 1960, 
p. 14-18. 
Newest Jack Tar books $3 million group business. Hotel 
World-Review, April 25, 1960, p. 1. 
San Francisco Jack Tar opened April 29. Tavern Talk, 
May 7, 1960, p. 3. 
San Francisco’s newest hotel . . . the Jack Tar. J. Knight 
Willy. Hotel Monthly, October 1960, p. 19-27, 47-50. 
Snug harbor in Frisco. Southern Hotel Journal, July 1960, 
. 39, 41-43, 
Jelferson 
How Jefferson tripled annual gross, now over $1 million. 
Southern Hotel Journal, January 1960, p. 26-28, 31. 
Johnstown Treadway Inn 
What the Johnstown Treadway Inn did to increase its busi- 
ness. Hotel Monthly, January 1960, p. 24-30. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln completes cabana addition. Texas Hotel Review, 
March 1960, p. 22-24. 
Lincolnwood 
New three million dollar—160 unit luxury hotel for 
Lincolnwood, Chicago suburb. Charles H. Anderson. 
American Hotel Journal, March 1960, p. 36-37. 
Mayflower 
Mayflower revisited. Hotel World-Review, February 6, 
1960, p. 19. 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago’s Morrison modernizes for more sales. Hotel 
Monthly, March 1960, p. 19-25. 
Paramount 
A record of achievement. Hotel Gazette, February 13, 
1960, p. 9-10, 29. 
Park 
A small (48-room) hotel parleys food functions into big 
business. Hotel World-Review. September 1960, p. 8, 
13+. 
Pick-Carter 
Hawthorne appointed managing director of Pick-Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. American Hotel Journal, February 
1960, p. 13-14. 
Pick-Congress 
The Pick-Congress legend of Chicago. Hotel Gazette, 
March 26, 1960, p. 36. 
Pittsburgh Hilton 
Hilton opens beautiful new hotel in Pittsburgh. Tavern 
talk, — 2, 1960, p. 2-4, 6-18. 
Introducing the Pittsburgh Hilton. Pittsburgh, 1959. 
Folder. 
The Pittsburgh Hilton. Hotel World-Review, Januaxy 23, 
1960, p. 9-12. 
The Pittsburgh Hilton a convention hotel. Hotel Bulletin, 
February 1960, p. 14-32. 
Queen Elizabeth 
Queen Elizabeth hotel proves big money earner in first 


two years. Canadian Hotel Review, September 15, 1960, 
Bi ER: 

nt Ritz Tower 
The Ritz Tower Hotel. 
1960, p. 1-2. 

Roney Plaza 
The Roney Plaza Hotel. 
1960, p. i-2. 

Royal Orleans, New Orleans 
New elegance in New Orleans. 
October 1960, p. 21-22. 

The Royal Orleans. Hotel Monthly, December 1960, p. 


Horwath Accountant, February 
Horwath Accountant, November 


Southern Hotel Journal, 


17-22. 

St. Regis 
The St. Regis. Hotel and Club Voice, February 1960, 
p. 22-23, 25. 


San Antonio Hilton 
Variety keynotes Hilton facilities. 
January 1960, p. 20-22. 

Schimmel Hotels 
Schimmel Hotels to lease $6 million Omaha Motel. 
Talk, April 9, 1960, p. 3-4. 

Shalimar Hotel 
Martin Hanks opens Shalimar Hotel. 
tember 17, 1960, p. 3-4, 7. 

Shawnee Inn 
The Shawnee Inn. 
1, 6-7. 

Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 
The new Sheraton Baltimore Inn. Lucy F. Huntington. 
Hotel World-Review, November 7, 1960, p. 67-68. 
Sheraton opens new Baltimore motor inn. Lucy F. Hunt- 
ington. Hotel World-Review, October 3, 1960, p. 1. 

Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Blackstone takes GOP convention in 
American Hotel Journal, September 1960, p. 42-45. 

Sheraton-Portland 
Sheraton-Portland: Oregon’s first new hotel in 30 years. 
Hotel Monthly, February 1960, p. 18-19. 

The new Sheraton-Portland. Hotel Bulletin, 
1960, p. 33-47. 

Statler Hilton 
Hotel-of-the-month. Hotel & Club Voice, June 1960, p. 
22-94. 

Western Hills 
Half-Million dollar 
Western Hills hotel. 
1960, p. 22-24. 

Woodstock Hotel 
New York’s Hotel Woodstock inaugurates a new era. 
Hotel Gazette, September 10, 1960, p. 16-18. 

Zeckendorf Hotel, New York 
The greatest hotel ever built. New York, 1960. Folder. 
Uris, purchasers of Zeckendorf lease, plan own 38-floor 
hotel. Joseph Haszonics. Hotel World-Review, August 
8, 1960; p. 1 


Texas Hotel Review, 
Tavern 
Tavern Talk, Sep- 


Horwath Accountant, May 1960, p. 


stride. 


February 


expansion program announced for 
American Hotel Journal, January 


Accounting See Accounting—Hotels 


Airport 

El Paso Hilton Inn serves “age of travel”. 
view, May 1960, p. 26-28. 

Barron’s 
Flourishing inns. 2 p 

A fly-in hotel that calm Hotel World-Review, January 9, 
1960, p. 19-20. 

Hilton opens 4th inn, this time in Georgia. 
Review, July 4, 1960, p. 1-2. 

Hilton Inn, Atlanta 
Late 20th century man. 
1960, p. 12-13. 
Luxurious Hilton Inn opened at Atlanta Airport. 
Talk, July 23, 1960, p. 3-4, 7+. 

Hyatt House, San Francisco 
Proven principles—location, services, facilities—pay off. 
Hotel World-Review, October 3, 1960, 11-12, 20. 

Jet-age hotel...a resort under one ni Hotel Gazette, 
January 9, 1960, p. 5-6, 27. 

San Francisco’s fabulous fly-in Hyatt House. 
Record, April 1960, p. 12, 14. 


Texas Hotel Re- 


Hotel World- 


Southern Hotel Journal, July 


Tavern 


Pacific Coast 
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Apartment 


Apartment hotels sparking boom. 
April 18, 1960, p. 18. 


Hotel 


World-Review, 


Chicago—Directories 
Hotel directory of Chicago and suburbs. 


Greater Chicago 
Hotel Association. Chicago, 1960. 


Country 


Country Inns prefer charm with convenience. 
July 1960, p. 54-55. 


Institutions, 


Design 
Architects plans completed for new $35,000,000 Los Angeles 
hotel. American Hotel Journal, January 1960, p. 26-27. 
Denver Hilton’s contemporary design linked with hotel tra- 
ditions of past. Hotel World-Review, May 23, 1960, p. 


113; 

Grand Hotel—1960 style. Architectural Forum, August 1960, 
p-. 95-99 

New hotel vs. old code. David S. Carlson. Architectural 
Forum, November 1960, p. 122-125, 208. 


The greatest hotel ever built. 
1960. Folder. 
See also under Hotels under name of particular hotel 


Zeckendorf Hotel, New York, 


Directories 
“Change the red book” insists A-M-K-O. 
Journal, December 1960, p. 18, 55. 
Directory of chain hotel and chain motor hotel organizations. 
Ahrens Publishing Company. New York, Ahrens, 1960. 
H. S. M. A. hotel membership directory and facilities guide. 


Southern Hotel 


1960-61. Hotel Sales Management Association. At- 
lantic City, 1960. 137 p. 
Lodging for a night, 1960 edition. Duncan Hines. Ithaca, 


1959. lv. 
for particular place see under places subdivision, e.g. 
Hotels—Chicago—Directories, Hotels—Florida—Directories 


Foreign—Australia 
Royal Hayman, Australia resort, makes remoteness attrac- 


tive. Hotel World-Review, June 6, 1960, p. 10. 


Foreign—Caribbean 


La Concha Hotel 


La Concha Hotel, beach and cabana club. Horwath Ac- 
countant, March 1960, p. 1, 6 


Foreign—Japan 
Without hat or umbrella. Joe Minster. 
Record, February 1960, p. 17-20. 


Pacific Coast 


Foreign—Portugal 


Ritz Hotel, Lisbon, Portugal. Hotel World-Review, Jan- 
uary 9, 1960, p. 12, 15. 


Foreign—Russia 
Russia building new hotels and motels. 


Monthly, July 1960, p. 36-37. 


A. J. Steiger. Hotel 


Foreign—South America 


Quito 
Hotel Corporation of America opens Quito, Equador, hotel. 
Tavern Talk, September 24, 1960, p. 10-12. 


Florida—Directories 


Florida hotel and motor hotels. Florida Hotel Association. 
Jacksonville, 1960. 22 p. 


International— Directories 


International hotels of distinction. William P. Wolfe 
ganization. 1960. 23 p. 


Or- 


New York (state )—Directories 
Directory of New York State hotels, resorts, and motor inns. 
New York State Hotel Association. New York, 1960. 
31 p. 


Zo 


n- 


el 


Ohio—Directories 


Hotel, motor hotel, motel room reservation guide. Ohio 
Hotels Association. Columbus, 1960. Unp. 


Rating 
How do you rate your hotel. Hotel Monthly, December 
1960, p. 23-24. 


Renovation See Buildings—Renovation 


Resort 

Cliff House Resort, Wisconsin 
No time for error in a three month season. Cooking for 
Profit, October 1960, p. 28-29. 

Crescent Hotel 
Packaged lure. Drexel Hardin. Resort Management, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 25-26. 

Fontainebleau 
Enormous function area, 400 new rooms boost group busi- 
ness at Fontainebleau. Hotel World-Review, July 4, 
1960, p. 7-8. 

Gripe session: resort operators discuss problems: suggest 
ideas. Hotel World-Review, December 5, 1960, p. 9-10. 

Gulf Hills, Ocean Springs, Miss. 

Two types of favorite customers. Southern Hotel 
Journal, September 1960, p. 40-41, 43-44. 

New Bermudiana 
New Bermudiana opens on schedule. Hotel Gazette, May 
28, 1960, p. 9-10. 

New England resorts try bus tours in effort to boost business. 
Leavitt F. Morris. Hotel World-Review, July 25, 1960, 
p. 1-2. 

Sapphire Valley Inn 
Sapphire Valley Inn: on one hand a real estate develop- 
ment, on the other a luxury resort accustomed to hand- 
picking its guests. Resort Management, February 1960, 
D. 25-27. 

Trafton-Chalfonte 
A bouquet for “Miss Lucy”. Fran Norris. Southern 
Hotel Journal, August, 1960, p. 15, 17. 

Tropic Isle Corporation 

Waikiki: Dream vacation destination. Tropic Isle Corpo- 
ration. Honolulu, 1960. Folder. 


Retirement See Retirement Hotels 


HOUSEKEEPING 

Can maintenance ever be easy. Institutions, March 1960, p. 
6, 32-33. 

Can R & D do away with housekeeping. Grace H. Brig- 
ham. Institutions, August 1960, p. 70-73. 

Check your housekeeping with quality. American Motel 
September 1960, p. 32. 

Cleaning the ornamental. Institutions, November 1960, p. 
222. 

The correct maid. William B. Pfeiffer and Walter O. 
Voegele. New York, Ahrens, 1960. 64 p. 

Decorating maintenance furnishings and housekeeping issue. 
Hotel Bulletin, July 1960. Entire issue. 
Electronic dust control cuts sanitation costs. Leonard Trau- 
berman. Food Engineering, November 1960, p. 52-53. 
Good grooming for interiors. Institutions, March 1960, p. 
122-123. 

A house cleaning handbook. Lucille Williamson. Ithaca, 
1959. 30 p. (Cornell Ext. Bulletin 950) 

A housekeeping check list for motor hotels. Hotel World- 
Review, July 18, 1960, p. 11-12. 

Housekeeping standards set by 100-point list. Tavern Talk, 
July 30, 1960, p. 16. 

How they maintain rooms at the Caravan Lodge. Godfrey 
Lehman. American Motel, July 1960, p. 50-51, 82. 

The ideal executive housekeeper. Robert C. Kniffen. Insti- 
tutions, December 1960, p. 86-89. 

The importance of good housekeeping and its effect on sales. 
HSMA Bulletin, August 1960, p. 8-10. 

Research brings housekeeping up to date. Lucille Hall. 
Modern Hospital, October 1960, p. 136, 138+. 

Sanitary engineer building maintenance manual. Johnson 
and Son Inc. Racine, 1959. 27 p. 

Sanitation and maintenance key area for concern in clubs, 
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John C. Salonik. Club Management, March 1960, p. 72, 
74-75. 

‘Sanitary Sams’ win top housekeeping at Beatrice. G. W. 
Shadwick and Gordon Hobbs. Food Engineering, Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 42-44. 

Save time and money by cutting down the work of maids. 
Hotel & Catering Review, June 1960, p. 67-68. 

Save work by stopping dirt at door. Canadian Hotel Re- 
view & Restaurant, April 15, 1960, p. 51. 

Standardized housekeeping. Mohe H. Solworth and Gloria 
J. Roddey. Hospital Management, August 1960, p. 58, 
60+. September 1960, p. 58-60. October 1960, p. 66, 
68-69. 

Wash your problems down the drain. Fast Food, October 
1960, p. 76-77. 

What to do about ink stains. Modern Sanitation and Build- 
ing Maintenance, January 1960, p. 24, 42. 

Where modern cleaning ways save. Canadian Hotel Re- 
view and Restaurant, January 15, 1960, p. 20-21, 30. 

See also Sanitation 
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Hospital sanitation. Frank Gohr. Sanitation, September/ 
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Housekeepers ratify educational program. Alta LaBelle. 
Hotel World-Review, June 20, 1960, p. 1, 4-5. 


HYGIENE 
Textbook of healthful living. Harold S. Diehl. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 484 p. 
New York City health code. New York (city) laws, 
statutes, etc. New York, City of New York, Board of 
Health, 1959. 613 p. 
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Brighten up ice cream sales. Canadian Hotel Review, May 
15, 1960, p. 50-53. 
Ice cream calendar for 1960. Hotel and Catering Review, 
January 1960, p. 68-69. 


ICE SKATING RINKS 


Is there an ice rink in your future? Thomas D. Hackett. 
Club Management, November 1960, p. 34, 64-65. 


INCENTIVES 
The case for individual incentives. Arthur A. Rath. Per- 
sonnel Journal, October 1960, p. 172-175, 177. Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 215-220. 
What industry doesn’t know about rates: a note on incen- 
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AHA backs bill to exempt legislative expenses from income 
tax—states stand on social security benefits and progress 
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News, March 1960, p. 3, 6. 

Club loses tax-exempt status in new IRS ruling on “outside 
business”. Club Management, December 1960, p. 6-8, 
12. 

The financial aspects of management: 6 possible tax savings 
devices. Ed Miller. Southern Hotel Journal, December 
1960, p. 13. 
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p. 40-42, 93. 
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key issues in the union-hotel management relationship. 
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Hotel pensioners spur campaign for Forand bill. Hotel, 
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New focus on strike insurance. Business Week, September 
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Til, 
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Mrs. Heuer designs room of tomorrow. Hotel Monthly, 
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A luxury resort in the heart of a city. American Motel, 
December 1960, p. 40-43. 

New method of mixing colors ends trial-and-error matching. 
Hotel World-Review, September 19, 1960, p. 10. 

Plain or fancy. American Motel Magazine, March 1960, p: 
82-83. 

Planning the motel room. American Motel, October 1960, 
. 44, 

A portfolio of outstanding motel rooms. American Motel, 
October 1960, p. 73-80, 82+. 

Room of tomorrow. Hotel Gazette, October 22, 1960, p: 
25, 27. 

Room of tomorrow. Tourist Court Journal, November 1960, 
p. 46-47. 

Room of tomorrow 1961. Hotel World-Review, November 
7, 1960, p. 28, 31+. 

San Antonio’s new showplace. Hotel Bulletin, April 1960, 
. 14-17. 

Thee awards of special distinction. Institutions, November 
1960, p. 14-15. 

What’s new in wall coverings. Hotel Monthly, July 1960, 
p. 38-42. 
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When the boss interviews. John Perry. Personnel, July/ 
August 1960, p. 67-72. 
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INVENTORIES 


Here’s a check list for your inventory. Bakers Weekly, 
January 11, 1960, p. 52, 62. 

Inventory control. Herman H. Ippolite. 
agement, February 1960, p. 105-107. 

Plan restaurant inventory to fit needs. Thelma Greer. 
American Restaurant, April 15, 1960, p. 62-65, 76-77. 

Questions and answers on inventory. Bakers Weekly, April 
18, 1960, p. 76-77, 80. 
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Edward 


Return on investment: fit the method to your need. 
Harvard Business Review, March/April 


A. Ravenscroft. 
1960, p. 97-109. 

Sick, but not ready to collapse. 
1960, p. 149-150. 


Business Week, October 8, 


ION EXCHANGE 


Kunin. New York, 
164 p. 


Elements of ion exchange. Robert 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1960. 


JOB ASSIGNMENTS See Work schedules 
JOB DESCRIPTION 


In defense of job evaluation: a management tool. F. G. 
McClintock. Personnel Journal, June 1960, p. 58-60. 

Job analysis in food service. William E. Brunson, Jr. In- 
stitutions, May 1960, p. 27-29. September 1960, p. 175- 
yah 

A job description for central service supervisors. 
Helen Anderson. 
p. 76, 78. 


Mary 
Hospital Management, December 1960, 


Organizing kitchen jobs and titles. Peter Dukas. Volume 

Feeding Management, March 1960, p. 38-41. 
Chefs 

Cook or chef, what should management expect. Paul J. 
Goede. Restaurateur, January 1960, p. 13. 

Paul Heine’s point evaluation for job: breakfast cook. 
Southern Hotel Journal, January 1960, p. 24. 

Hospitals 
Titles in hospital administration. Paul Z. Elbow. Hospital 


Management, May 1960, p. 37-39, 112. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Food service equipment can be a decorative plus. Insti- 
tutions, July 1960, p. 58-59. 

The food service equipment industry at the crossroads. 
Arthur C. Avery. Institutions, August 1960, p. 50-54, 
124-125. 

$100 production per cook per hour. 
May 1, 1960, p. 78. 

Planning equipment for the inplant cafeteria. Bruce Blick- 
man. Inplant Food Management, January 1960, p. 74, 
76-79. 

Supplementary sinks in home kitchens. Cornell University 
Agriculturai Experiment Station. Ithaca, New York State 
College of Home Economics, 1960. 19 p. (Its memoir 
374) 

Today’s needs in food service equipment. Edith A. Jones. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, February 
1960, p. 114-117. 


KITCHENS 
Maintenance in the kitchen. 
7, 182-184. 
Restaurants of future to eliminate kitchens. Dick More- 
house. Hotel World-Review, March 21, 1960, ‘p. 1-2. 


Design 

An award winning layout from the 14th food service con- 
test. Richard Flambert. Institutions, June 1960, p. 58. 

A check list for planning the food preparation area. Ameri- 
can Restaurant, June 15, 1960, p. 40-41. 

A chef designed kitchen. Culinary Review, August 1960, 
p. 26-28. 

Cooling off a hot kitchen. Owen Webber. 
ing Management, April 1960, p. 49-52. 

Creating a $200,000 kitchen to serve 200,000 meals a year. 
Hotel Monthly, December 1960, p. 38-43. 


American Restaurant, 


Institutions, March 1960, p. 
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Custom designed all-electric kitchen floor plans. David W. 
Stewart. Food Service, October 1960, p. 42-51. 

Guidelines for planning new and remodeled kitchens. Arlene 
Wilson. Hospitals, September 1, 1960, p. 81-82, 84+. 

Layout and equipment ideas. Volume Feeding Manage- 
ment, February 1960, p. 47-50. 

Layout planned for speed. Cooking for Profit, May 1960, 


New traffic plan speeds coffee shop service 25 percent at 
Schroeder. Hotel World-Review, October 10, 1960, p. 
8-9. 

Pampering produce: a challenge in kitchen design. Ben J. 
Freed. Institutions, November 1960, p. 244-248. De- 
cember 1960, p. 104-107. 

Portfolio of layouts and equipment for various firms of mass 
feeding. Owen Webber. New York, 1958. Folder. 
Three-way food service. American Restaurant, April 15, 

1960, p. 52-57. 

Using the cross chart in planning kitchen layouts. Regina 
Gottlieb and Mary A. Couch. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, = 1960, p. 585-592. 

What’s right about this layout. Southern Hotel Journal, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 9-10. 

What’s wrong with this layout. Arthur Dana. 
Hotel Journal, October 1960, p. 19-20. 

Without missing a meal a complete new kitchen designed 
by Chef Delfour, at Montreal’s Café Martin took over the 
job. B. W. Fearon. Canadian Hotel Review and Restau- 
rant, August 15, 1960, p. 17, 21. 

Work flow, sanitation highlight new kitchen. 
ing Management, October 1960, p. 19-23. 


Southern 


Volume Feed- 


Design—Hospitals 
What’s ahead for hospital kitchens. Arthur C. Avery. 
Modern Hospital, September 1960, p. 139, 142-144. 
Planning a hospital kitchen. Restaurant Equipment Dealer, 
January 1960, p. 18-20. 
See also Food facilities engineering. 
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Jams, jellies, canned fruits, and the meaning of artificially 
sweetened. Consumer Bulletin, April 1960, p. 18-19, 21. 


LABOR COSTS 


Can labor costs be lessened. Russell Kramer. 
May 1960, p. 60-61. 

How to avoid wage-hour law violations and cut payroll 
costs. Herbert K. Witzky. Tavern Talk, January 23, 
1960, p. 6, 18-21. 

How to set up tight labor cost controls. 
view, May 30, 1960, p. 11. 

Take home specialty cut labor costs. 
May 1, 1960, p. 46-49. 

Trouble shooting the restaurant. Travis Elliot. 
Management, April 1960, p. 75, 118, 122. 


Institutions, 


Hotel World-Re- 
American Restaurant, 


Restaurant 


Research survey 
Your challenge: the dynamic 60's. 


1960, p. 55. 
LABOR LAWS AND LEGISLATION 


The fair labor standards act. Samuel Ganz. Cornell Hotel 
& Restaurant Administration Quarterly, November 1960, 
p. 16-20. 

How labor legislation may affect hospitals. 
kin. Modern Hospital, July 1960, p. 65-66. 

Labor act’s ‘confusion’ hit by bar association. Harry Conn. 
Catering Industry Employee, October 1960, p. 14-15. 

Labor: making Landrum-Griffin work. Fortune, December 
1960, p. 220, 225-226. 

Labor reform law, 1959, the Landrum-Griffin Act. Labor 
Relations & Legal Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Washington, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1959. 251 p. 

A layman looks at the “bill of rights”. Malcolm L. Pritzker. 
Personnel Journal, September 1960, p. 143-146. 

The new labor reform law—an appraisal. Management 
Record, March 1960, p. 17-27. 

Some facts for young workers about work and labor laws. 
U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, G. P. O., 1959. 
21 p. 
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Walter L. Day- 


Understanding the 1959 labor law. Joseph E. 
Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 1960. 34 p. 

New labor law of 1959 with explanation. Commerce Clear- 
ing House. Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1959. 96 p. 


Finley. 


LABOR SUPPLY 

The changing image of labor. James Menzies Black. 
agement Review, September 1960, p. 5-8, 76-81. 

Manpower, challenge of the 1960’s. U. S. Department of 
Labor. Washington, 1960. 24 p. 

Shortage of hotel workers. Walter Brazell. 
November 12, 1960, p. 30-31. 

Sweeping personnel changes foreseen as result of new auto- 
mation developments. Robert M. Smith. Office Man- 
agement, August 1960, p. 11-15, 18. 


Man- 


Hotel Gazette, 


Restaurant industry 
90 percent give aid on labor supply. 
1960, p. 48-49. 


Fast Food, March 


LABOR TURNOVER See Turnover 


LABOR UNIONS 


The Building Service Employees’ International Union holds 
its first convention in five years this month. Fortune, 
May 1960, p. 248. 

Council officers re-elected. 
ai 

Has success spoiled the unions. Dick Bruner. 
Business Review, May/June 1960, p. 73-86. 

Labor’s big three: what institutions deal with which unions. 
Institutions, May 1960, p. 9. 

Trends in union-management relations. Robert A. Beck. 
Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly, No- 
vember 1960, p. 4-7. 

Verdict on labor by top management. 
Review, February 1960, p. 65-66. 

See also 
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Hotel, May 16, 1960, p. 1-2, 
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Alice Smith. Dun’s 


Hospitals 
Local 1199 makes realistic gains for its newly-organized 
members. Moe Foner. Industrial Bulletin, November 
1960, p. 18-24. 


Hotel industry 
Hotel labor HQ pleases everyone. 
June 6, 1960, p. 29. 
Hotel Trades Council 
Membership meetings show interest is high; shop nomina- 
tions end this week. Hotel, January 25, 1960, p. 1, 5. 


Hotel World-Review, 


White collar workers 


The answer to white-collar unions. Reid L. Shaw. Person- 
nel, January/February 1960, p. 26-31. 


LAMB 


Electronic and conventional cookery of lamb roasts. Mar- 
jorie E. Headley and Marion Jacobson. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association. April 1960, p. 337-340. 

House with a plan for lamb. Restaurant Management, Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 79-80. 

Lamb—delicious and _ versatile. 
1960, p. 80-82. 

Lamb cutting and merchandising manual. 
Producers Council. 
Council, n.d. 1 v. 

Planning your lamb purchasing. Hotel Monthly, May 1960, 
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American Sheep 
Denver, American Sheep Producers 


They sell lamb. American Restaurant, May 15, 1960, p. 41. 


LAUNDRIES 


Automatic control: key to future laundry development. Gor- 
don T. Beaty. Hospitals, October 16, 1960, p. 97-98. 
Automation in the laundry. Institutions, January 1960, p. 

212-213. 
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Better linen service through centralizing laundry facilities. 
Matthew R. Ferguson. Hospitals, February 16, 1960, p. 
93-95. 

The combination 
Jack Kerwin. 
118-119. 

Commercial laundry offers quality work standards. R. C. 
Rollins. Club Management, September 1960, p. 20, 67. 

The evidence favors the hospital laundry. Louis Block. 
Modern Hospital, January 1960, p. 118, 120. 

For economy do your own laundry. Heywood M. Wiley. 
Club Management, September 1960, p. 22-23. 

Hidden costs make motel-run laundry expensive. Samuel 
B. Shapiro. American Motel, November 1960, p. 68-71. 

Internal controls in linen service. Sister Vincent Carmelia. 
Hospital Accounting, October 1960, p. 10-11. 

It pays to operate your own laundry. Seymour Fortner. 
American Motel, August 1960, p. 44-45. 

Keep tabs on costs. Robert C. Archer. 
ber 1960, p. 120-123. 

Laundry. S. Earl Thompson. 
86, 88. 

Laundry information yours for the asking. American Motel, 
August 1960, p. 52-53. 

The laundry operation at the St. Francis. 
August 1960, p. 46, 48+. 

Linen control. A. B. Dreissiger. 
ment, January 1960, p. 34-36. 
Linen cost study. Hotel Gazette, June 11, 1960, p. 18, 42. 
New linen control system. F. A. Weidemier. Institutions, 

July 1960, p. 102-104. August 1960, p. 84. 

Seven reasons why it makes sense to do our own laundry. 
Tourist Court Journal, September 1960, p. 87-88. 

Survey on souring turns up ways to reduce laundry costs. 
Hotel World-Review, February 27, 1960, p. 13. 


washer—extractor: novelty or necessity. 


Institutions, September 1960, p. 114-115, 


Institutions, Octo- 


Hospitals, April 16, 1960, p. 


American Motel, 


Inplant Food Manage- 


See also 
Detergents 
Linen 
Equipment 
Laundryman lauds new equipment. Institutions, May 1960, 
p- 151 


LAWNS See Grounds maintenance 
LEASES 


Equipment leaving vs. purchasing means growth plus profits. 
Robert Sheridan. Hotel Gazette, April 9, 1960, p. 10-11, 


25-27. 
Leasebacks. Hotel Gazette, November 26, 1960, p. 20. 
Leasing is the answer. Hotel Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 
74, 


What you should know about leasing. Robert Sheridan. 
American Motel, October 1960, p. 68-71. 

Your restaurant lease. Eugene Lott. New York, Horwath 
& Horwath, 1960. 4 p. 


LEGISLATION See under particular subject, e.g., Labor 
laws and legislation and Restaurants—Legislation 
LENTEN MENUS 


Lenten fare and food for Fridays. Constance Cruickshank. 
London, Faber and Faber Ltd., 1959. 168 p. 


LETTER WRITING 
Average business letter costs $1.83 in 1960. Edward M. 


Ryan. American Business, January 1960, p. 33. 

Balance sheet for letter writing. Sofrona L. Smith. Hos- 
pital Accounting, April 1960, p. 20-21. 

Use this checklist to write better business letters. Robert G. 


Koch and Eugene H. Fram. 
1960, p. 11-12. 

Write letters that get action. John A. Brown. 
Business, January 1960, p. 38-39. 


LIGHTING 


The facts of light. Institutions, August 1960, p. 64-67. 

Good lighting—one of the cheapest ways of being extrava- 
gant. J. K. Boud. Hotel & Catering Review, February 
1960, p. 45, 47. 

Hotels and motels to glow-in-the-dark. Hotel World-Review, 
October 17, 1960, p. 14. 
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Let guests see what they are eating. A. D. Charters. 
Hotel & Catering Review, April 1960, p. 67, 69. 

Light bulb combines two types of lighting. Business Week, 
December 10, 1960, p. 58, 60. 

Lighting for profit. Hotel World-Review, April 4, 1960, 
p. 17-18. 

Look at lighting. Institutions, June 1960, p. 82-86. 

Low voltage switching. Hotel Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 
80. 

Revolutionary building features plastic skylights. Institutions, 
September 1960, p. 74. 


The welcoming power of light. Don J. Tomasco. Tourist 
Court Journal, March 1960, p. 32-36. 

What you should know about lighting for meetings. Marvin 
Gelman. Sales Meetings, January 15, 1960, p. 48, 51, 
53+. 

LINEN 


How to protect your linens and make them last longer. 
American Motel, July 1960, p. 55-56. 

Linen cost study. Hotel Gazette, June 11, 1960, p. 18, 42. 

Linen supply relieves you of supervisory details. Paul Herr. 
Club Management, September 1960, p. 21. 

Linens: borrow or buy. Restaurant Management, May 1960, 
p. 110-111. 

Seven reasons why linen service suits us just dandy. Tourist 
Court Journal, September 1960, p. 86. 

Why Manor Motel went to rented linen service. 
Court Journal, February 1960, p. 56-57. 


See also Laundries 
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LIQUORS 


Old Mr. Boston, deluxe official bartender’s guide. 
ton. Boston, Mr. Boston Distiller Inc., 1960. 


Leo Cot- 
149 p. 


Legislation 


Liquor laws in Nova Scotia to be reviewed by commission. 
Canadian Hotel Review, April 15, 1960, p. 68. 


Sales See Beverage merchandising 


LIVER 
Dietary use of liver through the ages. Phyllis E. Lufkin. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, April 1960, 


p. 326-336. 


LOANS 
Can the S.B.A. assist you. Larston D. Farrar. 
agement, August 1960, p. 32-34. 
Great Western establishes student loan fund at Cornell. 
Hotel World-Review, August 29, 1960, p. 9. 
How you can get a loan from the small business administra- 


Resort Man- 


tion. Hotel Monthly, September 1960, p. 30-33. 
Keys to a lender’s cash-box. Southern Hotel Journal, March 
1960, p. 38. 


Motel Lenders. Stephen W. Brener. 
cember 10, 1960, p. 40-42. 


LOBBIES See Front office 


Hotel Gazette, De- 


LOCATION 


Early success of downtown inn shows how to choose site, 
promote new units. Hotel World-Review, May 9, 1960, 
p. 16-17. 

How airport noise was hushed. 


Tourist Court Journal, Sep- 
tember 1960, p. 22-26, 30+. 


How to beat a “bad location”. Ken MacDonald. Tourist 
Court Journal, October 1960, p. 78, 80+. 
Is direct access really necessary? James R. Smith. American 


Motel, August 1960, p. 62-64, 66. 
LUNCH COUNTERS 


Scoop of the summer... old-fashioned soda fountains. In- 
stitutions, August 1960, p. 10-11, 46-47. 

White collar lunches. Institutions, September 1960, p. 146- 
154. 


LUNCHEON VOUCHERS See Meal checks 


LUNCHES—School See School lunches 
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MAITRE D’ 
The competent Maitre D’ a triple threat man. 
zette, November 12, 1960, p. 18. 
MAIDS See Housekeeping 


MANAGEMENT 
The administrative fallacy. David M. Wright. 
Business Review, July/August 1960, p. 113-114. 
AMA conference opens the door to top management op- 
portunity. Office Management, December 1960, p. 22-24, 
26 


Hotel Ga- 


Harvard 


America’s best-managed companies. 
ber 1960, M4 38-40. 

Are you guilty of these common administrative faults? Ray 
E. Brown. Office Management, June 1960, p. 42, 44+. 
The burden being shared out. Colonel Henry S. Dorsey. In- 
stitutions, February 1960, p. 24-25. March 1960, p. 76- 
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Dun’s Review, Septem- 


A challenge to management. P. H. Tracy. Food Engi- 
neering, November 1960, p. 79-80, 82+. 

Characteristics of a good leader. William E. Brunson, Jr. 
Institutions, November 1960, p. 122-124. 

The coming role of administrative management. 
Chase. Management Review, December 1960, 


George W. 
p. 17-25. 


Dynamic management in industry. Raymond Villers. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1960. 516 p. 

Effective work management. Milon Brown. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1960. 246 p. 

Employers bill of rights. Michael Kolinchak. Institutions, 


October 1960, p. 144-146. 

From relegation to delegation. Milton Gordon. Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, June 1960, p. 569- 
571. 

The function of executive management. Walter T. Lucking. 
Management Record, April 1960, p. 7-9. 

The good manager; do we know what we're looking for? 
Louis A. Allen. Personnel, January/February 1960, p. 8- 
ra: 

Have corporations a higher duty than profits? Fortune, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 108-109, 146+. 

How do you spend your day? Sumner D. Charm. 
rateur, May 1960, p. 22-23, 26. 

Ideas for effective management. 
ruary 1960, p. 9. 

Industrial man; businessmen and _ business 
Lloyd W. Warner and Norman H. Martin. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 580 p. 

It is only natural for administrators to utilize their best 
traits at the expense of their weakest traits. Modern 
Hospital, July 1960, p. 86-87. 

It’s tricky work, being board chairman. 
Fortune, May 1960, p. 134-137, 200+. 
Management of differences. Warren H. Schmidt and Robert 
Tannenbaum. Harvard Business Review, November/De- 

cember 1960, p. 107-115. 

The measure of management. 
Leonard R. Sayles. 
1961. 218 p. 

The men from the boys. 
pers, 1960. 287 p. 

Men, morality and management. A. M. Sullivan. 
Review, October 1960, p. 58, 61+. 

Middle management committee. Eric Layne and _ others. 
Hospital Management, May 1960, p. 47, 118. 

Moral hazards of an executive. Louis William Norris. Har- 
vard Business Review, September/October 1960, p. 72-79. 

The myth of the management committee. Clarence B. Ran- 
dall. Dun’s Review, July 1960, p. 37-39. 

The myth of the organization chart. Clarence B. Randall. 
Dun’s Review, February 1960, p. 38-40. 

The precise art of delegation. Marion J. Wright. 
July 16, 1960, p. 85-89. 

The price of leadership. Lee S. Bickmore. 
May 2, 1960, p. 56-57, 92. 

Profile of a president. Dun’s Review, January 1960, p. 57. 

The science and values of administration—I. Alfred de 
Grazia. Administrative Science Quarterly, December 
1960, p. 362-397. 

Selecting a good assistant. Ernest W. Fair. 
agement, May 1960, p. 116-117. 


Restau- 
Hospital Accounting, Feb- 


organizations. 
New York, 


Perrin Stryker. 


Eliot D. Chapple and 
New York, Macmillan Company, 
Perrin Stryker. New York, Har- 


Dun’s 


Hospitals, 


Bakers Weekly, 


Hospital Man- 


Should you have an assistant manager? Harold J. Ashe. 
Restaurant Management, June 1960, p. 73-74. 

Ten guides to more profitable executive decisions. Restau- 
rateur, April 1960, p. 17. ‘ 

Organizing your job in management. Carl Heyel. New 
York, American Management Association, 1960. 208 p. 

Ten ways to improve co-ordination wth your associates. 
American Business, April 1960, p. 26-27. 

What it takes to be a manager. John M. Fox. Club 
Management, March 1960, p. 33-34, 36. 

When managers manage—development takes care of itself. 
Robert Zager and Robert H. Schaffer. Personnel, No- 
vember/December 1960, p. 8-17. 

Will success spoil the administration? Ray E. Brown. 
Modern Hospital, August 1960, p: 102-106, 146+. 

You can solve business problems scientifically. James C. 
Harrison. Bakers Weekly, January 4, 1960, p. 32-34. 

See also 

Efficiency 

Executives 

Personnel administration 


Baking industry 


Take a look at your business ownership. G. T. Medlock. 
Bakers Weekly, January 11, 1960, p. 26-28. 


Clubs 

The challenge of change. Arthur E. Iredell. Transcript, 
April 1960, p. 1, 6-7. 

The challenge of chance. Address at the 33rd annual con- 
ference Club Managers Association of America, January 
21-22, 1960. Arthur E. Iredell. 18 p 

Fourteen ways to improve your food preparation. Prof. 
Matthew Bernatsky. Club Management, July 1960, p. 
42, 44. 

Opportunities for hotel school graduates in clubs. Harry 
Fawcett. Tavern Talk, February 20, 1960, p. 7, 17+. 
These clubs were in trouble. Val F. Mason. Canadian 

Hotel Review, February 15, 1960, p. 21, 26-27. 

Three years in a new home. Johnson Poor. Club Man- 
agement, April 1960, p. 15-18. 

You don’t need a crystal ball. Address before Chicago 
District Club Manager’s Association, January 11, 1960. 
John P. Jaeger. 10 p. 


Handbooks, manuals, etc. 


A money saver for all inplant operators. Inplant Food 
Management, February 1960, p. 43. 


Hospitals 

Another administrative role: building unity of purpose. Ed- 
mund J. Shea and Helen R. Johnson. Hospitals, January 
16, 1960, p. 55-56, 58+. 

How to organize a department head manual. Harry J. 
Wernecke, Jr. Hospitals, May 16, 1960, p. 59-60. 

Smaller hospitals organization and staffing put it in writing. 
Daniel N. Finch. Hospitals, July 1, 1960, p. 44-47. 

The smaller medical staff. M. Earl Bullard. Hospitals, 
July 1, 1960, p. 48-50, 137. 

Tools of management. Julius W. Barteis. Hospital Man- 
agement, May 1960, p. 6-7. 


Hotels 

Guest is always wrong now, claims a veteran hotel man. 
Hotel World-Review, March 12, 1960, p. 42. April 4, 
1960, p. 9-10. 

Hotel profession needs more publicity. J. David Crawley. 
Hotel & Catering Review, May 1960, p. 33. 

Hotel urged to upgrade merchandising. Institutions, May 
1960, p. 101. 

How to make money in the hotel business. Tavern Talk, 
July 2, 1960, p. 3, 23. 

Management key to hotels & motels. American Hotel 
Journal, April 1960, p. 22-23. 

Schimmel writes code of ethics for hotels. AHA Newsletter, 
July 1960, p. 5. 

Solutions for smaller city hotels. New York State Hotel As- 
sociation. Public Relations and Smaller Hotels Commit- 
tees. Syracuse, New York, New York State Hotel As- 
sociation, 1959. 48 p. 
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What’s ahead for hotels in feeding. C. C. Philippe. Hotel 
Monthly, April 1960, p. 42-43. 


Hotels—Japan 


Japanese hotel operations interest California housekeepers. 
Institution, February 1960, p. 74. 


Manuals 


Operations manual. Jack R. Ritchey. Tourist Court 
Journal, June 1960, p. 38, 40+. 


Motels 

But failure to plan can bring ruin to some. Roger P. 
Sonnabend. American Motel Magazine, January 1960, 
p- 27, 29. 

Factors affecting the success of motel operations in Bakers- 
field, California. Fred R. Glassburner. Bakersfield, 
Bakersfield Savings and Loan Association, 1959. 69 p. 

Which form of business arrangement is best for you? G. T. 
Medlock and R. D. Stevens. American Motel, December 
1960, p. 16, 18+. 


Office 
Target for tomorrow. Office Management, November 1960, 
p. 15-17, 20. 


Restaurants 

Can the new elite do it? Institutions. January 1960, p. 12- 
13. 

Food: the trouble-shooter off-stage and on. Southern Hotel 
Journal, July 1960, p. 16-B. 

Getting the most for your dollar: the dealer. Stephen J. 
Gasper, Jr. and others. Restaurant Management, August 
1960, p. 52-54, 80. 

Good food since 1914. Restaurant Management, July 1960, 
p. 42-45. 

How to manage your restaurants. Travis Elliott. Hotel 
World-Review, January 16, 1960, p. 14. February 13, 
1960, p. 16. 

How to operate a restaurant. Peter Dukas and Donald E. 
Lundberg. New York, Ahrens Publishing Co., 1960. 
276 p. 

How A organize your personnel for growth and profit. Jack 
Bellick. Executive Steward, November 1960, p. 21, 35. 
In restaurant planning mistakes can be costly. William L. 
Kahrl. American Restaurant, September 1, 1960, p. 

60-61. 

Prior planning in food service. Institutions, February 1960, 
p. 64-65. 

Profit blueprints for modern restaurant operation. George 
L. Wenzel. Austin, 1957-58. 10 prints. 

Selecting the method of operation. H. A. Montague. In- 
plant Food Management, January 1960, p. 27-29. 

State employee policies simply. Institutions, September 
1960, p. 69. 

The struggle for survival. David Seltz. Restaurant Man- 
agement, May 1960, p. 108-109. 

Think for tomorrow. William L. Kahrl. Restaurant Man- 
agement, August 1960, p. 49, 84, 88. 

Trouble-shooting food and beverage operations. Matthew 
Bernatsky. Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration, 
May 1960, p. 17-24. 

What does the title imply: the food and beverage manager? 
Joseph Brodner. Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administra- 
tion, May 1960, p. 79-80. 

Who will fun tomorrow’s restaurants? Fast Food. Reprint 
from May 1960 issue. 15 p. 


Prerogatives 
Hotel-motel labor—management guide. Herbert K. Witzky. 
Tavern Talk, November 19, 1960, p. 8-9. 
Labor advisory manual. National Restaurant Association. 
Chicago, 1960. 55 p. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
A better job with fewer people. Richard Morehouse. 
Restaurant Management, September 1960, p. 83-85, 128+. 
MAPLE SYRUP 


Honey from the trees. Gourmet, March 1960, p. 22-23, 
40-43. 


otel 


ers. 


yurt 


Ta- 


ky. 


on. 


MARGARINE 
Trends in state margarine legislation. George W. Ladd. 
Journal of Marketing, April 1960, p. 65-69. 


MARKETING 


Dark horse in tomorrow’s marketing. George Christopoulos. 
Management Review, January 1960, p. 4-9. 

Maintaining the product portfolio. Elizabeth Marting, Ed. 
New York, American Management Association, 1960. 


87 p. 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


U. S. business’ most skeptical customer. Philip Siekman. 
Fortune, September 1960, p. 157-159, 224+. 


MEAL CHECKS 
Briefs on personnel practices: British industries not large 
enough to support cafeterias supply vouchers for restau- 
rants. Management Record, September 1960, p. 20-21. 


MEAT 


Do you understand the basic techniques of meat buying. 
Bernard Pollack. Executive Steward, May 1960, p. 16- 
1%. 

Don’t buy meat by price alone. 
rateur, February 1960, p. 23. 

How to buy meat. Swift and Company. Chicago, 1959. 
Unp. 

lien and meat situation, May 1960. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, 1960. 27 p. 

Meat: on the inplant menu growing in importance. 
Food Management, March 1960, p. 34-35, 38+. 

Meat purchasing. Jeremiah J. Wanderstock. Cornell Hotel 
& Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 1960, p. 25- 
9 


R. C. Buchli. Restau- 


Inplant 


The $1.09 steak. George L. Wenzel. American Restaurant 
Magazine, March 15, 1960, p. 50-52, 58. 
Portion-control meats. Hotel Gazette, April 23, 1960, p. 12, 


21. 
Portion-cut, cost-controlled meats are the best money- 
makers. Hotel Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. E. 


Proceedings of twelfth annual reciprocal meat conference, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University ...1959. Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. Chicago, 1959. 276 


Proceedings of the twelfth research conference sponsored by 
the Research Advisory council of the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation at the University of Chicago March 24 
and 25, 1960. American Meat Institute Foundation. 
Chicago, 1960. 125 p. 

The science of meat and meat products. 
Institution Foundation. 
and Co., 1960. 438 p. 


Ten lessons on meat for use in schools. 


American Meat 
San Francisco, W. H. Freeman 


National Live 


Stock and Meat Board. Chicago, 1950. 138 p. 
See also 
Beef 
Ham 
Lamb 
Liver 
Pork 
Veal 
Cooking See Cookery (meat) 
Prices 
Menu pricing for restaurant hotel...Chicago. Swift and 
Company. Chicago, 1959. 7 p. 


Smoking 
Faster smoking with electronics. Arthur V. Gemmill. Food 
Engineering. April 1960, p. 79-80. 
MEAT CUTTING 


Muscle boning the chuck. 
Board. Chicago, 1960. 


MEAT INDUSTRY 
The changing structure of the meat economy. Dale E. 
Butz and George L. Baker, Jr. Boston, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Graduate School of Business Administration, Division 
of Research, 1960. 204 p. 


National Live Stock and Meat 
20 p. 
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MEAT INSPECTION 

Meat hygiene. World Health Organization. 
Health Organization, 1957. 527 p. 

New specifications for institutional meat buyers. 
Steward, May 1960, p. 19. 

Regulations governing the meat inspection of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agriculture Research Service. Meat Inspection Di- 
vision. Washington, G. P. O., 1960. 242 p. 

What’s the state of state inspection? Edward R. Swem and 
Betty Stevens. Chicago, National Provisioner, 1960. Re- 
print. 

MEAT TENDERIZING 


Pre-kill injection tenderizing revealed by Swift. 
neering, July 1960, p. 81. 


MENUS 

Atmosphere plays a major role in satisfying guests. 
Feeding Management, May 1960, p. 24-25. 

Choosing equipment for your menu. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, May 1960, p. 20-21. 

The essential factors in creating a more desirable restaurant 
menu. American Restaurant, June 15, 1960, p. 36-39, 
47. 

How a cycle menu improves our food operation. Charles F. 
Hathaway. Club Management, December 1960, p. 15, 
51 


Geneva, World 


Executive 


Food Engi- 


Volume 


How a successful operator views his menu. Volume Feeding 
Management, May 1960, p. 28-30. 

How to blend a menu. Walter K. Tode. 
ment, March 1960, p. 58, 60. 

How to write a simple, honest, hard-working menu. 
Feeding Management, January 1960, p. 29. 
How would your menu score? Canadian Hotel Review & 

Restaurant, April 15, 1961, p. 39-40. 
The menu. Jack Ghene. Volume Feeding Management, 
May 1960, p. 15-17. 

Menu selector chart. Alta B. Atkinson. 
Management, December 1960, p. 97. 
Planning the inplant menu. Arthur N. Wladis. Inplant 

Food Management, January 1960, p. 46, 48, 51-52. 
Score your menu for pinpoint profit control. David W. 
Stewart. Food Service, August 1960, p. 35-36, 67. 
Showmanship starts with the menu. Joan Rock. HSMA 
Bulletin, February 1960, p. 5-8. 
Success begins with your menu. J. William Conner. 
Volume Feeding Management, November 1960, p. 20-22. 
Take a critical look at your menu. Joan Rock. Food Serv- 
ice, September 1960, p. 58-60. 

Twelve steps to better menu planning. Thelma Greer. 
American Restaurant, May 15, 1960, p. 46-50. 
Washable menus pay dividends. Louise Moomaw. 
In Magazine, March 1960, p. 24, 29-30, 37. 
When patients plan menus, they like the food. Ellen B. 
Guernsey. Modern Hospital, March 1960, p. 136, 138. 


Club Manage- 


Volume 


Volume Feeding 


Drive- 


Breakfast 
Holiday handbook of breakfasts. Holiday, February 1960, 
p. 147-152. 
Camps 


How to plan a 10-week season. Volume Feeding Manage- 


ment, March 1960, p. 29-31. 
Holiday 
Special holiday menus. Alice Easton. 
agement, January 1960, p. 56-65. 


Restaurant Man- 


Hospitals 
Menu processing takes to methods engineering. 


Ruddell 


Reed, Jr. Modern Hospital, April 1960, p. 150, 151+. 
Luncheon 

The luncheon menu policy. Cooking for Profit, May 1960, 

p. 10 
MENU PRICING 
See also 
Cost accounting—Food 
Food—Prices 


Meat—Prices 


MERGERS 


When you outgrow your company name... Dun’s Review, 
May 1960, p. 67-69. 


MERIT RATING See Rating 
METRECAL See Diet (Metrecal ) 


MICROPHONES 
First aid for “sick” mikes. R. E. Ward. Sales Meetings, 
January 15, 1960, p. 140-143. 


MILK 

Cheese and milk products. Restaurant Management, May 
1960, p. 123-125. 

Milk. Consumer Bulletin, March 1960, p. 2, 24-27. 

Milk, cream—new convenience. Canadian Hotel Review, 
May 15, 1960, p. 49, 53. 

Radiation preservation of milk. X & XI. J. E. Hoff and 
others. Food Technology, January 1960, p. 24-26. X. 
and 27-29. XI. 

Some aspects of milk Chemistry. A. A. Horvath. Sanitarian, 
January/February 1960, p. 221-223. 

‘Waves’ keep frozen milk fresh. W. G. Wearmouth. Food 
Engineering, February 1960, p. 85. 


Dried 

Dried milk: a triple-threat substitute. Volume Feeding 
Management, April 1960, p. 18, 20. 

Dry whey will improve quality and increase yield in cookies 
and cakes. Charles Glabau. July 11, 1960, p. 50, 52+. 
July 18, 1960, p. 38-40. July 25, 1960, p. 32-34. Au- 
gust 1, 1960, p. 40-42. August 8, 1960, p. 38, 40+. 
August 15, 1960, p. 48, 50-51. August 22, 1960, p. 34— 
36. August 29, 1960, p. 32-33, 35. Bakers Weekly. 

Dry whey will improve quality and increase yield in pie 
crusts. Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, September 
5, 1960, p. 38-40. 

Liberal amounts of nonfat dry milk make highest quality 
pies. Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, December 5, 
1960, p. 44-45. November 28, 1960, p. 54, 58+. 

A modification in the mixing method when using non fat 
dry milk that results in better cakes. Charles A. Glabau. 
Bakers Weekly, December 12, 1960, p. 38-41. Decem- 
ber 19, 1960, p. 40-42. December 26, 1960, p. 24-27. 

The proper use of nonfat dry milk improves cake quality. 
Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, February 15, 1960, 
p. 50, 52-53. February 29, 1960, p. 42, 44-45. March 
7, 1960, p. 54, 56, 58. March 14, 1960, p. 48, 50, 53. 


Research 
Fallout in our milk...a follow-up report. Consumer Re- 
ports. February 1960, p. 64-68. 
The 1959 test results. Consumer Reports, February 1960, 
p. 68-70. 


MINIMUM PROGRAM See Accounting—Clubs 
MOBILE BUILDINGS See Building—Mobile 
MOBILE FOOD SERVICE See Catering 


MONSODIUM GLUTAMATE 


Monsodium glutamate studies. I. Helen L. Hanson and 
others. Food Technology, July 1960, p. 320-327. 


MORALE 
Put your employees on a pedestal. Eugene B. Shea. Of- 
fice Management, June 1960, p. 48-50. 
Time on their hands. Robert D. Meade. Personnel 
Journal, September 1960, p. 130-132. 


MOTEL INDUSTRY 


America on wheels. Institutions, June 1960, p. 6-7, 71+. 

Atlantic City: its transformation to a motel economy is tak- 
ing place at a rapid pace. Stanley Gibson. American 
Motel, November 1960, p- 52-62, 64+. 

Hotel-motel competition is fierce if not cutthroat. John M. 
McGuire. Hotel Gazette, November 12, 1960, p. 28-30. 

Hotels gross nearly $3 billion, motels nearly $1 billion in 
‘58. Southern Hotel Journal, November 1960, p. 11. 
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How do motel members feel at hotel association meetings? 
Southern Hotel Journal, December 1960, p. 20-21. 

Looking ahead to trends. Tourist Court Journal, March 
1960, p. 82-84, 86+. April 1960, p. 58, 60, 62+. 
May 1960, p. 35-36, 38+. 

Motel concept is 2,000 years old. Institutions, September 
1960, p. 81. 

Motel income gains. Edward F. Chirhart. Tourist Court 
Journal, July 1960, p. 16-20, 22+. 

Motel study seeks keys to “survival” for small operator. 
Hotel World-Review, June 6, 1960, p. 1. 

Motelitis or how to buy a motel. Daniel A. Brener. Hotel 
Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. 44, 49. 

Motels. Practical Builder. Chicago, 1960. 74 p. 

Motels can be profitable, but not for amateurs. Richard L. 
Jones. American Motel, June 1960, p. 88-89. 

The motor hotel: unlimited expansion potential. Conrad N. 
Hilton, Jr. American Motel Magazine, January 1960, p. 
26, 28. 

Motor hotels had impressive operating results in 1959. Hotel 
& Club News, April/May 1960, p. 6, 14. 

Nationwide motel survey conducted by University of Ari- 
zona. American Hotel Journal, October 1960, p. 20-21. 

Needed: a cautious attitude towards motor hotel construc- 
tion. George O. Podd. Horwath Accountant, August 
1960, p. 2-4. 

New patterns and trends in the motor hotel industry. John 
D. Lesure. Hotel Monthly, April 1960, p. 23-25. 

Over-building: nine hard facts about motels. Allan George. 
Southern Hotel Journal, February 1960, p. 50, 52. 

Patterns and trends in the motor hotel industry... 1960. 
John D. Lesure. Hotel Bulletin, April 1960, p. 24-27. 

Sees 95,000 motels in ten years. Hotel World-Review, No- 
vember 14, 1960, p. 4. 

Success or failure...it’s up to you. HSMA Bulletin, June 
1960, p. 5-6. 


Canada 


Motel capital near $310 million. Canadian Hotel Review, 
November 15, 1960, p. 22-24. 


Denver 


The Denver boom. Nelly M. Graf. American Motel, Octo- 
ber 1960, p. 52, 54+. 


Investment 


He builds motels to sell. Ray Humbert and Harold Whit- 
tington. Tourist Court Journal, August 1960, p. 68, 70+. 


Statistics 
Changing times. Eugene H. Lott. Tavern Talk, March 25, 
1960, p. 5, 17+. 
Motels show 1959 raise in occupancy rates, profit. Tavern 
Talk, May 21, 1960, p. 12. 

Motor hotel operations in 1959. Eugene H. Lott and John 
D. Lesure. Horwath Accountant, April 1960, p. 2-6. 
Trends in the motor hotel business. Harris, Kerr, Forster 

& Co. American Motel, July 1960, p. 44-49. 


Surveys 


U. S. Motel survey to be made by University of Arizona. 
Pacific Coast Record, July 1960, p. 36. 


MOTELS 

Admiral Semmes . 
The Admiral Semmes opens a_ beautiful motor hotel. 
Tavern Talk, November 15, 1960, p. 3-4, 7. 

Arcadia (Oklahoma) 
They up-graded from scratch, “Arcadia”, Oklahoma City. 
Mary Finney. Tourist Court Journal, June 1959. p. 25- 
26, 28+. 

Capp Towers 

Hotel or motel...new Capp Towers puzzles St. Paul. 
Hotel World-Review, July 18, 1960, p. 1, 4. 

Casa Munras 


Motels must be hotels, too. Institutions, August 1960, p: 
93-95. 


Casa Munras Motor Hotel, California 
Historic villa grows as garden motel. Tourist Court 
Journal, June 1960, p. 24-25, 28+. 


ona. 


ourt 


Chinook Motel and Tower 
The Chinook motel and tower. Horwath Accountant, 
July 1960, p. 1, 7. 

Fisherman’s Wharf 
The most expensive motel in the world. W. T. Gove. 
Hotel Monthly, September 1960, p. 34-37. 

Flamingo Motor Hotel 
Phoenix’s Flamingo motor hotel has undergone extensive 
rehabilitation under the direction of Lee hotels. Hotel 
Monthly, August 1, 1959, p. 27-28. 

Fountain Inn 
Fountain Inn is typical motor hotel. Hotel Monthly, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 26-28. 

Franklin Motor Inn, (Philadelphia ) 
New motor inn for Philadelphia. Institutions, December 
1960, p. 68. 
Philadelphia’s first mid-city motor hotel “The Franklin 
Motor Inn” ultimate in accommodations. Hotel Gazette, 
September 24, 1960, p. 4-6. 

Green Motor Lodge 
Green’s for “go” in up-grading, Green Motor Lodge No. 2, 
Montgomery. Mary Finney. Tourist Court Journal, May 
1959, p. 22-25. 

Harlan House, ( Detroit) 
Midtown motel for the motor city. Haviland F. Reves. 
American Motel, December 1960, p. 44-49. 

Lake Tower Motel, (Chicago) 
Lake Tower Motel in the heart of Chicago. Hotel Bul- 
letin, April 1960, p. 32-33. 

Las Vegas Motor Hotel 
Casual luxury at the Las Vegas. Texas Hotel Review, 
August 1960, p. 22-24. 

Marion Hotel 
This Oregon hotel follows trends, becomes motor hotel. 
Hotel Monthly, February 1960, p. 32-33. 

Marriott Motor Hotel, ( Dallas ) 
The Marriott Motor Hotel. Hotel Bulletin, April 1960, 
p. 34-37. 
New challenger joins the giants. Tourist Court Journal, 

- November 1960, p. 49. 

Milwaukee Inn 
Downtown motor inn that clicked—in a hurry. Hotel 
World-Review, February 20, 1960, p. 15-17. 

Oak Manor, (North Dakota) 
Temptations at a model motel. Southern Hotel Journal, 
November 1960, p. 16-18. 

O’Hare Inn, (Chicago) 
World’s biggest motel taking off. Hotel World-Review, 
April 18, 1960, p. 38. 

Oxford House 
Chicago loop area to get its first motor hotel just five 
blocks from city’s busiest corner. American Hotel 
Journal, April 1960, p. 10-12. 
Oxford House: Chicago’s new skyhigh motor hotel. Hotel 
Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. 8-9, 28 
The world’s most downtown motor hotel. American Motel, 
August 1960, p. 80-84. 

Perry’s Ocean Edge Motel 
A second look at a motel where up-grading never ends. 

Mary Finney. Tourist Court Journal, March 1960, p. 28- 

3k: 

Quality Crossroads 
Quality Crossroads Motel draws a first for the industry. 
Hotel Gazette, July 23, 1960, p. 7-8, 27. ‘ 

Ramada Inn 
The world’s largest motor hotel. Hotel World-Review, 
February 27, 1960, p. 9-10. 

Riviera 
Product of the pros: Riviera. Tourist Court ‘Journal, De- 
cember 1960, p. 62-63. 

Sands Motor Lodge 
Planning will make it so. Mary Finney. Tourist Court 
Journal, January 1960, p. 18-23, 26, j 

Schine Inn, (Chicago ) 
Schine creates the “room of tomorrow” today. Hotel Ga- 
zette, October 22, 1960, p. 48-49, 514+. ~ 

Shalimar 
Million dollar Shalimar motor hotel. Pacific Coast Record, 
October 1960, p. 28-29. 

Skyline Motor Inn 
Gotham’s motel booms as summer hits hotels. Joe 
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Haszonics. Hotel World-Review, September 5, 1960, p. 
1-2. 
Motel’s Manhattan debut a sign of things to come. Joseph 
J. Haszonics. Hotel World-Review, January 9, 1960, p. 
1, 7-8. 

St. Francis Hotel Courts, ( Birmingham) 
Birmingham’s St. Francis. Southern Hotel Journal, No- 
vember 1960, p. 31. 

St. Louis Motel 
Largest motel in Pick hotels chain. Hotel Bulletin, April 
1960, p. 28-30. 

Strickland’s Motor Lodge 
Then was then and now is now with plenty of mistakes 
in between. Mary Finney. Tourist Court Journal, April 
1960, p. 22-98, 

Tom Sawyer 
The Tom Sawyer Motor Inn. Hotel Gazette, June 11, 
1960, p. 26-28. 


Airport 
Airport inns are new arm of industry. Lucy Fogarty Hunt- 
ington. Hotel World-Review, February 20, 1960, p. 29. 
The airport motel—a success story. Bill Storm. American 
Motel, May 1960, p. 72-75. 
Boston’s airport motel built to muffle jets’ roar. Leavitt F. 
Morris. Hotel World-Review, February 20, 1960, p. 1, 4. 
Hilton Airport-Roadside Inn 
First of twenty-nine has formal opening. Texas Hotel Re- 
view, March 1960, p. 33. 
Logan International 
Gala opening for Logan International moiel at Boston Air- 
port. Hotel and Restaurant News, February 13, 1960, p. 
1, 4. 
Logan International motel opens at Boston’s airport. 
American Hotel Journal, April 1960, p. 16-17. 
Swiss interests open motor hotel near Toronto airport. James 
Montagnes. Hotel World-Review, March 28, 1960, p. 8. 
World’s largest motel being built next to Chicago’s O'Hare 
airport. American Hotel Journal, June 1960, p. 11-12. 


Design 

Accent on flexibility. Ted Blankenship. Tourist Court 
Journal, February 1960, p. 32-36. 

The architectural picture. Architectural Record, July 1960, 
p. 146-168. 

Common errors in planning a motel. American Motel Maga- 
zine, February 1960, p. 26, 28+. 

An E-shaped motel for St. Louis. American Motel Maga- 
zine, February 1960, p. 46-49. 

A hoist for the motel host. Tourist Court Journal, May 1960, 
p. 84, 92. 

How prize-winning architecture brings success to the Saga. 
Alan W. Farrant. Tourist Court Journal, August 1960, 
p. 20-24, 26. 

Mission Valley cashes in on the scenery. Ken R. McDonald. 
Tourist Court Journal, May 1959, p. 26-27. 

Modern travel accommodations; the planning and design of 
motels and motor hotels. American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Washington, 1960. 24 p. 

The motel lobby: your silent salesman. American Motel, 
September 1960, p. 90-94, 96+. 

Motel offers privacy, avoids ‘regimented’ look. Institutions, 
November 1960, p. 180. 

Motels. Practical Builder. Chicago, 1960. 74 p. 

Motels and resorts, a guide to better planning. C. A. Gunn. 
Lansing, Michigan State University, 1959. 31 p. 

Planning motor hotels. Design Inc. St. Louis, 1959. Unp. 

The traffic stopper on the Potomac. American Motel Maga- 
zine, February 1960, p. 54-57. 

Unique motel design saves builder/designer money. Ameri- 
can Motel Magazine, February 1960, p. 52-53. 

Set plan for ‘space age’ motels. Hotel World-Review, April 
11, 1960, p. 1. 

Subject: Capp-towers. Design: extraordinary. 
Motel, September 1960, p. 82-86. 

They added profits by taking away twelve rental units. 
American Motel Magazine, March 1960, p. 72-79. 

see also Motels under name of particular motel 


American 


Forecasting 
Motel building boom indicated for 1960. L. J. Orabka. 


Tavern Talk, January 30, 1960, p. 13-14. 
Motel planning for the future. John D. Lesure. Tavern 
Talk, February 6, 1960, p. 11-14. 5 


History and development 


Motor hotels and how they grew. Henry T. Maschal. Hotel 
Greeter, February 1960, p. 4, 14-17. 

Motor hotels and inns. Conrad N. Hilton, Jr. American 
Hotel Journal, January 1960, p. 8-11. 


Italy 


Motor hotels in Italy. John Ashton. Hotel Monthly, De- 
cember 1960, p. 25-27. 


Legislation 


Tourist courts and the law. Leo T. Parker. Tourist Court 
Journal, December 1960, p. 26, 30+. February 1960, p. 
71-72. 


Management See Management—Motels 


Rating 


Quality keynotes motel association. Institutions, December 
1960, p. 63. 


Resort 
Motels and resorts, a guide to better planning. C. A. Gunn. 
Lansing, Michigan State University, 1960. 31 p. 
Mobile 
Will mobile home concept catch on in motel field? Chris 


FitzGerald. Tourist Court Journal, February 1960, p. 
47-50. 


Ohio—Directories 


Hotel, motor hotel, motel room reservation guide. Ohio 
Hotels Association. Columbus, 1960. Unp. 


Resort—Health 


Health resort motel seek conventions. Hotel World-Review, 
June 6, 1960, p. 14. 


Surveys 
Traveling salesmen prefer motels. Tavern Talk, February 13, 
1960, p. 13-15. 


MOTIVATION 
Beyond motivation. Clement J. Berwitz. Harvard Business 
Review, May/June 1960, p. 123-125. 
see also Incentives 


MOTIVATION (Psychology) 
The strategy of desire. Ernest Dichter. Garden City, 
Doubleday & Company, 1960. 314 p. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH (Marketing) 
M-R snake dance. Theodore Levitt. Harvard Business Re- 
view, November/December 1960, p. 76-84. 


MOVING 


How pre-planning smoothes out move. Harvey H. Mann. 
Club Management, May 1960, p. 19, 66. 


MUSIC 
Music in the air—what can it do for your hotel? Hotel 
Monthly, September 1960, p. 26-29. 
Music to lull patrons by. Institutions, March 1960, p. 167- 
169. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

A change in NLRB attitude regarding cases involving retail 
and service establishments. Southern Hotel Journal, March 
1960, p. 10. 

NLRB’s Tampa order OK’s buttons-on-the-job. Catering In- 
dustry Employee, November 1960, p. 1-3. 

Practice and procedure of the NLRB affecting the hotel in- 
dustry. Benjamin B. Naumoff. Cornell Hotel & Restau- 
rant Administration Quarterly, November 1960, p. 8-10. 

Report to council conference. Jay Rubin, May 16, 1960, p. 
3-6. 


NOISE See Sound 
NURSING HOMES 


Home for aged provides good nursing care. Modern Hos- 
pital, March 1960, p. 90. 

Hospital and nursing home go well together. 
Modern Hospital, May 1960, p. 103-106. 

Nursing home management. Ralph C. Williams. New York, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1959. 230 p. 

Plan nursing home research center. Institutions, September 
1960, p. 65. 


R. C. Barnes. 


Design 
The architect’s task: make a home out of a nursing home. 
Emerson Goble. Modern Hospital, March 1960, p. 100- 
101. 
High-rise unit lowers cost of building and maintenance. 
Modern Hospital, March 1960, p. 82. 
See also Retirement hotels 


NUTRITION 


Cost of food fads $500 million. Horace L. Sipple. Bakers 
Weekly, January 11, 1960, p. 21, 24. 

Family fare food management and recipes. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, G.P.O., 1960. 96 p. 

Food becomes you. Ruth M. Levertson. Ames, Iowa, Iowa 
State University Press, 1960. 198 p. 

Food without fads. E. W. McHenry. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1960. 159 p. 

Fundamentals of nutrition. E. W. Crampton and L. E. 
Lloyd. San Francisco, W. H. Freeman and Co., 1959. 
294 p. 

Introduction to foods and nutrition. Gladys T. Stevenson 
and Cora Miller. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1960. 517 p. 

Nutritious food needed. Hotel Gazette, January 9, 1960, 
se 

me ae of annual institute April 29-30, 1959. Nutritional 
Institute. West Haverstraw, 1959. 17 p. 

See also 


Diet 
Food — Analysis 
Vitamins 


Dictionaries 


Dictionary of nutrition and food technology. Arnold E. 
Bender. New York, Academic Press Inc., 1960, 143 p. 


Study and Teaching 


Teaching nutrition. Mattie Pattison and others. Ames, 
Iowa, Iowa State College Press, 19357. 212 p. 


OCCUPANCY See Rooms—Rental 


OILS AND FATS 


Fats and oils. H. G. Kirschenbaur. New York, Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 1960. 240 p. 

Fats belong in sound diet, experts warned. Bakers Weekly, 
August 8, 1960, p. 18. 

Fats, facts, and figures. Laura Lee W. Smith. Cornell 
Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 1960, 


p. 60-64, 
Myverol distilled monoglycerides. Food Technology, Janu- 
ary 1960, p. 9. . 


Nutrition authority defends animal fats. Hotel & Club News, 
April/May 1960, p. 13. 

Nutritional and chemical changes occurring in heated fats: a 
review. Edward G. Perkins. Food Technology, October 
1960, p. 508-514. 

Selection and care of frying fat. Swift and Company. 
Chicago, n.d. 9 p. 


OLD AGE 
The aged and aging in the U.S.: a national problem. U.S. 
Congress. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Washington, U.S.G.P.0., 1960. 186 p. 
Senate unit backs better deal for aged. Catering Industry 
Employee, March 1960, p. 5-6. 
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OLD AGE AND EMPLOYMENT 


Age no factor in office. American Business, March 1960, p. 
43. 

Impressive gains reported in first 20 months of New York 
State’s age discrimination law. Charles Grutzner. Indus- 
trial Bulletin, March 1960, p. 13-18. 

Make way for older workers. Robley D. Stevens. Institu- 
tions, October 1960, p. 160-161. 

Many unions initiate concrete plans to meet member’s needs. 
Morris Maken. Industrial Bulletin, April 1960, p. 20-24. 
The older manager: his limitations and assets. Personnel, 

July/August 1960, p. 39-48. 

The older office worker — backbone of American business. 
Maurice F. Ronayne. Personnel Journal, October 1960, p. 
178-181. 


OLD AGE HOMES See Retirement hotels 
ORIENTATION 


New employee and company personality. Personnel Journal, 
June 1960, p. 61-62. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


Are we exporting jobs, too? Business Week, December 31, 
1960, p. 109-114. 

Dealing with labor overseas. Business Week, December 31, 
1960, p. 95-97. 

Developing profitable partnerships in overseas operations. 
Robert G. Sproul, Jr. Management Review, Otter 1960, 
p. 4-8, 67+. 

Moral for management. Dun’s Review, February 1960, p. 
48. 

Organizing for international operations. Alexander O. Stan- 
ley. New York, American Management Association, Inc., 
1960. 318 p. AMA research study 41. 

The silent language in overseas business. Edward T. Hall. 
Harvard Business Review, May/June 1960, p. 87-96. 


OVERTIME PAYMENTS 


Are you overgenerous with overtime? Robley D. Stevens. 
Institutions, April 1960, p. 137. 


PACKAGING 

The collapsible polyethylene tube as a food package. J. D. 
Kemp and others. Food Technology, March 1960, p. 131, 
132, 133+. 

Deceptive packaging . . . our readers writhe. Consumer Re- 
ports, September 1960, p. 488-492. 

50 percent savings with cook-in bags. Fast Food, November 
1960, p. 30. 

How they designed packages with “heart appeal.” Bakers 
Weekly, January 25, 1960, p. 39-41. 

New divided pouch. Fast Food, October 1960, p. 67. 

A new package meant new sales. Harold H. Berkin. Bakers 
Weekly, August 22, 1960, p. 21-26. 

New packaging materials for the baker. Jack H. Morrison. 
Bakers Weekly, October 24, 1960, p. 24-27. : 

New size, extra convenience spark ‘fast-pickup’ design. Food 
Engineering, January 1960, p. 48-49. 

Now — sterile packing ‘tetra’ way. Food Engineering, March 
1960, p. 48-51. 

Packaging for profits. American Management Association. 
New York, 1960. 123 p. (It’s Management report no. 
51) 

Packaging—your public representative. Bill Tingley. Bakers 
Weekly, October 3, 1960, p. 33-35. 

Plastic foams for packaging. American Management Associ- 
ation. New York, 1960. 100 p. (It’s Management re- 
port no. 43) 

telipdiation — now it’s in the bag. Fast Food, January 1960, 
p. 38-41. 

Seven speakers on packaging subjects on program in Port- 
land, Oregon. Phil Seitz. Bakers Weekly, May 16, 1960, 
p. 38-41, 74. 

Your package can be your best salesman. Harrison Young. 
American Business, March 1960, p. 20-22. 

see also 
Aluminum foil 


Food — canned 


PAINTS AND PAINTING 


Careful surface preparation pays. Thomas P. Moran. Mod- 
ern Sanitation and Building Maintenance, April 1960, p. 
16-17, 46+. 

Home painting and color guide. du Pont de Nemours. Wil- 
mington. 47 p. 

Interior flat latex paints. Consumer Reports, May 1960, p. 
250-254. 

Jack Tar speeds maintenance, cuts costs* with spray-on tex- 
tured paint. Hotel World-Review, July 18, 1960, p. 11- 
13. 

Multi-color textured paints help reduce maintenance. Better 
Building Maintenance, April 1960, p. 36-38. 

Paint. Edward P. Barz. Hospital Management, June 1960, 
p. 32-34. 

Pointers on painting. Institutions, March 1960, p. 92-93. 

Why hire part-time paint? Business Week, December 10, 
1960, p. 67. 

The why, when and how much of maintenance painting. 
Modern Sanitation, April 1960, p. 13, 50. 

See also 

Color 


PANCAKES 

From failure to success — and it’s still growing. Fast Food, 
April 1960, p. 84-86. 

Franchise plans prove pancake craze is more than a fad. 
Executive Steward, May 1960, p. 26-27. 

How to keep pancakes popular. Institutions, February 1960, 
p- 54-55. 

Imaginative selling is big factor in pancakes’ zooming success. 
Fast Food, April 1960, p. 82. 

It’s easy to be different. Helen Sanstadt. Food Service, 
February 1960, p. 47-49, 77. 

Lessons in the pancake business. Fast Food, April 1960, p. 
88-92. 

Over 60 popular pancakes. Institutions, February 1960, p. 
56-60. 

The pancake family. J. J. Morel. Hotel and Catering Re- 
view, December 1960, p. 39-41. 

Pancake House franchises are projected for world wide lo- 
cations. Fast Food, April 1960, p. 78. 

Pancake Houses are here to stay. David W. Steward. Food 
Service, September 1960, p. 73-74, 100. 

Pancake masterworks. Sunset, February 1960, p. 81-83. 

“Pancakes only” builds huge business. Cooking for Profit, 
January 1960, p. 24-25. 

Pancakes pay off . . . at good odds. Art Long. Food Serv- 
ice, September 1960, p. 66, 68+. 

Pancakes unlimited. Fast Food, April 1960, p. 102-104. 

Perkins pancake house. Rodger D. Bonham. Restaurant 
Management, December 1960, p. 33-35. 

Pick up sales with pancakes. Canadian Hotel Review, Janu- 
ary 15, 1960, p. 41. 

Specialty house food and labor costs run amazingly low. 
Fast Food, April 1960, p. 81. 

Success of the pancake queen. Albert J. Mason. Food 
Service, February 1960, p. 50-52. 

Uncle John is coming to town. Marjorie Nyrop. Pacific 
Coast Record, April 1960, p. 10-11. 

Where pancakes are popular. Institutions, February 1960, p. 
52-53. 

Why pancakes are popular. Institutions, February 1960, p. 
51. 


PAPERWARE 

Co-operative profits; with common dining areas, paper service 
at Farmer’s Market. American Restaurant, September 1, 
1960, p. 46-47. 

How paper service can save you money. Ned Greene. Food 
Service, November 1960, p. 32-34, 78. 

Paper service for plant feeding. Modern Sanitation, July 
1960, p. 16-18. 


PARKING 
Downtown hotel to motor hotel. Southern Hotel Journal, 
April 1960, p. 28-30. 
Lick ’em or join ’em coast hotelmen told. Don Reed. 
Hotel World-Review, May 30, 1960, p. 1-2. 
New garage addition converts mid-town hotel to skyscraper 


motel. American Hotel Journal, January 1960, p. 16-19. 
Orderly parking for more business. Warren Wald. Drive- 
In Magazine, March 1960, p. 20, 22-23, 30+. 
Plan for parking. Institutions, December 1960, p. 70-71. 


PASTA LA VISTA 
Pasta la Vista. 
p. 14-15, 31+. 
PAYROLL PLAN See Wages—Payment systems 
PENSIONS 


How safe are pension plans? 
1960, p. 126, 128. 

Manufacturing executives’ pensions, 1959 and 1955. 
agement Record, November 1960, p. 2-6. 

Nearly one million dollars paid to pensioners in 59. Hotel, 
February 1, 1960, p. 1. 


Vernon Jarratt. Gourmet, February 1960, 


Business Week, December 10, 


Man- 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

The alphabet of smoother staff relations. 
vember 1960, p. 108. 

How to improve your personnel relations. 
Club Management, March 1960, p. 48, 50. 

How to make your payroll pay dividends. Harold Whitting- 
ton. Tourist Court Journal, October 1960, p. 20, 22-26. 

How well do you know your staff? H. N. Stephenson. 
Hotel & Catering Review, January 1960, p. 45, 84. 

The human side of enterprise. Douglas McGregor. 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 246 p. 

Humanizing staff relations. Robert W. Ruggles. 
Accountancy, April 1960, p. 62-65. 

Personnel directors in a multi-plant operation. Dale D. 
McConkey. Personnel Journal, May 1960, p. 6-11, 19. 

Personnel management in institutions. Institutions Magazine. 
Chicago, Domestic Engineering, 1959. 106 p. 

Personnel policies fit into five forms. David R. Jaye, Jr. 
Modern Hospital, November 1960, p. 92-94. 

Personnel policies — framework for management decisions. 
Ernest C. Miller. Management Review, January 1960, p. 


Institutions, No- 


C. Oliver, Jr. 


New 


Journal of 


20-26. 
7 responsibilities in establishing better restaurant labor rela- 
tions. William J. MacReynolds. American Restaurant 


Magazine, January 1, 1960, p. 28. 

A supervisor looks at “human relations.” Homer T. Rosen- 
berger. Personnel Journal, January 1960, p. 292-294. 
Ten tips on employee needs. Southern Hotel Journal, July 

1960, p. 15. 

What can we do to attract and keep better personnel? Mat- 
thew Bernatsky. Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administra- 
tion Quarterly, November 1960, p. 39-40. 

What we can do to attract and keep better personnel. 
Arnold Strohkorb. Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Adminis- 
tration Quarterly, November 1960, p- 38, 41-43. 

See also 

Ability tests 

Communications, employee 

Employee benefits 

Employment 

Firing 

Grievance procedure 

Incentives 

Job descriptions 

Labor cost 

Management 

Supervision 

Turnover 

Wages 


PEST CONTROL 


Build out rats—build in sanitation. Ferdinand A. Korff. 
Modern Sanitation, May 1960, p. 18, 51-52. 

Eight ways to evaluate your hotel’s pest control service. 
Robert E. Berns. Hotel World-Review, November 21, 
1960, p. 13, 17. 

Flies ad 3 their control. 
p. 53-54, 56+. 

Key to successful pest control. 
p- 91-94. 

Lawton, Oklahoma demonstrates effective and economical 
mosquito control. Reuel H. Waldrop and Leroy Rachels. 


Bakers Weekly, September 12, 1960, 


Institutions, September 1960, 
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Sanitarian, May/June 1960, p. 328-333. 
Mouse control methods. Bakers Weekly, October 31, 1960, 
p. 102, 110. 

Pest control manual. 
1958. 30 p. 
Rodents not wanted. Karl P. Link and Joe I. Abrans. 

Cooking for Profit, May 1960, p. 18-20, 40. 
Sanitation in the control of insects and rodents of public 
health importance. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 


New York, American Hotel Association, 


cation and Welfare. Public Health Service. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1960. 46 p. 
PICKETING 


In labor. Business Week, January 30, 1960, p. 94. 

NLRB examiner okays Stork Club picketing. Catering In- 
dustry Employee, June 1960, p. 22. 

Unions upheld on Stork picketing. Hotel, April 25, 1960, p. 
8. 


PIGMENTS 


The natural pigments. Kenneth W. Bentley. New York, 
Interscience Publishers, 1960. 308 p. 


PLASTICS 


How to take advantage of fast-growing rigid plastics. John 
V. Ziemba. Food Engineering, February 1960, p. 60-65. 
What you can expect from plastics. H.S. Newcomb. Hotel 
& Catering Review, January 1960, p. 42-43, 111. 
PLAYGROUNDS 
Try a circular playground. Robert M. Brown. Volume 


Feeding Management, June 1960, p. 32-34. 


PLUMBING 

Design of plumbing and drainage systems. Louis Blender- 
mann. New York, Industrial Press, 1959. 320 p. 

Plumbing. Harold E. Babbitt. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1960. 649 p. 

Plumbing standards of the State building construction code, 
April 1, 1960. New York State Bureau of State Build- 
ing Codes. New York, 1960. 122 p. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 

The business man in politics. 
sociation. New York, 1959. 
report no. 37) 

Politics and the hotel executive this year. 
Hotel Monthly. August 1960, p. 32-33. 

Politics is your business. Jack L. Mischou. 
neering, October 1960, p. 39-42. 

When a forecast on the labor force gets into politics. 
ness Week, February 13, 1960, p. 56-58, 60. 

The role of business in public affairs. John S. Sinclair, Man- 
agement Record, January 1960, p. 6-10. 

The seven fallacies of business in politics. Michael D. 
Reagan. Harvard Business Review, March/April 1960, 
p. 60-68. 


American Management As- 
146 p. (Its Management 


Ernest W. Fair. 
Food Engi- 


Busi- 


PORK 


Consumer quality of selected muscles of raw and cooked 
pork. Olive M. Batcher and Elsie H. Dawson. Food 
Technology, February 1960, p. 69-72, 73. 

Institutional meat purchase specifications for fresh pork— 
series 400. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Washing- 
ton, G, P. O., 1960. 8p 

Prices received by farmers for hogs, 1909-1958. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Washington, 1960. 63 p. 


PORTION CONTROL See 


Cost accounting—Food 
Food—Prices 

Menus 

Menu pricing 


POTATOES 
Food firms put on ad spurt as instant-potato field builds. 
Printers’ Ink, March 11, 1960, p. 18-19. 
Lye-pressure steam pealing of potatoes and other products. 
Harold W. Adams and others. Food Technology, Jan- 
uary 1960, p. 1-3. 


ne 


nilds. 


ucts. 
Jan- 


Maine frozen potatoes. Quick Frozen Foods, October 1960, 
235. 

Potatoes: a profit profile. Volume Feeding Management, 
February 1960, p. 14-20. 

Serving a better baked potato. George L. Wenzel. Ameri- 
can Restaurant, April 15, 1960, p. 48-50. 

The temperamental potato. Ora Smith. Cornell Hotel & 
Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 1960, p. 50-54. 

The utilization of ionizing radiation to increase the storage 
life of white potatoes. M. Workman and others. Food 
Technology, August 1960, p. 395-400. 


POULTRY 


Chicken. Ruth Hodgson and Rodger Murphy. Ithaca, New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell, 1960. 19 p. 

Ready for portioned poultry. Canadian Hotel Review, Octo- 
ber 15, 1960, p. 22-25. 

Roasting half and whole turkey hens. Grayce E. Goertz 
and Shelia Stacy. Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, November 1960, p. 458-461. 

Rock Cornish game hens. Hotel Bulletin, May 1960, p. 
24-25. 

Turkey meets special nutritional needs. Modern Hospital, 
February 1960, p. 122. 

Ups poultry yield and quality. Arthur V. Gemmill. Food 
Engineering, January 1960, p. 65-66. 


PREMIUMS 
How premiums pay off today. Dun’s Review, March 1960, 
p. 46-47. 
See also 


Food—Prices 


PRICE POLICY See 
Food—Prices 
Rooms—Rates 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Does higher pay bring higher productivity? Harold F. 

’ Rothe. Personnel, July/August 1960, p. 20-27. 

Meeting the productivity challenge. American Management 
Association. New York, 1960. 102 p. (It’s manage- 
ment report no. 40) 


PROFIT SHARING 


Profit sharing for retirement income. Management Record, 
May 1960, p. 2-6. 


PROFITS 


Fifty profit tips by Durkee Famous Foods. Institutions, 
February 1960, p. 27-28. 


Restaurants 


You can’t tell just by looking at a restaurant. American 
Restaurant Magazine, January 15, 1960, p. 28-32. 


PROTEINS 


Improvement of protein value for human nutrition, C. L. 
Wrenshall. Food Technology, April 1960, p. 4, 6-7, 10+. 

The physico-chemical properties of wheat proteins. Society 
of Chemical Industry. New York, Society of Chemical 
Industry & the Macmillan Co., 1959. 92 p. 

Protein drive exploits ‘hidden potential’ of product value. 
Food Engineering, June 1960, p. 104-105. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Address at annual weekend conference. Institution of Pub- 
lic relations, April 29, 1960. Robert Bliss. 15 p. 

Building restaurant business through better public relations. 
Continental Coffee Company. Chicago, 1960. Unp. 

Everybody’s going to Puerto Rico. Hal Underhill. Resort 
Management, October 1960, p. 24-26, 28+. 

The image merchants. Irwin Ross. Garden City, Double- 
day & Co. Inc., 1959. 288 p. 

More tips for you. Mansion Hotels Corporation. New 
York, Henry Hudson Hotel, 1960. 6 p 

Plan your public relations program. Robert L. Bliss. Cor- 
nell Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 29-31. 

Public relations consultancy in the United States. Robert L. 
Bliss. New York, 1960. 8 p. 


Public relations today. Business Week, July 2, 1960, p. 41- 
42, 45+. 

Results of a survey, career gS ig in public relations. 
John E. Sattler. New York, 1960. 16 p. 

Reviewing the fundamentals of community public relations. 
HSMA Bulletin, July 1960, p. 10. 

Romance and revenue. Carol Lane. Pacific Coast Record, 
April 1960, p. 16. 

“Speaking” for better public relations. Paul Lockwood. 
Bakers Weekly, February 1, 1960, p. 31-32. 

Your business is public relations. Sister Loretta Marie. 
Hospital Accounting, March 1960, p. 4-7, 23. 

See also 
Advertising 


Hospitals 

Analyzing public criticism of the hospital. Donald M. Mor- 
rill. Hospitals, July 16, 1960, p. 55-57. 

Community attitudes toward hospitals. Milton I. Roemer 
and Rodney F. White. Hospital Management, January 
1960, p. 37-39. February 1960, p. 48-49, 58. 

The hospital and the community. Ralph L. Perkins. Hos- 
pital Management, March 1960, p. 42-43, 111. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
5 rules for speech making. Southern Hotel Journal, April 


1960, p. 26. 


PUBLICITY 


Here’s your checklist for publicity. Paul Lockwood. Hotel 
Monthly, February 1960, p. 35-36. 


PUBLISHERS AND PUBLISHING 


Writing and publishing your technical book. Dodge Corpo- 
ration. New York, 1959. 50 p. 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
Pump operation and maintenance. Tyler G. Hicks. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 310 p. 
Pump selection and application. Tyler G. Hicks. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 422 p. 


PURCHASING 

Allied membership news. American Hotel Association. New 
York, 1960. 64 p. 

The American Hotel Association pioneers in developing 
product performance requirements. Consumer Bulletin, 
April 1960, p. 32-33. 

Blue Goose buying guide for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
American Fruit Growers Inc. Los Angeles, n. d. Unp. 

A canny shopper cuts waste. Hazel F. Briggs. Cooking 
for Profit, October 1960, p. 17-19. 

Cash receipts from major farm commodities by states, 1924— 
59. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Washington, 
1960. 72 p. 

Charting your food purchase. Volume Feeding Management, 
May 1960, p. 18-19. 

Detailed planning + team cooperation = perfect purchasing. 
Institutions, October 1960, p. 10-11, 98+. 

Earning full value in purchasing of fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try and game. Mickey Houston. Cornell Hotel & Restau- 
rant Administration Quarterly, May 1960, p. 30-45. 

Expert outlines tips on purchasing. Vincent W. Godlesky. 
Institutions, August 1960, p. 28-30. 

How American buying habits change. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Washington, G. P. O., 1959. 258 p. 

How to buy meat. Swift and Company. Chicago, 1959. 
Unp. 

Important considerations in buying hotels and motels. 
Daniel Brener. Hotel Gazette, December 24, 1960, p. 
10-11. 

The myth of the slick purchasing agent. Clarence B. Ran- 
dall. Dun’s Review, October 1960, p. 47-49. 

New buying patterns. Jule Wilkinson. Institutions, Jan- 
uary 1960, p. 14-15, 79+. 

1960 annual purchasing manual. Hotel Bulletin, January 
1960, p. 16-47. 

Perfect purchasing. Institutions, November 1960, p. 114. 

Purchasing department organization and authority. George 
H. Haas and others. New York, American Management 
Association, 1960. 119 p. (AMA research study no. 45) 


Prices received by farmers for beef cattle 1909-1959. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Washington, 1959. 74 p. 
Prices received by farmers for hogs, 1909-1958. U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture. Washington, 1960. 63 p. 

Profits through control. Hotel Ezra Cornell. Ithaca, 1960. 
Unp. 

Peatnalteg: the case for written policies. Samuel C. 
Farmer. Management Review, November 1960, p. 29- 
33, 81+. 

Purchasing procedures. Vincent W. Godlesky. Institutions, 
May 1960, p. 92-97. 

Shoppers guide to U. S. grades for food. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Washington, G. P. O., 1958. 13 p. 

The ten commandments of purchasing. Harry K. Dewitt. 
Hospital Management, April 1960, p. 105-106. 

200 leading markets for frozen concentrates. Quick Frozen 
Foods, January 1960, p. 30-31, 39. 

Why purchase food on specification. G. William Peffers. 
Modern Hospital, January 1960, p. 112, 114. 


Bibliography 
Selected references on food purchasing. Aimee N. Moore. 


Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 
1960, p. 84-85. 


Directories 

American Hotel Association buyers directory, blue book of 
allied members, 1960. American Hotel Association. New 
York, American Hotel Association, 1960. 119 p. 

The buyers’ guide to new equipment. Canadian Hotel Re- 
view, December 15, 1960, p. 25-33. 

See also 

Food—Prices 

Meat—Prices 

and under specific subject subdivided by Prices 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Rx for bigger profits: quality control of sales. Food Engi- 
neering, August 1960, p. 33-36. 


RADIATION 


Army & AEC revive food radiation research. Food Engi- 
neering, May 1960, p. 39. 

Cuts food soilntiais costs. Wolfgang Huber and August S. 
Klein. Food Engineering, January 1960, p. 78-80. 

Environmental aspects of radiation and radioactivity. Simon 
Kinsman. Sanitarian, November/December 1960, p. 153- 
156. 

Radiation preservation of food. Walter M. Urbain and 
others. Agricultural and Food Chemistry, September/ 
October 1960, p-. 340-356. 

Radiation technology in food, agriculture and biology. Nor- 
man W. Desrosier and Henry M. Rosenstock. Westport, 
Avi, 1960. 401 p. 


RATING 


Don’t go by the book in the appraisal interview. Robert 
Hoppock. Office Management, November 1960, p. 60-62. 

Employees need to know how they are doing. W. L. Simon. 
Modern Hospital, April 1960, p. 113-114. 

An honest approach to employee evaluation. Albert T. 
Hume. Hospitals, October 1, 1960, p. 49-50. 

How one chain evaluates employees. Hotel World-Review, 
January 30, 1960, p. 11. 

How to help supervisors evaluate employees. Thomas J. 
Broderick. Modern Hospital, September 1960, p. 89-93, 
162. 

In defense of performance appraisal. Harold Mayfield. 
Harvard Business Review, March/April 1960, p. 81-87. 
The measure of man. T. S. Isaack. Hospital Management, 

January 1960, p. 100-101. 

Mechanics of conducting a merit review program. Philip M. 
Oliver. Personnel Journal, November 1960, p. 221-223, 
Performance evaluation. Russell S. Drum. Personnel 

Journal, February 1960, p. 338-340. 

Pitfalls in performance appraisal. Joseph A. Litterer. Per- 
sonnel Journal, July/August 1960, p. 85-88. 

Some new insights into performance appraisal. Kenneth E. 
Richards. Personnel, July/August 1960, p. 28-38. 

See also 

Ability tests 


Executives 
An evaluation system for administrators. Ralph N. Traxler, 
Jr. Personnel Journal, April 1960, p. 418-420. 
How to appraise executive performance. Arch Patton. Har- 
vard Business Review, January/February 1960, p. 63-70. 


Supervisors 


Rate your supervisor. Alfred K. Allan. Office Manage- 
ment, October 1960, p. 50-51. 


RECIPES 

A better way to do things. Walter Schab. Ann Arbor, 
Edwards Brothers Inc., 1960. 156 p. 

How to set up a master recipe file. Mary Kavanaugh Cran- 
more. Food Service, October 1960, p. 37-41, 76+. 

Recipe expansion made easy. James F. Callahan. Institu- 
tions, February 1960, p. 10, 116-118. 

Recipe whee ne.? Ribena Myrtle H. Ericson. Cornell Hotel 
& Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 1960, p. 55- 
59. 

RM recipe card size survey results. Restaurant Manage- 
ment, March 1960, p. 90. 


RECREATION 
Motor hotel that’s a recreation center too. Hotel World-Re- 
view, April 4, 1960, p. 19-21. 
A practical program of aquatics. Louis D. MacNeill. Club 
Management, February 1960, p. 14-15. 
Resort’s recreation center spells rested and _ satisfied em- 
ployees. Hotel World-Review, August 8, 1960, p. 9, 11. 
See also 
Entertainment 
and under particular subject e. g. golf, swimming etc. 


RECRUITMENT 


Recruitment trend means dollars to hotel men. Hotel 
World-Review, January 16, 1960, p. 28. 


College graduates 


The All-American boy. Harry R. Knudson. Personnel 
Journal, June 1960, p. 56-57, 67. 


Executives 


They always get their presidents. Robert M. Smith. Office 
Management, June 1960, p. 13-16, 18+. 


REFRIGERATION 
Air conditioning and refrigeration equipment. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Washington, G. P. O., 1960. 73 p. 
How a refrigerator works. Frank Blandford. Hotel & 
Catering Review, September 1960, p. 51, 53. October 
1960, p. 52-53, 55+. 
Liquid nitrogen—frozen foods’ “Man Friday”. Food Engi- 
neering, August 1960, p. 51-52. 
Refrigeration of prime importance to steak house. Institu- 
tions, January 1960, p. 54. 
Refrigerator freezers. Consumer Reports, September 1960, 
p. 456-465. 
See also 
Air conditioning 


RENOVATION See Building—Reconstruction 


RENTAL SERVICE 


Rental service reduces laundry costs. Gilbert J. Hammond. 
Institutions, March 1960, p. 132-133. , 


REPORT WRITING 

Writing and publishing your technical book. Dodge Corpo- 
ration. New York, 1959. : 

Improve business writing. Herbert K. Witzky. Hotel Ga- 
zette, December 10, 1960, p. 55-56. 

Preparing the annual report. Elizabeth R. Floyd. New 
York, American Management Association, 1960. 112 p. 
(AMA Research study no. 46) 


RESEARCH 


Administrative research and improvement: a ‘survival item’ 
for hospitals. A. A. Lepinct. Hospitals, May 16, 1960, 
p. 42-45. 

Basic research: it is gaining fast enough. Business Week, 


December 24, 1960, p. 36-38. 

Does research depend on big business. D. Hamberg. Man- 
agement Review, July 1960, p. 32-34. 

How to cope with information. Francis Bello. Fortune, 
September 1960, p. 162-167, 180+. 

How to evaluate research output. James Brian Quinn. 
Harvard Business Review, March/April 1960, p. 69-80. 
Organizing the corporate research function. Management 

Record, December 1960, p. 2-8. 

Research and development: estimated $12.4 billion will have 
been spent for research in the U. S. 1959-60. Indus- 
trial Bulletin, March 1960, p. 6. 

What management should know about research. O. C. 
Roehl. Management Review, December 1960, p. 42-44. 

See also 

as a subdivision under particular subject, e. g. Food—Re- 

search 


RESERVATIONS 
AHA, AGA agree—one reservation plan, two options. Hotel 
World-Review, August 8, 1960, p. 1. 
AHA & Greater advance reservation plan approved. Hotel 
Gazette, August 13, 1960, p. 16. 
AHA and Greeters stage “operation sign-up”. Southern 
Hotel Journal, November 1960, p. 33, 35. 
AHA gains ground on its prepaid reservation plan. Hotel 
World-Review, February 20, 1960, p. 1. 
Convenient reservation card. American Motel, April 1960, 
p. 24 
Education can reduce reservation abuses. Edward E. Rosen. 
Tourist Court Journal, October 1960, p. 64-65. 
Greeters, AHA give green light to confirmed reservation plan. 
Hotel World-Review, October 24, 1960, p. 1, 15. 
How to simplify your reservation confirmations. Victor E. 
Barrett. HSMA Bulletin, February 1960, p. 9. 
New reservation system assures guest arrivals. Hotel World- 
Review, December 5, 1960, p. 3. 
Reservation network grows in popularity. Hotel World-Re- 
_ View, August 29, 1960, p. 1. 
Reservation system boosts membership. Hotel World-Re- 
view, May 9, 1960, p. 20. 
Ten states approve AHA advance hotel reservation plan. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, February 17, 1960, p. 8. 
What: about roadwide telephone reservation? Tourist Court 
Journal, March 1960, p. 38. 
Your reservation confirmations. Victor E. Barrett. Hotel 
Monthly, September 1960, p. 42. 
See also 
Rooms—Rental 


RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


The changing face of the Stouffer Corporation. Stouffer 
Corporation. Stouffer News, June/July 1960, p. 3-6. 
August 1960, p. 3-6. September 1960, p. 3-6. 

Changing times for American restaurants. John D. Lesure. 
American Restaurant, June 15, 1960, p. 20-21, 58. 

How volume feeders plan to expand and diversify. Volume 
Feeding Management, January 1960, p. 18-20. ° 

How’s business? American Restaurant Magazine, March 15, 
1960, p. 23. 


Reports 
A report of progress in the food service industry. Cornell 


Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 1960, p. 
4-16, 86+. 


Statistics 

Dining-out index and consumer attitudes and habits survey 
completed—$1 billion spent monthly for food in restau- 
rants. Hotel & Club News, April/May 1960, p. 12. 

GF study shows restaurant sales booming at $12 billion. 
Food Field Reporter, June 6, 1960, p. 4. 

Restaurant food income $1 billion monthly. Hotel & Restau- 
rant News, June 4, 1960, p. 3. 

See also 
Diners and dining 


RESTAURANTS 
Dick Graves 
The 20-stool diner that grew and grew and grew. Ameri- 
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can Restaurant, September 15, 1960, p. 33-48. 

Dublin House 
Dublin House. Lorna Moitoret. Pacific Coast Record, 
August 1960, p. 24-25. 

The Four Seasons 
And now...a modern classic. Institutions, January 1960, 
p. 190-193. 
Four Seasons: a flourish of food. Robert Sheehan. 
Fortune, February 1960, p. 213-214, 219+. 

Fred Harvey 
Restaurants top the tollway. Cooking for Profit, June 
1960, p. 15-17. 

Holiday Lodge Restaurant, (Chicago ) 
Distinctively designed. American Restaurant, May 1, 
1960, p. 70-71. 

Holiday Restaurant 
Holiday ...for gourmets. Pacific Coast Record, April 
1960, p. 28-29. 

Howard Johnson 
Landmark 35th anniversary 1925-1960. v. 4, no. 1, Jan- 
uary/February 1960. 33 p. 

Islander, (Los Angeles ) 
Islander. Joe Minster. Pacific Coast Record, November 
1960, p. 14-16. 

Lansing Cafe 
Good food since 1914. Restaurant Management, July 
1960, p. 42-45. 

Longchamps 
Life begins at forty. Institutions, November 1960, p. 
166-170. 

Loop’s 
From 22 to 1,018 seats. American Restaurant, October 
15, 1960, p. 31-37. 

Luba’s 
Luba’s. Stanley Cann. Pacific Coast Record, December 
1960, p. 40-41. 

Monte’s, ( Michigan) 
It’s Monte’s in Detroit area. American Restaurant, Au- 
gust 15, 1960, p. 40-46. 
Open-air atmosphere. Volume Feeding Management, Oc- 
tober 1960, p. 35-37. 

New Market Inn, (Washington) 
First restaurant opens in the new southwest. Restaurateur, 
April 1960, p. 13, 22. 

The New Scandia Restaurant 
The New Scandia restaurant already being expanded. 
Hotel Bulletin, May 1960, p. 24. 

Red Balloon, ( Niles, Illinois ) 
The Red Balloon. Institutions, December 1960, p. 10-11. 

Sardi’s East, (New York) 
Sardi’s East. Horwath Accountant, August 1960, p. 1, 6. 

Slater’s Nashville 
Matching a restaurant to community needs. Volume 
Feeding Management, June 1960, p. 35-39. 

Smith Brothers Fish Shanty 
Smith Brothers Fish Shanty. Ted J. Rakstis. Restaurant 
Management, February 1960, p. 50-53, 120. 

The Swifton Colony Restaurant 
The Swifton Colony Restaurant. Restaurant Management, 
August 1960, p. 44-48. 

Swiss Chalet Bar-B-Q, (Buffalo) 
Let’s eat downtown...at the Swiss Chalet Bar-B-Q. 
N. J. Baratt. Restaurant Management, November 1960, 
p- 61-62, 102. 

The White Turkey restaurants. Restaurant Management, 
October 1960, p. 62-63. 

See also 

Cafeterias 

Drive-Ins 

Lunch counters 


Airline See Airline catering 


Bowling centers 


Bowling ... tremendous new market for food service. James 
Joseph. Food Service, May 1960, p. 46-51, 94+. 

Food service for bowlers. American Restaurant, November 
15, 1960, p. 58-61. 

Are bowlers big eaters? Fast Food, September 1960, p. 54—- 
59. 


Making a strike in bowling center restaurants. American 
Restaurant Magazine, February 1, 1960, p. 38-43. 


Design 
And now...a modern classic. 
p. 190-193. 
Designs for dining. 
31-34. 
Designs for dining. Hotel World-Review, 
1960, p. 38, 94+. 
Distinctively styled for double use. 
Magazine, February 1, 1960, p. 44-48. 
A fair wind assured for the Tradewinds. American Restau- 
rant Magazine, March 15, 1960, p. 42-45. 

Food service out front. Institutions, February 1960, p. 122- 
124. April 1960, p. 44-46. June 1960, p. 122-124. 
Getting the most for your dollar: the architect. Virginia 
Schneider. Restaurant Management, August 1960, p. 41- 

42, 90. 
Let’s put tomorrow’s ideas in the restaurants of today. 
John Noble Richards. Food Service, July 1960, p. 36-38. 
Michigan State University 
A look at tomorrow’s restaurant—its design and operation— 
today. Fast Food, February 1960, p. 15-16. 
Overall restaurant layout. Owen Webber. Volume Feed- 
ing Management, April 1960, p. 49-52. 
Pahlmann creates designs for dining. 
vember 1960, p. 31-33. 
Restaurant floor plans. 
February 1, 1960, p. 57. 
Restaurants achieve personality through interior design. Wil- 
liam Pahlmann. Cooking for Profit, September 1960, p. 
17-18, 43. 
They built their restaurant in the air. 
American Motel, July 1960, p. 95-96. 
Three-in-one room simplifies space problems. 


Institutions, January 1960, 
Hotel Gazette, October 22, 1960, p. 
November 7, 


American Restaurant 


Hotel Monthly, No- 


American Restaurant Magazine, 


Robert H. Brown, 


Harry R. 


Friedman. Food Service, April 1960, p. 58-60, 63. 
Thru the looking glass. Restaurant Management, August 
1960, p. 51. 


for particular restaurant see also under Restaurants by name 
of restaurant. 


Directories 

Adventures in good eating. 1960 edition. 
Ithaca, 1959. 1 v. 

Hillsway travel guide. Roland L. Hill. 
way Co., 1960. 130 p. 

Holiday handbook of American restaurants. 
1960, p. 107-116. 

Motor travel directory. Certified Associated Restaurants. 
Minneapolis, 1960. Unp. 

Motor travel directory of the nation’s selected and inspected 


Duncan Hines. 
Long Beach, Hills- 


Holiday, July 


family type restaurants. Motor Travel Services, Inc. 
Minneapolis, 1960. Unp. 
English 
Enterprising innkeepers recreate Merrie Olde England. In- 
stitutions, April 1960, p. 9-10, 156+. 
French 
On Main Street, U. S. A. they say Vive La France. Insti- 


tutions, April 1960, p. 13-15. 


Hotel 

Blending the old and the new. 
ment, February 1960, p. 29-31. 
Cure for a tired dining room: make the manager eat there. 
Hotel World-Review, April 11, 1960, p. 34. 
Food service out front. Joseph Laschober. 


May 1960, p. 78-80. 


Volume Feeding Manage- 


Institutions, 


Industrial 


Industrial restaurants increased by 500 percent since World 
War II days. George H. Copeland. Industrial Bulletin, 
May 1960, p. 11-15. 

Which is harder to operate—inplant cafeteria—or—restaurant. 
Inplant Food Management, April 1960, p. 64-66, 71. 


Japanese 


For food and fun Americans take to the teahouse. 
tions, April 1960, p. 6-7, 155. 


Institu- 
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Sakura Gardens, California 
Sakura Gardens. Restaurant Management, May 1960, p. 
97-99. 


Legislation 
Penn Law forbids seizure. Institutions, January 1960, p. 31. 


Motels 
Adding buffeteria helps double motel restaurant volume. 
William R. Palmer. American Motel, October 1960, p. 
114-115. 
New dining areas build business. 
tober 15, 1960, p. 52-53, 63. 


American Restaurant, Oc- 


Research 
NRA active in forming group known as Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Food Service Research. NRA News, January 
1960, p. 12. 


San Francisco 
Adventures in eating in San Francisco. 
ment, August 1960, p. 34-35. 


Hospital Manage- 


Sea Food 
Cleanliness is his creed. Margaret Gray. Restaurant Man- 
agement, October 1960, p. 81-83. 


Shop 
There’s always room at the top for enterprising catering. 
Hotel & Catering Review, January 1960, p. 54-55, 82. 
RESTAURANTS (Steak) 
Filet Mignon 


The “Filet Mignon” restaurant. 
8, 1960, p. 8-9. 


Hotel Gazette, October 


RETIREMENT 


End mandatory retirement, Father’s Day head urges. . Office 
Management, June 1960, p. 53. 

Faster in-and-out in top jobs. Business Week, November 26, 
1960, p. 96, 98+. 

Motel investment urged for retired. 
January 16, 1960, p. 28. 

The myth of retirement. Clarence B. Randall. 
view, December 1960, p. 34-36. 

Retire to rather than from. Personnel Journal, July/August 
1960, p. 103. 

Unions to set up retirement hotels. 
August 8, 1960, p. 1. 

Weinberger decides to defer retirement. 


1960, p. 2. 


Hotel World-Review, 


Dun’s Re- 


Hotel World-Review, 


Hotel, February 22, 


RETIREMENT HOTELS 

Advantages of a small central site for homes for the aging. 
William T. Swaim, Jr. Hospitals, April 1, 1960, p. 30-35. 

The definition for licensure purposes. Bruce Underwood. 
Hospital Management, July 1960, p. 40-41. 

How the old age market looks: Miami and Seattle see poten- 
tial in hotels for retirees. Business Week, February 13, 
1960, p. 72, 77-78. 

Midwest chain to convert part of each hotel to the retired. 
Hotel World-Review, April 25, 1960, p. 1-2. 

Plywood casts its eye on retirement housing. Business Week, 
December 10, 1960, p. 82-83. 

Retirement hotels: opportunity unlimited. Institutions, Sep- 
tember 1960, p. 8, 185-189. f 


RICE 
Do it with rice. 
1960, p. 60-62. 


ROOMS 


Dorothy Hutcheson. Food Service, May 


Design 
Plan rooms around guests’ needs. Canadian Hotel Review 
and Restaurant, April 15, 1960, p. 31, 37. 
Room of tomorrow. Hotel Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. 
24-926. 
See also 
Furniture 
Interior decorating 


er 


Pp 
SAFETY 


Occupancy See Rooms—Rental 


Rates 

Accountants page: analyzing your room rates. 
Review, March 1960, p. 36-37. 

Analyze your room rates. Joseph H. Nolin. 
December 10, 1960, p. 57-58. 

Analyze your room rates. Address given at a meeting of 
New York State Hotel Association. Joseph H. Nolin, 
C.P.A. partner of Horwath & Horwath. Hotel & Club 
News, December 1960, p. 12-13. 

Changing times. Eugene H. Lott. 
26, 1960, p. 5, 17, 19+. 

High motel rates keep customers away, says Jenkins: blames 
chains. Tom Flynn. Hotel World-Review, November 14, 
1960, p. 1. 

Hotel room rates. 
ber 1960, p. 1, 6. 

Hotel room rates. An _ address. Thomas 
York, Harris, Kerr, Forster, 1960. 7p. 

Is your rate adequate? John D. Lesure. 
ment, August 1960, p. 30-31. 

Many N.E. resorts to charge premium peak period rates, July 
15-August 20. Hotel and Restaurant News, March 19, 
1960, p. 1, 4. 

The price of rate-cutting. Fred L. Mino. 
countant, August 1960, p. 4-6. 

Rate cutting—a dangerous disease. Address. Allan C. 
George. New York, Harris, Kerr, Forster, 1960. 7p. 
Rate-making at resorts. Southern Hotel Journal, August 
1960, p. 26-27. 

See also 

Family plan 

European plan 

American plan 


Texas Hotel 


Hotel Gazette, 


Tavern Talk, March 


Thomas J. Hogan. Transcript, Septem- 
Hogan. New 


Resort Manage- 


Horwath Ac- 


Rates—Hospitals 


Toward more rational rate policies. Samuel 
Horwath Accountant, January 1960, p. 2-4. 


Romanoff. 


Rates—Resort hotels 
A practical basis for increasing resort rates and the use of the 
Hubbard formula for rate-making as applied to resort hotels. 
John D. Lesure. Hotel & Club News, April/May 1960, 
How’s Business? Hotel Monthly, February 1960, p. 10. 


Rental 

New front office system spells faster check ins. 
Review, January 9, 1960, p. 21-22. 

Our occupancy has gone from zero to very good. Norman 
]. Radder. Hotel Monthly, January 1960, p. 38-41. 

Selling rooms profitably. Transcript, August 1960, p. 3, 7. 

See also 

American plan 

Reservations 

Rooms—rates 


Hotel World- 


Rental—Airport 


Airports will have restful oasis. Institutions, January 1960, 
. 188. 


And now...the nuclear bombproof hotel. 
February 1960, p. 26-28. 

Bomb shelter, oxygen tent big extras for motel guests. 
Southern Hotel Journal, July 1960, p. 11. 

Hurricanes & hotels. Hotel Monthly, December 1960, p. 
32-34. 

Your motel’s responsibility in civil defense. Harold Whit- 
tington. Tourist Court Journal, November 1960, p. 34- 
35, 38+. 

See also 
Accident prevention 
Fire prevention 

SALADS 

Let’s put some style into salad plates. 
Service, May 1960, p. 52-55, 92. 

Put a spark in your whole meal salads. 
Executive Steward, May 1960, p. 20. 

Rabelaisian salads. Gourmet, May 1960, p. 20-21, 60+. 


Hotel Monthly, 


Joan Rock. Food 


Ilma Lucas Dolan. 
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Salads from first course to last. Alice Easton. 
Review, June 13, 1960, p. 17, 26+. 

Salads are key menu item for two New York clubs. Club 
Management, July 1960, p. 25. 

Savory salads. Vehies Feeding Management, January 1960, 
p. 49-50, 52+. 

Six best-selling salads. Institutions, June 1960, p. 31-35. 

Six steps in preparing salads that are fresh, crisp, colorful. 
Hotel World-Review, June 13, 1960, p. 15-16. 

Ten salad making tips to increase your profits. American 
Restaurant, June 1, 1960, p. 37-39. 


SALARIES 


Higher salary for the right man. 
1960, p. 133. 

The myth of the almighty dollar. 
Dun’s Review, May 1960, p. 54-55. 


Hotel World- 


Business Week, May 28, 


Clarence B. Randall. 


College graduates 


College recruitment in 1960. Management Record, Jan- 
uary 1960, p. 11-13. 


Executives 
Trends in executive compensation. Arch Patton. Harvard 
Business Review, September/October 1960, p. 144-145. 
Presidents view executive pay. Dun’s Review, November 
1960, p. 37-39. 
Restaurant industry 


How much money are you making? Inplant Food Manage- 
ment, May 1960, p. 15. 


Scientists 
One company’s plan of salary administration for scientific 


personnel. C. W. Kaufman and W. P. Walsh. Food 
Technology, June 1960, p. 8, 10+. 
See also 
Wages 
SALIVA 


Bibliography on saliva. Library of Congress, Science & 
Technology division, Bibliography section. Washington, 
Department of Navy, Office of Naval Research, 1960. 
447 p. 


SALES PROMOTION 

Advertising, merchandising, and promoting the 
Roger C. Keith. American Motel, May 1960, p. 47. 

Alert operators will make those restaurant promotions work 
for them. Executive Steward, February 1960, p. 14-15. 

The contact phase o/ hotel salesmanship. Dr. Joseph W. 
Thompson. Hotel Monthly, November 1960, p. 34-36. 

Directing outgoing guests to correspondent hotels. Perle A. 
Young. Tavern Talk, March 5, 1960, p. 14-16. 

Discussions and demonstrations that motivate your prospects. 
Dr. Joseph W. Thompson. Hotel Monthly, December 
1960, p. 28-31. 

Do you need a representative. Jo Farquhar. 
agement, August 1960, p. 20-22. 

Early success of downtown inn shows how to choose site, pro- 
mote new units. Hotel World-Review, May 9, 1960, p. 
16-17. 

Five approaches to hotel salesmanship. Dr. Joseph W. 
Thompson. Hotel Monthly, October 1960, p. 30-34. 

Florida hotel fights a shadow. Business Week, January 9, 
1960, p. 33. 

Getting hotel business from motel guests. Paul L. Lans- 
downe. Hotel Monthly, January 1960, p. 36-37. 

How a combined effort is bringing more travelers to city 
hotels. Hotel Monthly, June 1960, p. 35-36. 

How to get—and keep this profit-making business. 
& Catering Review, September 1960, p. 30. 

How to get ’em in and bring ’em back. Tourist Court 
Journal, December 1960, p. 60. 

How to keep in the news. Brian C. Greggains. 
Hotel Review, August 15, 1960, p. 28-29. 

How we developed the answers. Gilbert Chandler. Tourist 
Court Journal, August 1960, p. 28-30. 

Ideas for developing more community business. 
Magazine, April 1960, p. 30. 


motel. 


Resort Man- 


Hotel 


Canadian 


Drive-In 


Keep the guest in the motel. Lee Feldman. American 
Motel, August 1960, p. 72-75. 

The knack, need and know-how of sales promotion. Harry 
N. Brown. Bakers Weekly, February 8, 1960, p. 25-27. 
Lower costs in higher volume. Lema W. Weaver. Ameri- 

can Restaurant Magazine, January 1, 1960, p. 50-55. 

My most successful promotion idea. Jimmy Wallace. Tour- 
ist Court Journal, August 1960, p. 56. 

New England resorts dangle $15 AP rate. Hotel World- 
Review, June 13, 1960, p. 1. 

Promoting a new inn. Southern Hotel Journal, June 1960, 
p. 32-33. 

Promoting the prom results in top occupancy. Grier Lowry. 
American Motel, May 1960, p. 42-46. 

Promoting the small resort—II. Maynard L. Durham. Re- 
sort Management, April 1960, p. 48-51. 

Promotion paves way for opening day. Institutions, De- 
cember 1960, p. 66-67. 

Promotion Vegas style. Hotel World-Review, February 27, 
1960, p. 14. 

Secrets of a money maker. Edward Rose. ‘Tourist Court 
Journal, December 1960, p. 16-20. 

Six-way program for developing more business. Ovid Riso. 
American Restaurant, June 1, 1960, p. 60. 

Should you use an agency? Brian C. Greggains. Canadian 
Hotel Review and Restaurant, February 15, 1960, p. 43, 
51. 

Situation management: a strategy of selling and training for 
the hotel industry. Joseph W. Thompson. Hotel Month- 
ly, September 1960, p. 23-25. 

Skychef 
Skychef promotions that build local business. W. E. 
Cobb. Restaurant Management, January 1960, p. 53-55. 

Treadway Inn 
Treadway Inn, Frank Birdsall’s year-round merchandising 
program creates continuous customer interest. Philip S. 
Cooke. Restaurant Management, January 1960, p. 38-46. 

Welcome travelers. Institutions, June 1960, p. 68-70. 

What’s behind the boom in price deals? Printers’ Ink, 
March 18, 1960, p. 58-59. 


Baking industry 


How to build volume and profits. Mildred S. Sullivan. 
Bakers Weekly, February 1, 1960, p. 28-30. 
See also 
Advertising 
Congresses and conventions 
Entertainment 
Letter writing 
Salesmen and salesmanship 


Beverages See Beverage merchandising 
Food See Food merchandising 


Resort 
Resort competition. Hotel Gazette, August 27, 1960, p. 
17-18. 
Skiing: key to an all-year operation. Mary Fortney. Resort 
Management, October 1960, p. 32-34, 36. 


SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP 

A blue print for telephone selling. Bell System. New York, 
1959. Unp. 

Failing to analyze your prospect’s dollars and cents. Restau- 
rant Equipment Dealer, September 1960, p. 60-62. 

Increasing interest shown in sales incentives, survey reveals. 
HSMA Bulletin, July 1960, p. 1, 4. 

“Phonemanship”—telephone selling techniques. William A. 
Garret. HSMA Bulletin, January 1960, p. 8-10. 

Salesmanship: modern viewpoints on personal communication. 
Steven J. Shaw and Joseph W. Thompson. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1960. 419 p. 

Survey shows need for more salesmen, Seinold tells forum. 
Hotel World-Review, hom 27, 1960, p. 1, 14. 

Survey reveals many salesmen feel they belong to a lonely 
crowd. Robert B. Ross. American Business, March 1960, 
p. 10-13. 

Tempers flare, questions fly, as salesmen discuss ethics. 
Southern Hotel Journal, April 1960, p. 35. 

The twelve greatest mistakes of salesmen. Restaurant 


Equipment Dealer, November 1960, p. 37-41. 

What a salesman should know about selling the buyer who 
says I can’t afford it. Dartnell Corporation. Chicago, 
1959. 23 p. 


Legislation 


What you should know about sales law. G. T. Medlock. 
Bakers Weekly, January 25, 1960, p. 32-34, 36. 


SALT 
A matter of life and death. Indoors, March 1960, p. 10-11. 


SANDWICHES 
Ah! at last a good beef. Bakers Weekly, August 8, 1960, 
eee, 
Sandwiches set pace for summer; practical recipes score in 
contest. Hotel World-Review, July 11, 1960, p. 14, 18. 
Sandwich specialties. Volume Feeding Management, Jan- 
uary 1960, p. 91-92, 94. 

Special sandwiches will sell in hotels. Hotel Monthly, Sep- 
tember 1960, p. 44-45. 

20 prize winning sandwiches. American Restaurant, July 
1, 1960, p. 28-36. 

Vary your sandwich menus with a dash of imagination. 
Alice Eaton. Hotel World-Review, July 11, 1960, p. 10- 
ty. 


SANITATION 


America needs a food protection program. David W. 
Steward. Food Service, March 1960, p. 41, 60-62. 

Aspects of sanitation in food processing discussed. Peg 
Moor. Bakers Weekly, May 9, 1960, p. 70, 72. 

Chemistry spurs better sanitation. Volume Feeding Manage- 
ment, October 1960, p. 42-43. 

Cleanability ... metals, plastics, china. David E. Hartley. 
Volume Feeding Management, December 1960, p. 31-32. 

Establishing an_ institutional food service sanitation pro- 
gram. John D. LaMothe. Tavern Talk, May 1960, p. 
18-19, 24+. 

Food hygiene. World Health Organizations. Geneva, 1956. 
28 p. (Technical report no. 104) 

The food industry and its relation to the food-borne disease 
problem. J. R. Richardson. Sanitarian, May/June 1960, 
p. 336-340. 

How a food sanitation program works. John D. LaMothe. 
Club Management, January 1960, p. 18, 54. 

Keep heavy equipment clean. Nell M. Hathaway. Volume 
Feeding Management, February 1960, p. 26. 

Kitchen cleaning assignments. Thelma Greer. American 
Restaurant, November 15, 1960, p. 45-48. 

Management’s role in sanitation. V. L. Harris. Institu- 
tions, March 1960, p. 38-41. 

Proper sanitation in the bakery. Louis A. King. Bakers 
Weekly, October 10, 1960, p. 49-51. 

Protecting your investment in the restaurant business. Thel- 
ma Greer. American Restaurant, October 1, 1960, p. 23- 
35: 

Retain natural food flavor. Nell M. Hathaway. Institu- 
tions, May 1960, p. 34, 88. 

Sanitation and the dealer. Phillip S. Cooke. Restaurant 
Equipment Dealer, November 1960, p. 46-47. 

Sanitation for food service workers. Treva M. Richardson. 
Institutions, July 1960, p. 26-27. November 1960, p. 
94-95. December 1960, p. 47. 

Sanitation is part of good food management. Leslie H. 
Bond. Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration, May 
1960, p. 65-68. 

Sanitation must be made a part of your regular production 
schedule. Harry Bernstein. Bakers Weekly, March 14, 
1960, p. 28, 30, 33. 

What is wrong with official regulation of food sanitation? J. 
Lloyd Barron. Modern Sanitation, May 1960, p. 15-17, 
41+. 

See also 

Dishwashing 

Disinfection 

Housekeeping 

Pest control 


Equipment 
Sanitarians equipment. Sanitarian, September/October 1960, 


p- 90-92. 


Legislation 
Proposed model act: registration of sanitarians. Sanitarian, 
November/December 1960, p. 166-172. 
Study and teaching 
Sanitation for food service workers. Treva M. Richardson. 
Institutions, February 1960, p. 104-106. June 1960, p. 
18-19. 
A training course in sanitation for foods service workers. 
W. H. Haskell. Chicago, Institutions, 1959. 40 p: 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Cantor scholarships offered to AHI classes. 
February 20, 1960, p. 10. 

Dollars for scholars. Institutions, December 1960, p. 6, 50+. 

George T. Johnson Co. Scholarship 
Company continues scholarship. 
1960, p. 81. 

H. J. Heinz Company 
Five win $1,000 scholarships. 
1, 1960, p. 43 

Peter Coakley receives Ahrens’ Ecole Hoteliere scholarship 
given in memory of Walter Voegele. Hotel World-Re- 
view, May 30, 1960, p. 19. 

Robert F. Murphy, of U. S. Brewers foundation presents 
check for $20,000. Tavern Talk, January 30, 1960, p. 10. 

Rockefeller grant for Cornell study. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, May 7, 1960, p. 2. 

The scholarship story: hotel men, foundations aid students in 
field. Hotel World-Review, October 3, 1960, p. 17. 

Scholarships in hotel management offered. Institutions, Jan- 
uary 1960, p. 35. 

Statler foundation gives $23,000 for awards in 1960. Tavern 
Talk, March 12, 1960, p. 14-15. 

Statler foundation scholarship winners are announced by 
AHA. AHA Newsletter, July 1960, p. 4. 

What happens to your scholarship dollars? Executive 
Steward, July 1960, p. 11. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


School lunch management. 


18, 99-101. 
SEAFOOD See Fish 


SEASONING 


The art of seasoning low sodium diets. 
ment, February 1960, p. 80-82. 

Careful seasoning builds business. 
for Profit, January 1960, p. 34-35. 

See also 

Flavor 

Herbs 

Spices, and under name particular spices 

Salt 

Vanilla 


SELECTIONS 
Here are some hints on screening prospective employees. 
Ernest W. Fair. Bakers Weekly, June 20, 1960, p. 5, 10. 
How to screen out ‘bad apples’. Institutions, April 1960, p. 
172-173. 
Personnel selection. E. V. Nemec. 
ment, January 1960, p. 30-32. 
See also 
Ability tests 
Employment 


SELECTION 


Tavern Talk, 


Institutions, September 


American Restaurant, June 


Institutions, November 1960, p. 


Hospital Manage- 


Carson Gulley. Cooking 


Inplant Food Manage- 


Camp counselors 
Prepare your own counselor selection aids. Drew Friedman. 
Camping Magazine, January 1960, p. 57-58. 
Executives 
How and why te should ‘go outside’ for executives. Ed- 


ward A. Raisbeck, Jr. American Business, January 1960, 
p. 17-19. 
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Supervisors 
How to make your supervisor selection successful. Robley 


D. Stevens. Bakers Weekly, April 11, 1960, p. 34, 36, 
38. 


How to pick better front line managers. Milton M. Man- 
dell. Dun’s Review, February 1960, p. 41-43. 


SENSES AND SENSATION 


The senses. Wolfgang von Buddenbrock. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1958. 167 p. 


SEVERANCE PAY 
Severance pay in nonmanufacturing. 
June 1960, p. 6-9. 
See also 
Firing 
Wage administration 


Management Record, 


SHERRY 
Spain’s land of sherry. John Masters. Holiday, May 1960, 
p. 96, 98, 196+. 
SHOPPING CENTER CAFETERIAS See Cafeterias— 
Shopping center 
SIGNS AND SIGN BOARDS See Advertising—Signs 


SMALL BUSINESS 

A business of your own. 
Kiplinger, 1960. 21 p. 

How small business cuts its throat. 
Harper’s, April 1960, p. 46-50. 

How to make money in the hotel business. 
August 6, 1960, p. 3. 

How to promote the small hotel. 
Hotel Monthly, January 1960, 

The economics of the small hotel. 
Monthly, January 1960, p. 18-19. 

Where to begin with the small hotel. 
Hotel Monthly, January 1960, p. 20-23. 


SMORGASBORD See Buffets 
SOCIETIES See Associations 
SODA FOUNTAINS See Lunch counters 


Changing Times. Washington, 
George S. Odiorne. 
Tavern Talk, 
Richard F. Treadway. 


p. 31-32. 


Thomas J. Hogan. Hotel 


Robert P. Herzog. 


SMOKING 
Do’s and don'ts for better restaurant service. John B. 
O’Meara. American Restaurant Magazine, February 1, 


1960, p. 62-63. 


SNOW REMOVAL 
Calcium chloride: the answer to quick and easy snow re- 


moval. American Motel Magazine, February 1960, p. 32. 
SOUFFLES 
Souffles can be simple. C. E. Blackburne. American 


Restaurant Magazine, January 1, 1960, p. 44, 77. 


SOUND 


How airport noise was _ hushed. 
Sepiediier 1960, p. 22-26, 30+. 

A short course in room acoustics. Dr. Domonic D’Eustachio. 
Institutions, November 1960, p. 237-238. 


SPACE FEEDING See Food—Space 
SPANISH AMERICA 


Tourist Court Journal, 


Statistics 


The South American Handbook. Jules S. Sottnek Co., New 
York, 1960. 868 p. 


SPICES 


Color of capsicum spices. W. D. Pohle and R. L. Gregory. 
Volume Feeding Management, May 1960, p. 245-247. 
Convenience foods...spice chart. Volume Feeding Man- 

agement, January 1960, p. 26-27. 
Effect of electron beam irradiation on the microbial content 
of spices and teas. Peter A. Lerke and Lionel Farber. 
Food Technology, June 1960, p. 266-267. 


A history of spices. American Spice Trade Association. 
New York, 1960. 16 p- 

The spice shelf. NRA News, March 1960, p. 13-22. 

Uses of herbs and spices. Cooking for Profit, May 1960, p. 
32. 

STAINLESS STEEL 

Care and maintenance of stainless steel. R. E. Paret. 
Restaurant Management, August 1960, p. 61-63. Septem- 
ber 1960, p. 87-89. October 1960, p. 86-88. Decem- 
ber 1960, p. 50-52. 

The New Orleans Roosevelt turns to stainless steel. Hotel 
Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. 52. 


STANDARDIZATION 
Price list and index 1960. American Standards. New York, 
1960. 72 p. 
Standardization activities in the U. S. Sherman F. Booth. 


Washington, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, 1960. 210 p. 


STARCHES 

Characteristics of corn starch and starch derivatives as af- 
fected by freezing, storage, and thawing. James J. Al- 
brecht and others. Food Technology, January 1960, Part 
I., p. 57-63. Part II., p. 64-68. 

A photomicrographic study of mechanically damaged wheat 
starch. R. M. Sandstedt and Helen Schroeder. Food 
Technology, June 1960, p. 257-265. 

Pies can be frozen to better advantage with present-day 
starches. Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, April 4, 
1960, p. 40-41, 43. April 11, 1960, p. 40-42. April 18, 
1960, p. 53, 56, 62. April 25, 1960, p. 40-41, 43. May 
2, 1960, p. 64, 67, 69. 

Pregelatinized starches for the food processor. Leonard M. 
Woldt. Food Technology, January 1960, p. 50-53. 


STATION WAGONS 


Station wagons. Consumer Reports, June 1960, p. 312-328. 
Wagons—part II. Resort Management, February 1960, p. 
30-31. 


STEAM COOKING 


You could be cooking with steam. Canadian Hotel Review 
and Restaurant, March 15, 1960, p. 33-36. 


STERILIZATION 
See 
Disinfection 
Sanitation 
STORAGE 
Guard keys to storeroom like keys to vault. Thelma Greer. 
American Restaurant Magazine, March 15, 1960, p. 56-57. 
Humidity control and proper packaging vital in holding food. 
Thelma Greer. American Restaurant Magazine, January 
15, 1960, p. 58-59. 
Needs for storage space change. American Restaurant, April 
1, 1960, p. 36—40. 
Planning storeroom facilities. R. E. Wood. Inplant Food 
Management, January 1960, p. 58, 60-61. 
Study on storage. Institutions, January 1960, p. 176-181. 


STRIKES 

Greenbrier struck by 760 workers over wage dispute. Hotel 
World-Review, July 4, 1960, p. 1, 14. 

Union halts 19-month strike at Van Orman. Hotel World- 
Review, May 9, 1960, p. 13. 

United Packing House Workers of America 
Wilson & Company seeks to slaughter union, too. Cater- 
ing Industry Employee, March 1960, p. 15-17. 


Hospitals 


Union ends strike at two Chicago hospitals; plans to continue 
organizing. Modern Hospital, February 1960, p. 146. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 
Managing your manpower. Lawrence Stessin. Dun’s Re- 
view, May 1960, p. 89-93. 
A suggestion system that really works. Volume Feeding 
Management, June 1960, p. 41. 


SUPERMARKETS 


Are the supers losing the lead in food sales? Harry N. 
Brown. Bakers Weekly, February 29, 1960, p. 34-35. 
Schraffts quantity isle. Arthur T. Joyce. Bakers Weekly, 

February 1, 1960, p. 18-22. 

The super market—sales and distribution proving ground. 
Harry N. Brown. Bakers Weekly, June 27, 1960, p. 25- 
28. 

The super market of the sixties unveiled at New York food 
show. Jim Phelan. Bakers Weekly, January 11, 1960, 
p- 32, 35. 

They moved their bakery to a super market and liked it. 
Edward R. Lucas. Bakers Weekly, January 4, 1960, p. 
36-38. 


Bibliography 


Index of super market articles 1956 to 1958. Super Market 
Institute. Chicago, 1959. 48 p. 


SUPERVISION 


The elements of supervision. Institutions, March 1960, p. 
178-181. 

The supervisor—vital link in the chain of command. Robley 
D. Stevens. Bakers Weekly, February 29, 1960, p. 27, 
a0; 32. 


SWIMMING POOLS 


Economical, clean-burning fuel trims maintenance cost too. 
Hotel World-Review, December 5, 1960, p. 14. 

Good solutions to some common problems in operating a 
swimming pocl. William B. Morse. American Motel, 
April 1960, p. 71-72, 74. 

Hotel swimming pools need good accessories. Norman R. 
Miller. Hotel Bulletin, June 1960, p. 52-53. 

How an El Paso courter built his own swimming pool. 
Marshall Jackson. Tourist Court Journal, February 1960, 
p. 52-54. 

How to “find” a swimming pool. Hotel Monthly, February 
1960, p. 34. 

How we built our pool. Bruce W. Jones. Club Manage- 
ment, February 1960, p. 13. 

I didn’t want a swimming pool but I’m glad we have one 
now. Al Hodges. American Motel, April 1960, p. 68-69. 

Iodine disinfection of a cooperative pool. J. D. Marshall, 
Jr. and others. Sanitarian, January/February 1960, p. 
199-203. 

It’s psychological—a pool is a must. Stephen Porter Lathrop. 
American Motel, April 1960, p. 66-67. 

Let’s go swimming in the snow. Institutions, February 
1960, p. 97. 

Murray sees value of swimming pool. Hotel and Restaurant 
News, January 30, 1960, p. 7. 

Plan your pool before you build. J. P. Tonetti. Club 
Management, February 1960, p. 17, 34-35. 

Pools add income NE survey shows. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, April 25, 1960, p. 32. 

Pre-season pool planning. R. H. Pohndorf. Club Manage- 
ment, February 1960, p. 16, 21. 

Shapes and sizes of diving pools. R. Jackson Smith. 
Architectural Record, November 1960, p. 191-193. 

Swimming events that build interest. R. H. Pohndorf. Club 
Management, May 1960, p. 23-24. 

Swimming pool manual for hotels, motels and resorts. Ameri- 
can Hotel Association. New York, Foster D. Snell, 1960. 
28 p. 

siteaniag pool operation; a manual for operators. Wash- 
ington State Public Health Association. Seattle, 1960. 
63 p. 

Sucibiniing Pools. Consumer Reports, March 1960, p. 134- 
139. 

3 award winning motel swimming pools. American Motel 
Magazine, February 1960, p. 50-51. 

Training of swimming pool operators. Jerrold M. Michael. 
Sanitarian, November/December 1960, p. 157-162. 

Travelers look for motels with swimming pools. Jack Ro- 
land Coggins. American Motel, April 1960, p. 64-65. 

Up business with a splash. Canadian Hotel Review, June 15, 
1960, p. 33-35, 37. 


— 


TABLE SERVICE 

Can hotels give table service for coffee shop prices? Texas 
Hotel Review, November 1960, p. 50. 

The essentials of good table service. Cornell Hotel & 
Restaurant Administration Quarterly, November 1960, p- 
45-80. 

How do you speed turnover? American Restaurant Maga- 
zine, January 1, 1960, p. 18. 

Improving food service with place mats. Hotel World- 
Review, April 11, 1960, p. 19. 

Set your table to make guests want to return. American 
Restaurant, May 15, 1960, p. 29-31. 

Table settings. Hotel Bulletin, May 1960, p. 48-49. 

Well set tables three times a day. Institutions, April 1960, 
p. 80-81. 

See also 
Waiters and waitresses 


TABLEWARE 


Dinnerware. Consumer Bulletin, June 1960, p. 29, 39. 

Fine china...a feature of the exposition. Hotel Gazette, 
November 12, 1960, p. 12-14. 

Molded dinnerware is gaining wide acceptance in today’s 
feeding operations. Executive Steward, August 1960, p. 
18-20. 

Tableware must tie in. Volume Feeding Management, March 
1960, p. 35. 

Tips on club buying procedure. Erich J. Kruger. Club 
Management, May 1960, p. 27. 

We eat with our eyes. Hotel Gazette, March 26, 1960, p. 
54-55. 


TAXATION 


AHA hails cabaret tax action as boon. Hotel World-Review, 
April 18, 1960, p. 3. 

Are non-profit institutions tax-exempt. Sister M. Madeleine. 
Hospital Accounting, February 1960, p. 11, 17. 

The cabaret tax—a millstone to progress. R. C. Atwood. 
Hotel Greeter, Mirch 1960, p. 6. 

Chop cabaret tax in half: now 10 percent. Hotel & Restau- 
rant News, April 23, 1960, p. 1, 4. 

Congress cuts cabaret tax, boosts job hopes. Catering In- 
dustry Employee, May 1960, p. 4. 

Depositors in AHA’s profitable idea bank to receive prizes. 
AHA News Letter, February 1960, p. 1, 3. 

Long campaign ends in cut in cabaret tax. American Hotel 
Journal, May 1960, p. 21. 

Meal allowances and taxes. Restaurateur, January 1960, p. 
29 

President signs ‘cabaret’ tax cut. Hotel, April 25, 1960, p. 8. 

S. F. hotels burn at proposed room tax. Hotel World-Re- 
view, November 14, 1960, p. 1. 

See also 
Income tax 


U. S. Law 


Prentice-Hall 1960 federal tax course, students edition. 
Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 606 p. 


TEA 


Start by making tea properly. Canadian Hotel Review, Sep- 
tember 15, 1960, p. 62. 


TESTS See Ability tests 


TEXTILES 

Drapery fabrics achieve new wonders. Institutions, Decem- 
ber 1960, p. 73-76. 

Introduction to textiles. Evelyn E. Stout. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1960. 363 p. 

The perfect coverup. Dr. Rose W. Padgett. Institutions, 
March 1960, p. 99-107. 

The textile yardstick for measuring performance of fabrics 


and garments. Consumer Bulletin, May 1960, p. 32-33. 


Legislation 


Will consumers benefit from the new textile labeling act. 
Consumer Bulletin, March 1960, p. 9. 
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TIME AND MOTION STUDY 
Measuring office productivity. Irwin Lipton. Office Man- 
agement, August 1960, p. 20-22. 
Supervision can be measured. Robert T. Flynn. American 
Business, April 1960, p. 20-22. 


TIPS AND TIPPING 

AHA warns tip employees to keep accurate records. Hotel 
and Club News, January 1960, p. 14. 

Five unions agree to back approach on tips. Catering In- 
dustry Employee, January 1960, p. 13-14. 

Hotel workers’ tips subject to taxation. Hotel World-Re- 
view, January 9, 1960, p. 3. 

House committee votes down tip credit, but there’s still 
hope if you act now. Hotel, June 6, 1960, p. 1, 3. 

House withdraws proposed employment taxes on tips. AHA 
News Letter, July 1960, p. 6. 

Revised _ bill po Ee on tip credit. Hotel, March 7, 1960, p. 
13: 

Tentatively backs bill for tip credit. Hotel, April 11, 1960, 

mm 

Tip credit bill needs help now. Hotel and Club Voice, May 
1960, p. 11-12. 

Tipping and the traveling salesman. Hotel World-Review, 
January 30, 1960, p. 20. 

Union A raises as tips increase. Pennsylvania Hotel 
Herald, January 20, 1960, p. 8. 

Who tips what—and why. Gilbert Millstein. New York 
Times Magazine, January 10, 1960, p. 26, 30, 32, 34. 


TOASTS 


The custom of toasting. Harold S. Lee. Hotel Industry, 
April/May 1960, p. 5-6. 


TOBACCO 
Cigars. Gavin Cockrane. Hotel and Catering Review, De- 
cember 1960, p. 49-62. 


TOURIST INDUSTRY 


Canada 


Cross-country report on_ tourists. Canadian Hotel Review, 
September 15, 1960, p. 69-70. 


Hawaii 

Hawaii’s boom keeps climbing. Business Week, October 29, 
1960, p. 57-58, 60. 

Hawaii’s visitor industry. Henry T. Maschal. Transcript, 
July 1960, p. 1, 6-7. 

New England 

More travelers on our N. E. highways during °60 season. 
Hotel and Restaurant News, August 6, 1960, p. 1, 8. 

Sources of guests. New England vacation lodging places 
July 1960. Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. Boston, 
1960. 28 p. 


Quebec 
How Quebec aids tourist operators. Noel Buckley. Can- 
adian Hotel Review, October 15, 1960, p. 28-29. 
See also 
Travel 
Travel agents 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS See Associations 


TRADE NAMES 


Legal distinctions between motor trade names, trade-marks 
and slogans. Leo T. Parker. Tourist Court Journal, Au- 
gust 1960, p. 42, 44+. 


TRAFFIC 


California—Statistics 
Annual traffic court 1960. J. C. Womack. Sacramento, 
1960. 62 p. 
TRAINING 
Can people be taught like pigeons? George A. W. Boehm. 
Fortune, October 1960, p. 176-179, 259+. 


Cincinnati Hiltons train unemployed. 
8, 1960, p. 11. 

Develop management skills in annual training session. 
ecutive Steward, September 1960, p. 12. 

Discussion sparkles and crackles at leadership training classes. 
Hotel & Club Voice, March 1960, p. 14-15. 


Tavern Talk, October 


Ex- 


Education: the doorway to success. Hazel F. Briggs. Cook- 
ing for Profit, April 1960, p. 11-15. 
Employee training as a full-time staff function. E. G. Mer- 
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Minimum wage revision gains. Business Week, June 18, 
1960, p. 57, 60. 

Needed: a wage law to lift thousands here from perilous 
level of living. James R. Dumpson. Hotel, March 14, 
1960, p. 4. 

NRA cites threat of minimum wage. Hotel and Restaurant 
News, January 30, 1960, p. 3. 

NRA protects industry by defeating extension of federal 
minimum wage coverage to food service employees. 
Thomas W. Power. NRA News, August 1960, p. 3. 

NYSHA votes to appeal opinion on $1 wage floor. Joseph 
Haszonics. Hotel World-Review, April 11, 1960, p. 3. 

S. 1046... could this ruin you. Jack W. Lauts. Executive 
Steward, February 1960, p. 3. 

Our main job now: wage-hour coverage. Ed. S. Miller. 
Catering Industry Employee, April 1960, p. 1, 3-4. 

$1.25 wage bill blocked by GOP in Albany fight. Hotel, 
February 15, 1960, p. 1, 8. E 

One dollar statutory minimum wage act heads major labor 
legislation. Industrial Bulletin. May 1960, p. 16-19. 

Progress report on legislation. Restaurateur, April 1960, p. 
9-10, 26. 

Rick Harman, Missouri Restaurant Association _ president 
writes of minimum wage threat to restaurants. Tavern 
Talk, June 25, 1960, p. 7. 

Rockefeller calls for $1 wage law; should be $1.50 union 
says. Hotel, January 11, 1960, p. 1, 6. 

Summary outlines main provisions of new act. Abraham E. 
Klein. Industrial Bulletin, June 1960, p. 17-20. 

Test on wage bill slated this week. Hotel, February 8, 
1960, p. 1, 8. 

Union prods Rockefeller: where’s wage bill. Hotel, Febru- 
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ary 22, 1960, p. 1, 5. 

Unions plan joint action under new law to raise minimum 
in state to $1.50. Hotel, May 30, 1960, p. 1, 8. 

Union wins in court on minimum wage: Board of Standards 
hit in court ruling. Hotel, April 4, 1960, p. 1, 4. 

Warning: action needed on national minimum wage. The 
Restaurateur, January 1960, p. 12. 

With minimum wages and union employees, management 
may soon be caught in the tightest cost-price squeeze yet 
to come. Institutions, May 1960, p. 8-11. 

Women’s D. C. minimum wage rates for restaurant and hotel 
industry proposed. The Restaurateur, July 1960, p. 18. 


Restaurant Industry 
NRA fears a cost of living rise if wage bill passes. Hotel 
and Restaurant News, March 5, 1960, p. 3. 
Wages and hours, restaurant industry California 1959. Cali- 


fornia Department of Industrial Relations. San Francisco, 
1960. 40 p. 


Steel Industry 


Wage trends in the iron and steel industry. American Iron 
and Steel Institute. New York, 1960. 4 p. 


Surveys 


The BLS expands its wage survey program. Management 
Record, November 1960, p. 22-23, 26-29. 


WAITRESSES 

Essentials of good table service. Cornell Hotel and Restau- 
rant Administration Quarterly. Ithaca, 1960. 36 p. 

Personnel department corner: what makes a good waitress. 
Brooke Hayden. The Restaurateur, February 1960, p. 18. 

Study reveals what makes good waitresses. Cooking for 
Profit, August 1960, p. 8. 

Study reveals what makes a_ successful waitress. Chuck 
Wagon, August 1960, p. 18. 

Waitress work undignified. Helen MacDonald. Institu- 
tions, September 1960, p. 34-36. 

Training of See Training—Waitresses 
WALLS 

The answer is airwall. Hotel Gazette, April 9, 1960, p. 12. 

Introducing the new “airwall” portable wall. American 
Hotel Journal. May 1960, p. 12-15. 

New uses for fiberglass panels. Hotel World-Review, June 
6, 1960, p. 20. 

Space savers for the space age. Institutions, May 1960, p. 
118, 120-124. 

Wall treatments in motels. American Motel, September 
1960, p. 58, 61-62, 64+. 


WASHING POWDERS See Detergents 


WATER 

Freezing the salt out of water. Business Week, June 18, 
1960, p. 111-112, 117. 

Water facts and figures. Hotel World-Review, April 25, 
1960, p. 13. 

Water, heat and electricity. Institutions, October 1960, p. 
110-113. 

Water sanitation. Sanitarian, November/December 1960, p. 
164-165. 


Purification ‘ 
For water economy and convenience a thinking hotel filters. 
Institutions, November 1960, p. 32-33. 
Recreation and clean water; national conference on water 
pollution. U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Washington, U. S. G. P. O., 1960. 7 p. 


WATER SOFTENER 
Softening the water we use. Consumer Bulletin, February 
1960, p. 23-28. 
WEIGHING 


Weighing makes big strides. John V. Ziemba. Food Engi- 
neering, March 1960, p. 93-102, 105+. 
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WEIGHT CONTROL 


Food and your weight. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, G. P. O., 1960. 30 p. 
See also 
Diet 


WHEY See Milk 


WINES 


America is just waking up to wines—you must merchandise 
them now. Peter Greig. Executive Steward, May 1960, 

fees 

Changes in volatile constituents during the baking of sherry 
wine by the Tressler process. Leonard R. Mattick and 
Willard B. Robinson. Food Technology, January 1960, p. 
30-33. 

Connoisseur preaches gospel of good wine. Business Week, 
June 25, 1960, p. 64-65, 69+. 

Effects of sulfur dioxide, temperature, time, and closures on 
the quality of bottled dry white table wines. C. S. 
Ough and others. Food Technology, July 1960, p. 352- 
356. 

Hotel that increased its wine sales tenfold. Hotel World- 
Review, January 30, 1960, p. 10. 

La Sapiniere promotes wines. Canadian Hotel Review, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960, p. 40. 

The lost wines. Leicester and Doris Hemingway. Gourmet, 
June 1960, p. 18-19, 39+. 

A lot of nonsense has grown up about the ritual of serving 
wine. Hotel Industry, October/November 1960, p. 10. 
Profits through control. Hotel Ezra Cornell. Ithaca, 1960. 

Unp. 

The Gactiailie of wine making. M. A. Amerine and W. W. 
Cruess. Westport, AVI, 1960. 709 p. 

20% of our bar business comes from “off premise” package 
liquor sales. Jerzy Zawisza. Club Management, Decem- 
ber 1960, p. 17, 52. 

Wine drinking undergoes revolution. Hotel World-Review, 
September 26, 1960, p. 13. 

Wines of California. Henry O. Barbour. Club Manage- 
ment, December 1960, p. 24, 49. 

Wine pressings. Henry O. Barbour. Club Management, 
January 1960, p. 49-50. February 1960, p. 50-52. April 
1960, p. 53-54. 

Wine profits through control. Henry O. Barbour. Club 
Management, October 1960, p. 46, 48+. 

Wines, spirits and liquors. C. W. Shepherd. New York, 
Abelard-Schuman Limited, 1958. 160 p. 


Alsace 


Alsace and its wine gardens. S. F. Hallgarten. Great 
Britain, Andre Deutsch, 1957. 187 p. 


California 
Wine handbook series. California Wine Advisory Board. 
San Francisco, 1960. 36 p. 
The wines of California. Henry O. Barbour. Club Man- 
agement, November 1960, p. 68-69. December 1960. 


France 
French wines. Fernande Garvin. New York, Maybruck, 
1960. 64 p. 
The noble grapes and the great wines of France. Andre L. 
Simon. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 
180 p. 


Germany 
German wines—the 1959 vintage. Hotel and Catering Re- 
view, June 1960, p. 69. 
WINES (Champagne) 
Champagne—clear, bubbling and gay. Peter Greig. Execu- 
tive Steward, October 1960, p. 12-13. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Part-time employment for women; the jobs they hold, wh 
they work part-time, duration of their employment, a look 
into the future. U. S. Department of Labor. Washing- 
ton, 1960. 53 p. 


WwooD 


The problem of wooden and composition cutting board sur- 
faces. Nicholas A. Milone. Sanitarian, November/De- 
cember 1960, p. 140-149. 


WORK SCHEDULES 


Kitchen cleaning assignments. Thelma Greer. American 
Restaurant, November 15, 1960, p. 45-48. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


The case for systems analysis. Raymond Dreyfack. Office 
Management, November 1960, p. 32-34, 37. 

Let’s take a simple approach to systems. Robert Shiff and 
Alan Negus. Office Management, August 1960, p. 34-36. 

What is a day’s work? Lendal H. Kotschevar. Hospital 
Management, April 1960, p. 82-83, 86-87. 

What is a day’s work in the kitchen? Lendal H. Kotschevar. 
Hotel Monthly, October 1960, p. 42, 44-45. 

Work simplification in bar operation: the use of glasswash- 
ing machines. Boyce W. Phillips. Hotel Monthly, March 
1960, p. 39-42. 

Work simplification methods in hotel bar operation. Boyce 
W. Phillips. Hotel Monthly, February 1960, p. 40-42, 
44+. 

See also 
Time and Motion study 


YEAST 


The viability of a yeast in high density orange concentrates 
stored at various temperatures. Robert L. Kitchel and 
Martin W. Miller. Food Technology, November 1960, p. 
547-549. 
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Administrative Management. Geyer-McAllister, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating. Industrial Press, 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, New York. 

American Dietetic Association, Journal of. American Dietetic 
Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il- 
linois. 

American Hotel Journal. American Hotel Journal Publishing 
Company, 77 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
American Motel Magazine. Patterson Publishing Company, 5 

South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

American Restaurant Magazine. Patterson Publishing Com- 
pany, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Architectural Forum. Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 

Architectural Record. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 10 Ferry 
Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Bakers Weekly. American Trade Publishing Company, 71 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Bar Management. Liquor Publications, Inc., 6 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 

Business Week. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant. Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 1242 Peel Street, Montreal 2, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Catering Industry Employee. Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union, 525 Walnut Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Club Management. Clark Publications, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Consumer Reports. Consumers Union, 38 East First Street, 
New York 3, New York. 

Consumers’ Research Bulletin. Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
Washington, New Jersey. 

Cooking for Profit. Gas Magazines Inc., 221 North Bassett 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Cornell Hotel and Restaurant Administration Quarterly. School 
of Hotel Administration at Cornell, Ithaca, New York. 

Culinary Review. American Culinary Federation, Inc., 349 
West 48th Street, New York 19, New York. 


Data Processing. Gille Associates Inc., 22nd Floor Book 
Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
Directory of Conventions. Sales Meetings Magazine, 1212 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Drive-In Magazine. Drive-In Magazine Inc., 113 East 3rd 
Street, Pratt, Kansas. 

Dun’s Review. Dun and Bradstreet Publications, 99 Church 
Street, New York 8, New York. 


Fast Food. Service Publishing Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

Food Engineering. Chilton Company, Chestnut Street and 
56th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Food Executive. Jaffe Publications, 634 North San Vincente 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, California. 

Food Field Reporter. Topics Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Food Service Magazine. Electrical Information Publications, 
Inc., 2132 Fordem Avenue, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

Food Technology. Gerrard Press, 510 North Hickory Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Fortune. Time Inc., 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
Gourmet. Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, 768 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 19, New York. 


Harvard Business Review. Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Gallatin House, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Holiday. 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 

Horwath Hotel Accountant. Horwath and Horwath, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Hospital Accounting. American Association of Hospital Ac- 
countants, Suite 500, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

Hospital Management. Hospital Management, Inc., 200 East 
Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, 


Hospitals. American Hospital Association, 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Hotel. New York Hotel Trades Council, 707 8th Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 

Hotel Bulletin. Vincent Edwards, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

Hotel and Catering Review. Practical Press, Ltd., 1 Dorset 
Building. Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 4. 

Hotel and Club News. Philadelphia Hotel Association, 1 North 
13th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Hotel and Club Voice. 305 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
New York. 

Hotel Gazette. National Hotel Gazette, Inc., 2 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Hotel Greeter. The Hotel Greeters of America, 1760 Ulster 
Street, Denver 8, Colorado. 

Hotel Industry. International Geneva Association 
North Wesley Avenue, Mt. Morris, Illinois. 

Hotel Monthly. Clissold Publishing Co., 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Hotel and Restaurant News. 
Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Hotel World-Review and Hotel Management. Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


West 46th 
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Inc., 


Hotel Service, Inc., 462 Park 


Industrial Bulletin. New York State Department of Labor, 80 
Centre Street, New York 13, New York. 

Inplant Food Management. Inplant Publishing Corporation, 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Institutions Magazine. Domestic Engineering Company, 1801 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Interiors. Whitney Publications, Inc., 18 East 50th Street, 
New York 22, New York. 

International Hotel Review. International Hotel Association, 
64 Fleet Street, London E. C. 4. 


Journal of Accountancy. American Institute of Accountants, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Journal of Marketing. American Marketing Association, 1525 
East 53rd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


Magazine of Standards. American Standards Association, 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 
Management Record. National Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Management Review. American Management 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
Modern Hospital. Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Modern Sanitation and Building Maintenance. Powell Maga- 
zines, Inc., 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York 1, New 
York. 


Association. 


NRA News Bulletin. National Restaurant Association, 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


National Provisioner. National Provisioner, Inc., 15 West 
Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
New England Business Review. Federal Reserve Bank of 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Pacific Coast Record. Pacific Coast Record, Inc., 412 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 

Pennsylvania Hotel Herald. Hotel Herald Company, 317 State 
Theatre Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Personnel. American Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

Personnel Journal. Personnel Journai Inc., Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Printers’ Ink. Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Progressive Architecture. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
330 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Quick Frozen Foods. E. W. Williams Publication, Inc., 82 
Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 

Resort Management. Resort Management Inc., Box 5747, 
1509 Madison Avenue, Memphis 4, Tennessee. 

Restaurant Management. Ahrens Publishing Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Restaurateur. Washington Restaurant Association, WRA Build- 
ing, 2003 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Sales Meetings. Bill Brothers Publications, 1212 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

Sanitarian. National Association of Sanitarians, University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 

South African Hotel Review. National Federation of Hotel As- 
sociations of South Africa, Beaufort House, Bree and Hout 
Streets, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Southern Hotel Journal. Southern Hotel Journal, Box 448, 
2534 Oak Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Tavern Talk, Tavern Talk Publishing Co., 910° Central Street, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

Texas Hotel Review. Hotel Review Company, Inc., 7th Floor, 
Crockett Hotel Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. 

Tourist Court Journal. Tourist Court Journal Company, Inc., 
306 East Adams Avenue, Temple, Texas. 

Co., 18 East 48th 


Transcript. Harris, Kerr, Forster and 


Street, New York 17, New York. 


Vend, Billboard Publishing Company, 2160 Patterson Street, 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 

Volume Feeding Management. Conover-Mast Business Publi- 
cations, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


ADDRESSES OF ORGANIZATIONS AND COMPANIES 


Abeland-Schuman Ltd., 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

Able Press, 124 White Street, New York 13, New York. 

Academic Press, Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Corporation, Reading, Massachu- 
setts. 

Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, Executive Training Department 
304, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

American Assembly, Columbia University, 116th Street and 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

American Automobile Association, 1712 G., N. W., Washington, 
Dic} 

American Aviation Publications Inc., 139 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 

American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Dairy Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 

American Diabetic Association, 1 East 45th Street, New York 
17, New York. 

American Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

American Home Economics Association, 1600 20th Street, N. 
W., Washington 9, D.C. 

American Hospital Association, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

American Hotel Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York. 

American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, New York. 

American Meat Institute Foundation, 939 East 57th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

American Restaurant Institute, 592 Madison Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

American Statistical Association, 1757 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Technical Society, 848 East 58th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Anderson Clayton Company, P. O. Box 35, Dallas, Texas. 

Andre Deutsch Ltd., 12-14 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, Lon- 
don, W. 1, England. 

Arco Publications, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

Armstrong Leasing Corporation, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, New Center Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 

The Avi Publishing Company, Westport, Connecticut. 


Barnes and Noble Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 

Bellman Publishing Company, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Blue Water Seafoods, 1200 West 9th Street, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 

Book Center Ltd., North Circular Road, London, N. W. 10, 
England. 

Bordeaux Wine Information Bureau, 17 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Bristol Myers Company, Educational Service Department, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 

Burgis Publishing Company, 426 South 6th Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. 


C. C. Thomas, 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, 455 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco, California. 

California State Printing Office, Sacramento, California. 

Canadian Government, Department of Fisheries, Ottowa, Can- 
ada. 

Certified Associated Restaurants, 121 Hennepin Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Chamber of Commerce, Labor Relations Department, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Chapman and Hall Ltd., Kingswood House, 1068 Broadview 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Charles E. Tuttle Company, 28-30 South Main Street, Rutland, 
Vermont. 

Club Managers Association, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

College of Agriculture, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York. 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 46, Illinois. 

Consolidated Foods Corporation, 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York. 

— Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


David McKay Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


Doubleday and Company, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 124 East 30th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

Dun and Bradstreet, Business Publications, P. O. Box 804, 
Church Street Station, New York 8, New York. 

Duncan Hines Institute, Ithaca, New York. 


Durkee Famous Foods, 900 Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
18, New York. 

Faber and Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London W. C. 1, 
England. 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, New York. 

Federal Security Agency, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Health, Education and Welfare Building, 300 In- 
dependence Avenue, S. W., Washington, D.C. 

Florida Hotel Association, 602 Florida Title Building, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

Frederick J. Drake, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Frederick Warne and Company, Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

Founders Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


G. T. Putnam’s Sons Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


General Mills Inc., 9200 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 26, 
Minnesota. 

George Braziller, Inc., 215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, 
New York. 

George G. Harrop and Company, 182 High Holborn, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 


Gold Seal Vineyards, 20 East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


Greater Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. 


Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10, New York. 


H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52, New York. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


Harris, Kerr, Forster and Company, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Harvard University Press, Kittridge Hall, 79 Garden Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Hastings House Publishers Inc., 151 East 50th Street, New 
York 22, New York. 


Henry Holt and Company Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


Hill and Wang Inc., 104 5th Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Hotel Association of New York City, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International 
Union, 525 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Hotel Sales Management Association, 1325 Boardwalk, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, New York. 


International Silver Company, 500 South Broad Street, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


Interscience Publishers Inc., 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. 
Iowa State University Press, Ames, Iowa. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 400 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

Joseph F. Wagner Inc., 53 Park Place, New York, New York. 

Kent Company Inc., Canal Street, Rome, New York. 

Kiplinger, 1729 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Know Publications Inc., 799 Broadway, New York, New York. 


Life Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


Longmans Green and Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 


Lumen Publishers, 400 East 72nd Street, New York, New York. 


McBride Company Inc., 200 East 37th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 
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Wisconsin. 

Marboro Books, 131 Varick Street, New York 13, New York. 
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fornia. 

Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. . 

Philosophical Library Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2-6 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

Pitney Bowles Inc., Stamford, Connecticut. 

Port of New York Authority, Administrative Department, 111 
8th Avenue at 15th Street, New York 11, New York. 

Prentice Hall, Inc., Route IW, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Public Affairs Institute, 213 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Rand McNally and Company, Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
Richard S. Warmser, Wolfpits Road, Bethel, Connecticut. 


Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 


Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 
Roy Publishers, 30 East 94th Street, New York 22, New York. 


Seagram Distillers Company, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Siebel Publishing Company, 4049 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 46, Illinois. 


Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York. 


Simmons Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, New York. 


Standard Brands Inc., 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California. 


Straus-Duparquet Inc., 33 East 17th Street, New York 3, New 
York. 


Soccer Association, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, New York. 


Textile Book Publishers, Interscience Publishers Inc., 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Information, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, Field Services, 1015 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Division of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


University Bookstore, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


University of Michigan Press, 311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


University of Texas Press, 211 Red River Street, Austin 12, 
Texas. 


University of Toronto Press, Front Campus, Toronto 5, Ontario, 
Canada. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, New Jersey. 


Vantage Press Inc., 120 West 31st Street, New York 1, New 
York. 


W. H. Freeman and Company, 660 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. 

Wadsworth Publishing Company Inc., 431 Clay Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 

Wm. C. Brown, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Wesleyan University Press, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Whitney Library of Design, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, 
New York. 


Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


Wittenborn and Company, 1018 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


Food, Culture, and Customs 


Continued from page 46 . 


Table etiquette during the Renaissance, in fact, 
was going through considerable change, especial- 
ly in the homes of the upper class. As merchants 
and others became increasingly well to do, they 
also purchased china, crystal, cutlery, and silver 
service. How to set a table properly and how to 
serve with elegance became matters of much con- 
cern, Even the position of the fingers in holding a 
knife and fork and the exact maneuvers a diner 
should use in conveying food to his mouth were 
matters of anxiety. 

A Florentine major domo resolved such nice- 
ties through his book Il Convito in 1615. Later on, 
Baron Theodor von Hulden brought table man- 
ners up to date for nineteenth century Europe by 
publishing in German Vade-mecum to the Dinner 
Table, which was promptly translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Wine uses and wine-making have been sub- 
jects of interest for centuries. From the beginning 
they were a requisite in entertaining, but Hip- 


pocrates also began to use them for their thera- 
peutic values, as the French still do. After him 
Cato, Varro, Columella and Pliny discussed how 
to preserve and prepare wine. 

Another interesting cookbook which combines 
recipes with cures is Charles McKenzie’s book 
published in 1829, His interests range from 
metallurgy and arts and crafts to cookery and 
beauty care, and he touches on popular medicine, 
home economics, plants and animal industries. 
He includes information on how to make roads on 
Macadam’s system, how to make a dentifrice out 
of strawberry juice, and concoctions to prevent 
nightmares and cold feet. 

The collection also includes a number of inter- 
esting old prints and cuts, largely of early Eng- 
lish inns and taverns. There are also layouts and 
seating arrangements for special banquets and 
state dinners of note held during past generations. 


The Quarterly’s Editorial Board plans to publish re- 
views and excerpts of several of these books in forth- 
coming numbers. A bibliography listing the major 
titles may be obtained by writing to the School's li- 
brary and enclosing 25 cents.—Ed. 


Pretzelennial 


This year marks the 100th anniversary of commercial pretzel making in 
America. The first real pretzel factory in this country was opened in 1861 
in Lititiz, Pennsylvania, by Julius Sturgis who is said to have obtained his 
recipe from a hobo friend. Sturgis’ original factory is still twisting pretzels. 

Pretzel eating can be traced back at least 1500 years for a fifth-century 
manuscript includes a drawing of a pretzel. There are many stories about 
the pretzel’s origin. A favorite one is that monks used them as rewards to 
children for saying their prayers. The pretzels—called “pretiola” or “small 
gifts” in Middle Latin—were strips of dough left over from breadmaking 
which were twisted to resemble a child’s arms folded in prayer. 


Like inexpensive elegance? 


Order a handsome carnelian-red binder for your Quarterlies. 
$3.75 in U.S.A. $4.00 outside. 


For 25¢ more we'll add your name in gold. 


Dean-Emeritus H. B. Meek of the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell Uni- 


h- versity poses with 33 of the 48 foreign students who were enrolled in the School last 
or May. The occasion marked by the picture was a banquet prepared by the students that 
li- featured over 100 dishes, representing each nation’s cuisine, to honor Dean Meek 
upon his retirement. The banquet hall was decked with each country’s flag, with the 
United Nation’s banner as the dominant theme. Photograph by John L. Gillespie, ’62 


Foreign Students at Cornell University 


Foreign students each year constitute from 12 to 15 percent of the student 
body of nearly 400 enrolled in the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell. 
During the past few years, these students have come from every continent on the 
globe and from over 50 countries. Many have previously been graduated from 
institutions of higher education in other lands, Some are sons or daughters of 
prominent hotel and restaurant men abroad. Others have been sent by their 
governments to obtain instruction that will help upgrade their country’s hotel 
industry, A few are sponsored by relatives, friends, companies, or educational 
foundations in the United States. 

Students from abroad impart a welcome cosmopolitan influence on, and out- 
look toward, hotel and restaurant administration for American students. In turn, 
the foreign students quickly become absorbed into their American classmates’ 
many activities. Through mutual work and social contacts, the foreign and 
American students build lasting friendships. These affiliations help engender a 
spirit of fraternity in the international work of hoteldom. 

To one concerned with today’s world tensions, it is indeed hopeful and heart- 
warming to see an Egyptian studying and working side by side with an Israeli in 
friendly cooperation; a Pakistani with an Indian; and a Vietnamese, a Japanese, 
a Scot, a Venezuelan, or a Peruvian in rapport with a Frenchman, a German, a 
Swiss, a Haitian, a Filipino, a Nationalist Chinese, a Columbian, a Canadian, an 
Italian, or an Austrian—and American students working with all of them and 
learning their languages, their customs, and their ideals. 

In an industry dedicated to serving and protecting the traveler, whoever he 
may be, whatever may be his nationality, it is reassuring to observe the future 
leaders and their brotherhood in the School of Hotel Administration, 
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Workshops for 


Hotel, Restaurant, and Club Executives 


School of Hotel Administration - Cornell University 


CONFERENCES SCHEDULED FROM 
AUGUST 1961 THROUGH JANUARY 1962 


September 18-22, 1961 Sixth Annual Club Managers’ Short Course 


The Financial Management of Clubs 


October 16-20, 1961 Food Facilities Planning Workshop 


Co-Sponsored by the National Restaurant Association 
October 23-27, 1961 Wholesale Grocers’ Association of America 
November 13-17, 1961 The Architect in the Food Service Industry 


November 23- 
December 1, 1961 USAF Command Open Mess Supervisors Seminar 


January 15-19, 1962 Eighth Annual Hotel Management Workshop 


Stage Il in the ‘Forward Look in Resort Hotels’ 


For information concerning registration, housing, and fees write to: Professor J. William Conner 
Workshop Director, Statler Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


